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[BOOKS THIRD AND FOURTH-Ed.] 

OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF OUR DUTY. 

The different theories which have been proposed concerning 
the nature and essence of Virtue have arisen chiefly from 
attempts to trace all the branches of our duty to one principle 
of action, such as a rational self-love, benevolence, justice, or a 
disposition to obey the will of God. 

In order to avoid those partial views of the subject, which 
naturally take their rise from an undue love of system, the 
following inquiries proceed on an arrangement which has, in 
all ages, recommended itself to the good sense of mankind. 
This arrangement is founded on the different objects to which 
our duties relate. Ist, The Deity. 2d, Our Fellow-creatures. 
And 3d, Ourselves. [Of these, the Third Book contains the 
First ; the Fourth Book, the Second and Third. — EcL] 



BOOK THIRD. 

OF THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT THE DEITY. 

As our duties to God (so far as they are discoverable by the 
light of nature) must be inferred from the relation in which 
we stand to him as the Author and the Grovemor of the uni- 
verse, an examination of the principles of natural religion 
forms a necessary introduction to this section. Such an exami- 
nation, besides, being the reasonable consequence of those 
impressions which his works produce on every attentive and 
well-disposed mind, may be itself regarded both as one of the 
duties we owe to Him, and as the expression of a moral temper 
sincerely devoted to truth, and alive to the sublimest emotions 
of gratitude and of benevolence. 



PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 

CHAPTER L 

[of the proofs of the existence of the deity; and first, in 

general, the proof a priori. — ed.] 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a man capable of reflection, 
who has not, at times, proposed to himself the following ques- 
tions : — Whence am I ? and whence the innumerable tribes of 
plants and of animals which I see, in constant succession. 



CHAP. I. — EXISTENCE OF GOD— PROOF A PRIOKI. 5 

rising into existence ? Whence the beautiful fabric of this 
universe ? and by what wise and powerful Being were the 
{)rinciples of my constitution so wonderfully adapted to the 
various objects around me ? To whom am I indebted for the 
distinguished rank which I hold in the creation, and for the 
numberless blessings which have fallen to my lot ? And what 
return shall I make for this profusion of goodness ? — The only 
return I can make, is by accommodating my conduct to the 
will of my Creator, and by fulfilling, as far as I am able, the 
purposes of my being ? But how are these purjKJses to 
be discovered ? The analogy of the lower animals gives 
me here no information. They, too, as well as I, are en- 
dowed with various instincts and appetites ; but their nature, 
on the whole, exhibits a striking contrast to mine. They are 
impelled by a blind determination towards their proper objects, 
and seem to obey the law of their nature in yielding to every 
principle which excites them to action. In my own species 
alone the case is different. Every individual chooses for himself 
the ends of his pursuit, and chooses the means which he is to 
employ for attaining them. Are all these elections equally 
good ? and is there no law prescril)ed to man ? I feel the 
reverse. I am able to distinguish what is right from what is 
wrong ; what is honourable and becoming from what is un- 
worthy and base; what is laudable and meritorious from 
what is shameful and criminal. Here, then, are plain indica- 
tions of the conduct I aaglit to pursue. There is a law pre- 
scribed to man as well as to the brutes. The only difference 
is, that it depends on my own will whether I obey or disobey 
it. And shall I alone counteract the intentions of my Maker, 
by abusing that freedom of choice' which he has been pleased 
to bestow on me by raising me to the rank of a rational and 
moral being ? 

This is surely the language of naiure ; and which could not 
fail to occur to every man capable of serious thought, were not 
the understanding and the moral feelings in some instances 
miserably perverted by religious and political prejudices, and 
in others by the false* refinements of metaphysical theories. 



6 PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL POWERa — B. III. DUTIES TO GOD. 

How callous must be that heart which does not echo back the 
reflections which Milton puts into the mouth of our first 
parent! 

. . . . " Thou BUD, (said I,) fair light, 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye hills and dales, ye riTers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and moye, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ; 
Not of myself ; hy some great Maker then, 
In goodness, as in power pre-eminent ; 
Tell me how I may know him, how adore, 
From whom I have, that thus I moye and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know."*" 

In this manner, a consideration of the relation in which wc 
stand to Gfod must satisfy us that it is (mr duty^ or (to vary 
our language) that it is morally right we should obey his will, 
as manifested by that inward monitor, established by himself 
as his vicegerent in our breast. Our moral powers give rise to 
religious sentiments, and these become, in their turn, the most 
powerful inducements to the practice of morality. 

In the course of our argument concerning the moral attri- 
butes of God, we shall find reason to conclude that our hopes 
are not limited to this life, and that there is solid ground to 
expect a farther interposition of Divine power for the reward of 
virtue and the punishment of vice, — ^a conclusion which will 
furnish another very powerful sanction to the laws of morality. 
I shall treat of the presumptions for a future state under the 
article of Natural Religion^ because the moral attributes of the 
Deity furnish the strongest arguments in support of it. At 
the same time, the subjects are not necessarily connected. 
Even absolute atheism cannot destroy entirely the anticipa- 
tions which bad men have of future punishment, nor would 
they reason consequentially if it did ; for the same blind 
necessity which brought them into this world may carry them 
into another. Whether it be owing to an overruling intelli- 
gence or not, it is d^fcuct which nobody can deny, that there are 
general laws which regulate the course of human affaii-s, and 

* [Paradise Lost, B. viii. 273] 
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that even here we see luanifeBt iudications of a connexiou be- 
tween virtue and happiness. Why may not necessity continue 
that existence it at first gave birth to ; and why may not the 
connexion between virtue and happiness continue for ever ? 

Before entering on the following discussions, it is proper for 
me to take notice, in the first place, of the insuperable difficul- 
ties we may expect to encounter in the course of our inquiries ; 
and, secondly, of the illegitimacy of any inference drawn from 
this consideration against the certainty of the truths which it 
is our leading aim to establish. Of the justness of both re- 
marks, no illustration so striking can be produced as the 
difficulties we have already experienced in our researches con- 
cerning the powers of the human understanding ; that part of 
the universe which of all others would seem to lie the modt 
completely within the reach of our examination : and, accord- 
ingly, an argument has been drawn by Locke from this ac- 
knowledged ignorance of man concerning his own nature, to 
moderate the arrogance of his pretensions when he presumes to 
speculate concerning the attributes of Gk)d. " If you do not 
understand the operations of your own finite mind, that think- 
ing thing within you, do not think it strange that you cannot 
comprehend the operations of that Eternal Infinite Mind who 
made and governs all things, and whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain."^ 

In proof of the existence of the Deity two modes of reason- 
ing have been employed, which are commonly distinguished by 
the titles of the arguments a priori and a posteriori ; the 
former founded on certain metaphysical propositions which are 
assumed as axioms, the latter appealing to that systematic 
order, and those combinations of means to ends which are 
everj'where conspicuous in nature. 

* Locko's Essay, Book iv. chap. 10, Dieu est incompriheiisible ponr moi, 

§ 19. The sanie thought occurs in autant son existenco rn'ost intimement 

f*H8cat. cvidente. I^a prouvo en est en moi ; 

'• L'homnio suit 8i pcu cc que c'cst ei comme moi, tout hommo portc cctto 

que Dieu, quMI ne Njiit pas ce qu'il est lui- preuvo en lui-meme." — [Pens^es, Parfio 

n»«*mo ; . . . nmi» aut.int rcssenro d'un II. Art. y. ^ 12, alibi, ed. Renouard.] 



8 PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL POWERS. — B. 111. DUTIES TO GOD. 

The argument a priori has been enforced with singular in- 
genuity by Dr. Clarke, whose particular manner of stating it is 
supposed to have been suggested to him by the following pas- 
sage in Newton's Principia: — " -SIternus est et infinitus, 
omnipotens et omnisciens, id est, durat ab aatemo in aeternum, 
et adest ab infinite in infinitum : omnia regit, et omnia cog- 
noscit quae fiunt aut fieri possunt Non est teternitas et 
infinitas, sed aetemus et infinitus ; non est duratio et spatium, 
sed durat et adest. Durat semper, et adest ubique ; et existendo 

semper et ubique, durationem et spatium constituit 

Deum summum necessario existere in confesso est : et eadem 
necessitate semper est et ubique"* 

The substance of Clarke's argument is essentially the same, 
amounting to the following proposition, that ^' space and time 
are only abstract conceptions of an immensity and eternity 
which force themselves on our belief; and as immensity and 
eternity are not substances, they must be the attributes of a 
Being who is necessarily immense and etemaL"t 

" These," says Dr. Keid, " are the speculations of men of 
superior genius ; but whether they be as solid as they are sub- 
lime, or whether they be the wanderings of imagination in a 
region beyond the limits of human understanding, I am unable 
to determine."! After this candid acknowledgment from Dr. 
Beid, I need not be ashamed to confess my own doubts and 
difficulties on the same subject.^ 

* [SchoUum generalef at end, 2d edit.] Review of the Principal Questiotis and 

t [Clarke's Demonstration^ &c., Vol. V^fficuUiea in MoraU^ has attempted to 

I. prop. 4. — Collection of Papers^ &c. ; illustrate and enforce Clarke's argument, 

Clarke's first and tbird Replies, &c.] by placing it in a light somewhat dif- 

I [Intellectual Powers, Essay I. chap. ferent from that in which it occurred to 

iii. — Works, p. 343, b.] the author ; but he appears to me, by 

^ An argument, substantially the departing from the language of Clarko 

same with that of Newton, for the exist- and Newton, to have involved their 

ence of God, is hinted at by Cudworth. ideas in additional mystery. In the 

— /ntellectual System, Chap. V. sectt. iii. course of this reasoning he observes, 

iv. § 4. Also by Dr. Henry More, Enchi- that " God is wisdom rather than wise, 

ridion Metaphysical Chap. VIII. g viii. and reason rather than reasonable." In 

See Moshcim's Latin Translation of like manner, (he continuee,) " he is 

Cudworth, Tom. II. p. 366, Lugd. Batav. eternity rather than eternal, immensity 

1773. [Cap. V. sect. iii. § 4, note (f).] rather than immense, and power rather 

Dr. Price, in the last edition of his than powerful." — {Review, &c. &c. p. 
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But although the argument, as stated by Clarke, does not 
carry complete conviction to my mind, I think it must be ac- 
knowledged that there is something very peculiar and wonder- 
ful in those conceptions of Immensity and Eternity which force 
themselves on our belief Nay farther, I think that these 
conceptions furnish important lights in the study of natural 
religion. For when once we have established the existence of 
an intelligent and powerful cause from the toorks of creation^ 
we are unavoidably led to apply to him our conceptions of im- 
mensity and eternity, and to conceive him as filling the infinite 
extent of both with his presence and his power. Hence we 
associate with the idea of Go<l those awful impressions which 
are naturally produced by the idea of Infinite Space, and per- 
haps still more by the idea of Endless Duration. Nor is this all. 
It is from our ideas of Space and of Time that the notion of 
Infinity is originally derived, and it is thence that we transfer 
the expression by a sort of metaphor, to other subjects. When 
we speak, therefore, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
our notions, if not wholly borrowed from space and time, arc 
at least wonderfully aided by this analogy ; so that the concep- 
tions of immensity and eternity, if they do not of themselves 
demonstrate the existence of God, yet necessarily enter into the 
ideas we form of his nature and attributes. It may be worth 
while to add, that the notion of Necessary Existence which we 
derive from the contemplation of space and of time render the 
same notion, when applied to the Supreme Being, much more 
ensy to be apprehended than it would otherwise be. 

500, 3d edit.) The excclleut and learned words to be said of God — I wish ho had 

writer seems to have considered this considered better with himself before ho 

thought as entirely new ; but it is to bo had desperately cast himself upon these 

found in Hobbes's Answer to Bishop rocks." — Hobbes's Works, p. 428, fol. ed. 

BramhaH, where it is quoted from the On this point I cannot help agreeing 

writings of that prelate. I presume with Hobbes, that, " though all men in 

(for I have never seen the Bishop's the world understand that the eiemcU 

works) that it is fnithfully copied from is God, yet no man can understand that 

some one of his publications. " Upon the etemi'y is God, any more than that 

this silly conceit, he (Tho. Hobbes) a wise man and his wisdom are the 

charges me for saying that God is not same ; or that any attribute in the ab- 

.just but justice itself, not eternal but stract is the same with the substance to 

etcrnily ittjcH which he callctli unseemly w liich it is attributed.'' — Ibid. p. 429. 
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Important use may also be made of these conceptions of 
immensity and eternity in stating the argument for the future 
existence of the soul. For why was the mind of man rendered 
capable of extending its views in point of time beyond the 
limits of human transactions, and in point of space, beyond the 
limits of the visible universe, if all our prospects are to termi- 
nate here ? — or why was a glimpse of so magnificent a scene 
disclosed to a being, the period of whose animal existence bears 
so small a proportion to the vastness of his desires ? Surely 
this conception of the necessary existence of space and time, of 
inmiensity and eternity, was not forced continually upon the 
thoughts of man for no purpose whatever. And to what pur- 
pose can we suppose it to be subservient, but to remind those 
who make a proper use of their reason, of the trifling value of 
S9me of those objects we at present pursue, when compared 
with the scenes on which we may afterwards enter; and to 
animate us in the pursuit of wisdom and virtue, by affording 
us the prospect of an indefinite progression ?^ 

After what I have already said of the argument a priori^ it 
will not be expected that I should enter here into a imrticular 
illustration of it. Such as wish to examine it with attention 
may consult Dr. Clarke's work, On the Being and Attributes of 
God ; the last edition of Dr. Price's Review of the Principal 
Questions and Difficufiies in Morals ; and a book published by 
Dr. Hamilton, late Bishop of Ossory,^ where, after an historical 
review of the different forms in which the argument a priori 

* Cicero had plainly the same ar- Hamilton, author of A Treatise of 
gtiment in view when he r(*marked, Conic ScctioM^* which appeared at 
** Nescto quomodo inhwrct in mentibus Dublin in 1758, and which I remember 
(pjuidi scBCulorum quoddam augurium to haTo admired many years ago for its 
/7f/urortfm; idqne in maximis ingeniis originality and elegance. IfDr. Watt'n 
altissimisque animin et ezsistit mazime, information (which is nut always to be 
et apparet facillim^/* — Tvscul. DlsptU. implicitly relied upon) be in this in- 
Lib. I. c. XV. stance correct, I cannot help saying 

that, in my opinion, Mr. Hamilton's 
* In the Bihliotheca Britannica, genius api>cani to much greater ad 
published by the late Dr. Watt of Glas- vantage as a pcometrieian than as a 
gow, I find this work ascribed to Hugh philosopher. 

• Dc Sectionibiui Conicit. TractaUu GtomflrU'ti$. In *iuo, (x Natura iiniu* Coni. Sectiflimm 
AJffctionesfiU'illiwfilaincuntur, Mrlh*Hlo jSotti. Publinii, 17.'58. 
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has been stated by precediii*^ writers, he proposes a new one of 
his own, more clear, (according to him,) and more conclusive. 

But whatever opinion be formed upon the argument a priori^ 
all parties must allow that the argument a posteriori is more 
level to the comprehension of ordinary men, and more satisfac- 
tory to the philosopher himself. Indeed, in inquiries of this 
sort the presumption is strongly in favour of that mode of 
reasoning which is the most simple and obvioua 

The existence of a Deity, however, does not seem to be an 
intuitive truth. It requires the exercise of our reasoning 
powers to present it in its full force to the mind. But the 
process of reasoning consists only of a single step, and the 
premises belong to that class of first principles which form an 
essential part of the human constitution. These premises are 
two in number. The one is, that everything which begins to 
exist must have a cause. The other, that a combination of 
means conspiring to a particular end implies intelligence. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF THK PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY 
A POSTERIORI, [AND IN DETAIL.] 

SECTION I.— OF THK FOUNDATIONS OF OUR REASONING FROM THl 
EFFECT TO THE CAUSE, AND OF THE EVIDENCES OF ACTIVl 
POWER EXHIBITED IN THE UNIVERSE. 

It was before observed, that our knowledge of the course o 
nature is entirely the result of observation and experiment, au( 
tliat there is no instance in which we perceive such a connexioi 
between two successive events as might enable us to infer the 
one from the other as a necessary consequence. 

From experience, indeed, we learn that there are many event: 
80 conjoined, that the one constantly follows the other. It i; 
possible, however, that this connexion, though a constant one 
as far as our observation has reached, is not a necessary con- 
nexion ; nay, it is possible, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, that there may be no necessary connexions among any oi 
the phenomena we see ; and if there are any such connexionfr 
existing, we may rest assured that we shall never be able tc 
discover them. 

With this principle, when stated in general terms, mosi 
people I apprehend will now agree. Nor is the principle a ne^^ 
one, (as has heen commonly supposed,) and peculiar to Mr. 
Hume's system. Of this assertion I have produced sufficiem 
proof in a note at the end of the first volume of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, where I have quoted various passagcb 
i'rom Hobbes, Barrow, Butler, Berkeley, and others, demon- 
strating clearly that their notions on the subject were precisely 
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the same with Mr. Hume's.^ To the list of names there men- 
tioned, perhaps that of Socrates ought to be added, who, as 
Xenophon tells in the Memorabilia^ blamed the Sophists for 
inquiring rlaiv ava/yfca^^ iKoxrra yiyvercu rwv ovpavicjv. And 
lie adds, — ilXXa kcu tov^ <f>povTi^ovTa^ ra roiavra fjuapaJpovra^ 
aireBeifcwaK Afterwards he says, — ^EOavfia^e S*, el firj ifkivepov 
avTOi^ eoTiv, &n raura ov Bwarov eariv avOpwiroi^ evpelv} 

From this view of the subject, with regard to Cause and 
Eflfect in physics, Mr. Hume has deduced an objection to the 
argument a posteriori for the existence of the Deity. Afler 
having proved that we cannot get the idea of necessary con- 
nexion from examining the conjunction between any two events, 
he takes for granted that we have no other idea of cause and 
effect, than of two successive events which are always con- 
joined ; that we have therefore no reason to think that any one 
event in nature is necessarily connected with another, or to in- 
fer the operation of Power from the changes we observe in the 
universe. 

In consequence of these alarming inferences, a number of 
Mr. Hume's opponents have been led to call in question the 
truth of his general principles with respect to the relation of 
cause and effect in natural philosophy. But it has always 
appeared to me that the defect of this part of Mr. Hume's 
system does not lie in his pre7nises, but in the conclusion which 
he has deduced from them ; and which, I flatter myself, I shall 
be able to show cannot be inferred from these premises by a 
legitimate process of reasoning. 

Of the objections that have been stated to Mr. Hume's 
premises some are extremely frivolous. Dr. Beattie has op- 
posed them by some instances. " There are now," says he, " in 
my view, two contiguous houses, one of which was built last 
summer, and the other two years ago. By seeing them con- 
stantly together for several months, I find that the idea of the 
one determines my mind to form the idea of the other ; so that, 
according to Mr. Hume's definition, the one house is the cause, 

* For some curious passages to the Appendix, Art. iv. — Works, Vol. III. 
same purpose, see Philosophy of the pp. 389, se^.; 417, seq.] 
Human Mind, Vol. II. Note 0, [and • Lib. I. cnp. i. §§ 11, 13. 
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and the other the effect."^ But Dr. Beattie has overlooked one 
circumstance mentioned by Mr. Hume. That author had 
evidently in his view not co-existent objects^ hut events site- 
ceeding each other in the order of time, for he always ascribes 
priority to the cause. 

The same remark may be made on another instance which 
Dr. Beattie mentions. "Day and night/' says he, "have 
always been contiguous and successive, — the imagination na- 
turally runs from the idea of the one to that of the other ; 
consequently, according to Mr. Hume's theory, either day is 
the cause of night, or night the cause of day, just as we con- 
sider the one or the other to have been originally prior in time ; 
and its being the one or the other, depends entirely on my 
imaginatioa"^ Now, it is evident that this conclusion never 
can be formed according to Mr. Hume's theory, for he tells us 
that when two events are conjoined we affix the idea of causa- 
tion to that event which happens first in the order of time. 
But day and night happening alternately, the one cannot be 
considered as prior to the other, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that the idea of causation can be affixed to either. 

But taking for granted the truth of Mr. Hume's premises, 
let us consider the accuracy of his subsequent reasoning. 

In order to form a competent judgment on this point, it is 
necessary to recollect, that, according to his system, " all our 
ideas are nothing but copies of our impressions ; or, in other 
words, that it is impossible for us to think of anything which 
we have not antecedently /eZ^, either by our external or internal 
senses."* Having proved, therefore, that external objects, as 
they appear to our senses, give us no idea of potver or of 
necessary connexion, and also that this idea cannot be copied 
from any internal impression, (that is, cannot be derived from 
reflection on the operations of oiur own minds,) he thinks him- 
self warranted to conclude that we have no such idea. " One 
event," says he, "follows another, but we never observe any 

* Essay on Truth. Second edition, ceming Human Understanding ^ sect, 
p. 332. [Part II. chap. ii. sect. 3.] vii. Of the Idea of Necessary Gonnex- 

* Ibid. ton, Part 1 ; compare also sect, ii.] 

* [Efisnys, Vul. II. An Imjuiry con- 
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tie between them. They seem conjoined but never con?iected. 
And as we can have no idea of anything wliich never appeared 
to our outward sense or inward sentiment, the necessary con- 
clusion seems to be, that we have no idea of connexion or 
power at all, and that these words are absolutely without any 
meaning when employed either in philosophical reasonings or 
common life."* 

Are we therefore to reject, as perfectly unintelligible, a word 
which is to be found in all languages, because it expresses an 
idea, for the origin of which we cannot account upon a par- 
ticular philosophical system ? Would it not be more reason- 
able to suspect that the system was not {)erfectly complete, 
than that all mankind should have agreed in employing a 
word which conveys no meaning ? 

With respect to Mr. Hume's theory concerning the origin of 
our ideas, it is the less necessary to enter into particular dis- 
cussions, as it coincides in the main with the doctrine of Locke, 
to which I have elsewhere stated some objections, which api)ear 
to me insurmountable.* Upon neither theory is it possible to 
explain the origin of those simple notions, which are not re- 
ceived immediately by any external sense, or derived from our 
own consciousness, but which are necessarily formed by the 
mind while we are exercising our intellectual powers uj)on 
their proper objects. 

These very slight hints are sufficient to show that we are not 
entitled to dispute the reality of our idea of Power, because we 
cannot trace it to any of the senses. The only question is, if it 
be certain, that we annex any idea to the word power different 
from that of constant succession ? The following considera- 
tions, among many others, prove that the import of these two 
expressions is by no means the same. 

First, then, it is evident, that, if we had no idea of cause and 
effect different from that of mere succession, it would api)enr 
U) lis as absurd to suppose two events disjoined which we have 
constantly seen connected, as to suppose a change in external 

* [Ibid. Part 2 ] Vol. I. p. 94, et set. Sixth clit [Cliap. I . 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, § iv. supra. Works, A'ol. II. p. 113, seq^ 
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objects to take place without a caiuae. The fact, however, is, 
that nobody finds it difficult to conceive that two events which 
are constantly^ conjoined Trvay not be necessarily connected; 
whereas it may be safely pronounced to be impossible for a 
person to bring himself for a moment to believe that any 
change may take place in the material imiverse taithout a 
cause. I can conceive very easily that the volition in my mind 
is not the efficient cause of the motions of my hand ; but can 
I conceive that my hand moves without any cause whatever ? 
Nay, I can conceive that no one event in nature is necessarily 
connected with any other event ; but does it therefore follow 
that I can conceive these events to happen without the opera* 
tion of a cause ? Leibnitz maintained that the volitions of 
the mind were not the efficient causes of the motions of the 
body; and compared the connexion between them to that 
between two clocks so adjusted by an artist that the motions 
of the one shall always correspond with those of the other. 
Every person of reflection must acknowledge that, however un- 
warranted by facts this theory may be, it is still possible it may 
be true. But if Leibnitz had affirmed not only that there was no 
connexion between the two clocks, but that the motions in each 
went on without any cause whatever, his theory would have been 
not only unsupported by proof, but absurd and inconceivable. 

In the second place, our experience of the established con- 
nexions of physical events is evidently too limited a foundation 
for our belief that every change must have a cause. Mr. Hume 
himself, in laying down " the rules by which to judge of causes 
and effects," observes, in the first place, that " Cause and Effect 
must be contiguous in space and time f and consequently he 
apprehended that, according to the general opinion, Matter pro- 
duces its effects by Impulse alone.^ K, therefore, every change 
which had fallen under our notice had been preceded by appa- 
rent impulse, experience might have led us to conclude, from 
observing a change, that a previous impulse had been given ; 
or, according to Mr. Hume's notion of a cause, that a cause had 

» Treatite of Human Nature, Vol. I. p. 304. See also p. 136. [Book I. Part 
Hi. Sect. 15; ibid. sect. 2.] 
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operated to produce this effect Of the changes, however, 
which we see, how small a number is preceded by apparent 
impulse 1 And yet, in the case of every change around us, 
without exception, we have an irresistible conviction of the 
operation of some cause. I believe it will be difficult to 
explain, upon Mr. Hume's principles, how we get this idea of 
the necessity of a cause in the case of those phenomena in 
which impulse has apparently no share. 

To this we may add, that children at a very early period of 
life, when their experience is extremely limited, discover an 
eager curiosity to pry into the causes of the phenomena they 
observe. Even the attention of the lower animals seems to be 
roused when they see a body begin to move, or in general any 
change begin to take place in external objects. 

The arguments which are commonly used to prove the 
necessity of human actions, derive all their plausibility from 
the general maxim, that every change requires a cause toith 
which it is necessarily connected. It is remarkable that this 
doctrine of the Necessity of the will should form part of the 
same system with the theory of Cause and Effect which I have 
now been examining.^ 

The question, however, still recurs, in what manner do we 
acquire the idea of Causation, Power, or Efficiency ? But this 
question, if the foregoing observations be admitted, is com- 



* The same Argument for the Neces- 
sity of the will has been very recently 
repeated with much confidence by the 
Comte de Laplace in his EsmI PhilosO' 
phique tur lea Prohahilites. " Les 
^▼^nemens actuels ont avec les pr6- 
cHens une liaison fondle sur le prin- 
cipe Evident, qu'une chose ne pent pas 
commenccr d'etre, sans uno cause qui 
la produise. Oct axiome, connu sons lo 
nom de prindpe de la raiton nvffiaante^ 



s'etend aux actions mcroe que Ton juge 
indificrentes. La volont^ la plus libre 
ne pent, sans un motif determinant, 
lenr donner naissunce ; car si toutes les 
circonstances de deux positions ctant 
exactement semblables, elle agissoit 
dans Tune et s'abstenoit d'agir dans 
I'autre, son choix seroit un effet taiu 
catMe;* olio seroit alors, dit Leibnitss, lo 
hazard aveugle des Epicuriens." — [P. 6, 
2d edit. 1814.] 



* The impropriety of thli U&guftge wm long ago pointed out by Mr. Raroe. " They axe still 
■K>re MtoIoos who nty that erery effect inuat hare a caa^o. tecanse it is implied in the rory idea 
of effect Brery effect necesnuily preAupposei a caase, effect being a relative term, of which cave 
is the oo-relatiTe. The true state of the question is, whether every object which begins to eiist 
moalowe its existence to a cause »**— 7VmW#f of Human Nature, Vol I. p 147— {Book I. Part lU. 
sect 3.] 

VOL. VIL U 
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paratively of little consequence, as the doubts which may arise 
on the subject tend only (without affecting the reality of the 
idea or notion) to expose the defects of particular philosophical 
systems. 

The most probable account of the matter seems to be, that 
the idea of Causation or of Power necessarily accompanies the 
perception of Change in a way somewhat analogous to that in 
which sensation implies a being who feels, and thought a being 
who thinks. Is it possible to conceive a person (however 
limited his experience may 1x3) whose curiosity would not he 
roused by a change taking place in the objects around him ? 
and what is this Curiosity but an anxiety to know the cause 
of the effect ? The mere perception of change, therefore, in 
the material universe, seems sufficient to introduce to the mind 
the ideas of cat^se and effect, and to impress us with a belief that 
this change co7ild not have taken place unless there had been 
some cause for it. Such, I apprehend, would be the conclusion 
of a man wholly destitute of exi)erience, and wlio was even igno- 
rant of Ids own power to move at will the members of his body. 

It must indeed l)e acknowledged, that, after having had 
experience of our own poioer, we come to associate the idea of 
force, or of an animal nisus, with that of catcse ; and hence 
some have been led to suppose that our only idea of cause is 
derived from our bodily exertions. Hence, too, it is that in 
natural philosophy our language frequently bears a reference 
to our own sensations. The ideas of cause, however, and of 
power, are more general than that o^ force, and might have been 
acquired although we had never been conscious of any bodily 
exertion whatever. There is surely no impropriety in saying 
that the mind has powei* over the train of its ideas, and over its 
various faculties, as well as over the members of the body. 

These observations coincide with the opinion of Dr. Reid, 
who long ago remarked, that, by the constitution of the mind, a 
beginning of existence, or any change in nature, suggests to us 
the notion of a cause, and compels our belief of its existence.* 

* [InUillectual Poirers, Kssny VI. Pwr^r*, Kss.iy I. chap. iv. — Warls, p. 
clmp. vi. — WorJcs, p. 455, fipq. — Active 521, scq.] 
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Dr. Price also, in trenting <if the origin of our ideas,^ \m» 
anticipated me in part of the foregoing doctrine. " What we 
observe," says he, " by our external senses;, is properly no more 
than that one thing foUotPS another, or the constatU con- 
Junction of certain events. That one thing is the cauae of 
another, or produces it by its efficacy and operation, we never 
see. Our certainty that every new event requires some cause 
depends not at all on ex|)erieuce, no more than our cer- 
tainty of any other the most obvious subject of intuition. In 
the idea of every change is included that of its being nn 
effect:*^ 

Upon* this part of the subject, indeed, I write with a good 
deal of diffidence, because the opinion which I have now stated 
differs considerably from that of some very ingenious and 
candid persons with whom I have conversed ; who think not 
only that it is from our own voluntary exertions that our^^'«^ 
ideas of cause and power are derived, but that we have no idea 
whatever of these which is not borrowed by analogy from our 
own consciousness. 

One of my friends has amuse<l himself with conceinng in 
what manner a man, who had never had experience of any 
animal exertion, would reason concerning the phenomena of 
the material world, and has been led to apprehend that he 
would consider the different events he saw merely as antece- 



* Sec hw Heeiew of ike. Principal 
Questions in Morals. — [Chap. I. lect. ii. 
p. 33, orig. edit.] 

' I Jo not know how to reconcile this 
paiwage from Piice with another which 
follows a few pages after. " While 
we only see one thing constantly fol- 
lowing another, without perceiving the 
real dependence and connexion, wo are 
ilecessarilj diRsatisfied, and feel a 
state of mind very different from that 
entire acquiescence which we experi- 
ence upon considering Sir Isaac New- 
ton's laws of motion, or any other in- 
Htanccs and facta in which we aee the 



necessary connexion and truUi." — 
[Ibidem, p. 38.] 

• This paragraph, and some of tlie 
following pages, are copied verbatim 
from an Essmf on the Idea of Cause 
and Effect, and on the object of Natural 
Philosophy, which the author read before 
the Iloyal Society of Edinburgh in the 
year 1784. The original copy, in the 
hand-writing of a friend still alive, is at 
present in my possession. Various 
otlier paragraphs in this section are 
transcribed with some slight alterations 
from the same manuscript. — See Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edin 
hurgh, Vol.1, p. 21. 
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deiits and consequents, without applying to the former in any 
instance the idea of causation} 

I have already hinted that my own opinion is different from 
this ; but I perfectly agree with my friend in thinking that this 
conclusion does not lead the way to any sceptical consequences. 
To say that our ideas of Power and Cause are derived from our 
own voluntary exertions, does not affect the reality of these 
ideas. And although we should grant that a man, who had 
never been conscious of any voluntary exertion, could never be 
led to conceive these ideas, or to comprehend the argument for 
the existence of a Deity, still that argument would apply uni- 
versally to our species, for without such a consciousness no 
individual ever did, or could exist. Whatever ideas, whatever 
principles we are necessarily led to acquire by the circumstances 
iu which we are placed, and by the exercise of those faculties 
which are essential to our preservation, are to be considered as 
parts of human nature, no less than those which are implanted 
in the mind at its first formation. 

I am aware that this will not be considered by some as a 
complete answer to the objection ; and it will still be urged 
that, if our only ideas of Cause and Power be derived from our 
own voluntary exertions, the argument for the existence of a 
Deity rests merely on an arbitrary association of ideaa We 
have found from experience that our voluntary exertions are 
followed by certain changes in the state of external objects, 
and are accordingly led to suppose, when we see other changes 
take place, that they have been preceded by some voluntary 
exertions analogous to those of which we are conscious. I 
cannot, however, help being of opinion, that the principle which 
leads us to consider a cause as necessary to produce a change 
in material things, is of a kind very different fix)m the associa- 
tion of ideas. The changes which we and the whole human 
race are able to produce in the state of terrestrial objects arp 
nothing, either in point of number or magnitude, in compari- 
son of those which we see going on both in the earth and 
licavcns, and I may add in our own bodies, and over which we 

* I alluded here to my late excellent and illufitrions friend Mr. Plnyfair. 
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have no influence. Whence is it then that we connect with 
every change we see, the idea of a Ciiuse ? From tli6 similarity 
l)etween our own appearance and that of other men, nnd from 
the striking analogy between the human race and other animals, 
I shall admit that the association of ideas alone might lead us 
to connect the idea of voluntary exertion with animal motion. 
But whence is it that we associate the idea of a cause with the 
fall of a stone, with the ebbing and flowing of the sea, or with 
the motion of the planets ? It will be said that, having learned 
from our own consciousness and experience the connexion 
between voluntary exertion and motion, we have recourse to 
the supposition of some analogous power or force to account 
for every motion we see. But what is it that leads us to think 
of accounting for these motions ? Nothing, I apprehend, but 
that law of our nature which leads us to infer the existence of 
a cause wherever a change is perceived. 

Some authors have compared this law of our nature to our 
instinctive interpretation of natural signs.^ As we perceive the 
passions and emotions in the minds of others by means of their 
looks and gestures, so it has been apprehended that every 
change wo observe is accompanied with a perception of potoer 
or cause. This comparison will not be the less just, although 
we should proceed on the supposition that our first ideas of 
power and cause are derived from our own voluntary exertions; 
for the case is perfectly analogous with respect to the natural 
expressions of passion and emotion. No modification of coun- 
tenance could convey the idea of rage to a man who liad never 
been conscious of that passion ; but after having acquired the 
idea of this passion from his own consciousness, he is able in- 
stinctively to interpret its natural expression. 

Although, however, there may be some foundation for the 
foregoing comparison, it is necessary to remark, that our asso- 
ciation of the ideas of change and cause is of a much more 
intimate and indissoluhh nature than our association of any 
natural sign with the idea signified. Every person must per- 
ceive, u|)on the slightest reflection, that the connexion between 

> Reid's /n'/Mtry, 3(1 edit. pp. 8H, SO— [('Imp. V. sect, iii.— H'orA*, p. 122.1 
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any sign and the thing signified, may be merely an arbitrary 
connexion adapted to our particular constitutioa Even in the 
case of Hardness we can discover no connexion whatever be- 
tween the external quality and the sensation which suggests it 
But, in the case of every change in the state of external objects, 
or of our own bodies, we not only connect with this particular 
change the idea of some Cause, but we have an irresistible con- 
viction of the necessity of a cause. Something not unlike to 
this takes place with respect to our ideas of Space and Time. 
We acquire both originally from our perceptions ; but having 
once acquired them, we have an irresistible conviction that both 
space and time are necessary and self-existent. 

Having endeavoured to vindicate against the objections of 
Mr. Hume the reality of our notion of Power or Efficiency, I 
proceed to examine more particularly the foundation of our 
belief, that every thing that begins to exist must have a cause. 
Is this belief foimded on abstract reasoning, or is it the result 
of eocperience, or is it an intuitive Judgment ? 

A variety of attempts have been made to demonstrate the 
tiuth of this principle from some general metaphysical axioms ; 
in particular by Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke. Mr. Hume, in 
his Treatise of Human Nature, has examined each of their 
demonstrations, and has shown very clearly that they all take 
for granted the thing to be proved.* 

Other philosophers have thought that the principle may be 
proved by induction, from the particular instances that have 
fallen under our experience, as we infer from particular facts 
tliat cold freezes water, that heat turns it into steam, and that 
all bodies gravitate to e^^h other. 

But tliis opinion will not bear examination ; for the thing to 
be proved is not a contingent but a necessary truth. " It is not, 
[says Reid,t] that things which begin to exist commonly have a 
cause; nor even that they have always been found to have a cause 
as far as our experience has reached, — but that they must have 
a cause, and that the contrary 8upiK)sition implies an inipossibi- 

* [Book!. IVl iii. Hect. 3, pp. 141- /'o«y?/%«*,E.ss. Vl.cb. vi.— Tr^rit*, p. 455.] 
14ft, orig. od. f>ce aho Wvidj IntcUectiial f | Compare I bi«l.] 
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lity."^ Now it is manifest that no induction, how extensive 
soever, can ever lead to the discovery of a necessary truth ; for 
experience only informs us of what is, or what has been, not 
of what must necessarily be ; and the evidence of the conclusion 
must be of the same nature with that of the premises. 

But abstracting from this consideration, and viewing this 
principle merely as a contingent truth, how is it possible to 
account^ by means of experience, for our belief, that every 
change in the state of the universe is actually produced by a 
cause ? In every case in which experience informs us that two 
things are connected, both of them must have fallen under our 
observation. But the causes of by far the greater number of 
phenomena we see are perfectly unknown to us, and therefore 
we never could learn from experience whether they have causes 
or not The only instance in which we have any immediate 
knowledge of an efficient cause, is in the consciousness we have 
of our own voluntary actions, and surely this exi)ericnce is not 
sufficient to account for the confidence with which we form the 
general conclusion. 

From the foregoing observations we may infer that this prin- 
ciple is not founded on experience; and it has been shown 
clearly by Mr. Hume that it is not demonstrable by abstract 



* Tlie very acute aiid ingenious Dr. 
Campbell, although he pUiinly leaned t4» 
the supposition that our idea of causa 
tion is drawn from eiperience, acknow- 
ledges, nevertheless, that it if.eiM to 
involve the idea of iuxe$9ary connexion. 
" In the proposition whatever hath a 
beginning hath a cause, we intuitively 
conclude from the existence of one thing 
the existence of another. Tliis proposi- 
tion, however, so far differs, in my ap- 
prehension, from others of the same 
order, that I cannot avoid considering 
the oppofute assertion as not onlj false, 
but contradictory ; hut I do not pretend 
to explain tite ground of this difference." 
— Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol. I. pp. 
114, 115. — t^(i»- ^- Book I. chap. v. 
Part 3.] From the last clause it may 



be inferred, that Dr. Campbell thought 
something was still wanting for tlic 
complete elucidation of this subject. 

Even some of the philosophers who 
most confidently reject the application 
of the wonl necessary to this pn»pohition, 
admit that it involves the idea of in- 
variable connexion. I should be glatl 
to be informed what distinction they 
make between the words invariable and 
necessary. What idea do we annex to 
the phrase necessary conjunction, but n 
conjunction which cannot be varied? 
Experience (it is plain) can only inform 
u.<4 that a conjunction has been found 
unvaried as far as it has been hither- 
to observed, but how do we infer from 
this that it is an incarinhle conjunc 
tion ? 
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reasoning, — we must therefore conclude that it is either a pre- 
judice or an intidtive judgment. 

That it is not a prejudice may he safely inferred from the 
univei*sal consent of mankind, both learned and unlearned. 
Mr. Hume was the first person who called it in question, and 
even he frequently relapses unawares into the common convic- 
tion. Thus in his Treatise of Human Nature : " As to those 
Impressions which arise from the Senses, their ultimate cause 
is, in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason ; and it 
will always be impossible to decide with certainty whether they 
arise immediately from the object, or are produced by the crea- 
tive power of the mind, or are derived from the author of our 
being."* 

Upon a review of the observations and reasonings already 
stated in the course of this inquiry, it can scarcely fail to occur 
to an attentive reader, that the word cause is used both by phi- 
losophers and the vulgar in two senses, which are widely differ- 
ent. When it is said that every change in nature indicates the 
operation of a cause, the word cause expresses something which 
is supposed to be necessarily connected with the change, and 
without which it could not have happened. This may be called 
the metaphysical meaning of the word, and such causes may be 
called Metaphysical or Efficierd causes. 

In natural philosophy, however, when we speak of one thing 
being the cause of another, all that we mean is, that the two 
are constantly conjoined^ so that when we see the one we may 
expect the other. These conjunctions we learn from experience 
alone, and without an acquaintance with them we could not 
accommodate our conduct to the established course of nature. 
The causes which are the objects of oiu: investigation in nor- 
turdl philosophy may, for the sake of distinction, be called 
Physical causes} 

* [Book I. Part Hi. sect. 5, p. 151, sons, Ix)ndon, 1800,) I find the following 
or'xg. ed.J sentence, the meaning of which I am 

* In a respectable publication, en- quite unable to conjecture. 

titled Introduction to an Analysis of the " Causes are either Experimental or 

Principles of Natural Philosophy, by Rational ; experiment is the only stan- 
I>r. Matthew Young of Dublin, (Kobin- dard of exi>eiimental causes ; perception 
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In the Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mtnd,^ I 
have endeavoured to trace the origin of those prejudices which 
have led philosophers, in every age, to confound together Effi- 
cient and Physical causes ; and I have remarked the extensive 
influence which this inaccurate employment of terms has had 
on their physical systems. The ancients, in particular, seem 
universally to have ascribed a real efficiency to physical causes ; 
and the same supposition is implied in those expressions, so 
frequently in use among the moderns, of '^ a chain of causes 
and efiects, or of necessary connexions existing among physical 
events."^ Mr. Hume had, I think, great merit in showing, that 
the province of the natural philosopher is not to trace necessary 
connexions, but constant conjunctions ; or, in other words, to 
trace the general laws which regulate the order of the universe. 
But in stating this doctrine, he unfortunately went into the oppo- 
site extreme ; and as the ancients had vitiated natural philoso- 
phy by busying themselves about efficient causes, so Mr. Hume's 
argument tends, though perhaps unintentionally on his part, to 
subvert the foundations of natural religion, by affirming that 
physical causes are the only ones we know, and that the words 
Power, Efficiency, and Necessary Connexion, convey no meaning. 

If this important distinction between Efficient and Physical 
causes be kept steadily in view, Mr. Hume's doctrine concern- 
ing the relation of Cause and Effect in physics, so far from lead- 

of the necessary connexion of events 18 ports it must be supported, until ^e 

the standiurd of rational causes." In come to the first link, which is supported 

illustration of this distinction, he refers by the Throne of the Almighty." — 

to an Essay by R. Young, On the Me- {EssayB on the IrUeVectual Powers, 4to 

chanitm of Nature. od. p. 115. — [Essay 1 1 . chap, vi — Works, 

* Vol. I. chap. i. sect. 2 [Supra^ p. p. 261.]) It is difficult to reconcile the 

96, seq.] approbation here bestowed on the above 

' Even in the present times, some of similitude, with the excellent and pro- 

the most sagacious of Bacon^s followers found remarks on the relation of Cause 

show a disposition to relapse into the and Eflect, which occur in other parts of 

figurative language of the multitude. Dr. Rcid's Works. See Essays on the 

" The chain of Natural Causes," says Active Powers, p. 44, and pp. 286-288. — 

Dr. Reid, " has, not unfitly, been com- [Essay I. chap, vi., Essay IV. chap. iii. 

pared to a chain hanging down from — irorA:*, pp. 526, 606, 607.] Foraddi- 

Heaven ; a link that is discovered sup- tional remarks on the same subject, see 

ports the links below it, but it roust Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. 

itself be supported ; and that which sup- 1 1. Nulc N. 
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ing to atheism, is more favourable to religious belief than the 
common inaccurate conceptions entertained on that subject ; as 
it keeps the Deity always in view, not only as the first, but as 
the constantly operating efficient cause in the material world, 
(either immediately, or by means of some intelligent instru- 
ments,) and as the great connecting principle among all the 
various phenomena which we observe.^ 

As to Mr. Hume's metaphysical subtleties on the idea of 
Causation, it seems to me perfectly unnecessary to enlarge far- 
ther on the argument, after the solution which he has himself 
suggested of the doubts and difficulties which have been now 
under our consideration. This solution, which is, in my opi- 
nion, eminently philosophical and beautiful, and which is more 
satisfactory to my mind than anything advanced by his adver- 
saries in opposition to his reasonings, I shall transcribe in Mr. 
Hume's own words. 

" Here, then, is a kind of pre-established harmony between 
the course of nature and the succession of our ideas ; and though 
the powers and forces by which the former is governed be 
wholly unknown to us, yet our thoughts and conceptions have 
still, we find, gone on in the same train with the other works 
of nature. Custom is that principle by which this corresjwnd- 
ence has been eflected ; so necessary to the subsistence of our 
species, and the regulation of our conduct in every circumstance 
and occurrence of human life. Had not the presence of an 
object instantly excited the idea of those objects commonly con- 
joined with it, all our knowledge must have been limited to the 
narrow sphere of our memory and senses ; and we should never 
have been able to adjust means to ends, or employ our natural 
powers, either to the producing of good or avoiding evil. Those 
who delight in the discovery and contemplation of final causes, 
have here ample subject to employ their wonder and admiration. 

* This was, in fact, the very conchision the moral world. For some remarks upon 

which Malebranche drew from premises the important consequences which fol- 

strikingly similar to those of Mr. Hume. low from this error, see First Disterta- 

The great error of Malebranche in this iioii prefixed to the Suppkiiient to the 

inquiry, wjis his extending his theory of Euci/rlojKcdiu Britannica, Part 11. p. 

Occftsiomil Causes from the material to 170. — [Worl'S, vol. i. p. 430.] 
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" 1 shall add, for a farther ooafirtnation of the foregoing 
theory, that as this operation of the mind by which we infer 
like effects from like causes, and vice versa, is so essential to 
the existence of all human creatures, it is not probable that it 
could be trusted to the fallacious deductions of our reason, 
which is slow in its operations; appears not in any degree 
during the first years of infancy ; and at best is, in every age 
and period of human life, extremely liable to error and mis- 
take. It is more conformable to the ordinary wisdom of 
NATURK to secure so necessary an act of the mind by some 
histinct or mechanical tendency, which may be infallible in its 
operations ; may discover itself at the first appearance of life 
and thought; and may be independent of all the laboured 
de<luctions of the understanding. As nature has taught us 
the use of our limbs without giving us the knowledge of the 
muscles and nerves by which they are actuated, so has she im- 
planted in us an instinct which carries forward the thoughts 
in a correspondent course to that which she has established 
among external objects, though we are ignorant of those ^e^er» 
and forces on which this regular course and succession of 
objects totally depend."^ 

I had just observed, before I introduced the foregoing quota- 
tion, that if the distinction between Efficient and Physical causes 
be admitted, Mr. Hume's dcx; trine with respect to the relation 
between Cause and Effect in natural philosophy, is more favour- 
able to theism than the common inaccurate conceptions which 
are cntertiiined concerning that relation, as it keeps the Deity 
always in view as the constantly operating efficient cause in the 
material world, and as the great connecting principle among 
all its various phenomena.'* 



* See in the last edition of Mr. Hume's 
PJUloaopliical Esmijs, publiKhod during 
his own lifetinjc, the two sections on- 
tilled Sceptical Doubts concerning the 
Operations of tfw. (JndersttmJing, and 
Sceptical SoliUifm of these Doubts. — 
[fnquiri/ concerning Human I Sutler- 
sUtmling, sett. v. at t'ud.] 

' As a pr<M»f of iho ef»nfu^*io^ w«' an- 



liable to run into in our spcculationH 
about causes, without a due attention to 
the ambiguity of the word cause, I slmll 
transcribe a few sentences from Mr. 
IJurke's Iiupiiry into tlie Sublime and 
Beautiful; in which he has explicitly 
assigned to the phrase efficient cau/te the 
same moaning I annex to the phrase />^//- 
sicid came. In consocjucucc of this, hu 
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But perhaps it may be thought by some that this very con- 
clusion is a sufficient refutation of the supposition from which 
it is inferred ; for how is it possible to conceive that all the 
events which are constantly taking place in the different parts 
of the material universe are the immediate effects of the 
Divine agency ? 

For my own part, I have no scruple to admit this conclusion 
in all its extent ; for I cannot perceive any absurdity that it 
involves ; and I am happy to find that it is agreeable to the 
sentiments of some of our best and soundest philosophers. 



has been led to represent it as the basi> 
ness of natural philosophy to investigate 
efficient causes y while, at the same time, 
he acknowledges that uUimate causes are 
placed beyond the reach of our faculties. 
" When I say I intend to inquire 
into the efficient cause of sublimity and 
beauty, I would not be understood to 
say that I can come to the ultimate 

cause That great chain of 

causes which links one to another, even 
to the throne of God himself, can never 
be unravelled by any industry of ours. 
When we go but one step beyond the 
immediately sensible qualities of things, 
we go ont of our depth. All we do 
after is but a faint struggle, that shows 
we are in an element which does not 
belong to us. So that when I speak of 
cause and efficient cause, I only mean 
certain affections of the mind that cause 
certain changes in the body ; or certain 
powers and properties in bodies that 
tcork a change in the mind. As if I 
were to explain the motion of a body 
falling to the ground, I would say it was 
caused by gravity, and I would endea- 
vour to show after what manner this 
)K)wer operated, without attempting to 
show why it operated in this manner; 
or if I were to explain the effects of 
bodies striking one another by the com- 
mon laws of percussion, I should not 
endeavour to explain hoiv motion itself 
is communicated.'' — [l*art IV. sect, i.] 



Is it not a more simple and distinct 
phraseology to give to those causes 
which the natural philosopher investi- 
gates the name of Physical^ and to 
apply the epithet Efficient (agreeably 
to its literal import) to what Burke calls 
ultimcUe causes ? 

When I first proposed (more than 
forty years ago) this phraseology to the 
late Dr. Reid, he objected to it that 
Newton, to whose language he was 
superstitiously attached, had used the 
phrases jyJiysical causes and efficient 
causes as synonymous. If this be the 
fact, I have no scruple to say, that 
Newton has l)een guilty of indefinite 
and ambiguous expression ; and that 
the observation only furnishes an addi- 
tional argument in favour of those dis- 
tinctive epithets I wish to introduce. 
Had my excellent friend adopted my 
suggestion, I cannot help thinking that 
he would have reconciled some apparent 
inconsistencies which occur in his 
later publications, and obviated some 
of the cavils with which ho has been 
assailed by his not always candid o\h 
ponents. 

For various other observations which 
appear to myself not unimportant on the 
subject of this section, I beg leave to 
refer to the Second Volume of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, Chap. 1 V. 
sect. 1. — \Sapra, p. 2,'n, seq.^ 
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" All things," says Dr. Clarke * " that are done in the world 
are done either immediately by God himself, or by created 
intelligent beings. Matter being evidently not capable of any 
laws or powers whatsoever, any more than it is capable of in- 
telligence, excepting only this one negative power, that every 
part of it will of itself always and necessarily continue in that 
state, whether of rest or motion, wherein it at present is. So 
that all those things which we commonly, say are the effects of 
the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, of gravitation, 
attraction, or the like, are indeed (if we will speak strictly and 
properly) the effects of Oods acting upon matter continually 
and every moment^ either immediately by himself, or me- 
diately by some created intelligent beings. . , . Consequently, 
there is no such thing as what we commonly call the course of 
nature^ or the power of nature. The course of nature, truly 
and properly speaking, is nothing else but the will of God pro- 
ducing certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, and 
uniform manner ; which course or manner of acting being in 
every moment perfectly arbitrary^ is as easy to be altered at 
any time as to be preserved."^ 

Although, however, my opinion on this subject perfectly 
coincides with that of Dr. Clarke; I must own that it has not 
hitherto been the prevailing opinion among the learned, either 
of ancient or of modern times. Many of the most celebrated 
theories we meet with in the history both o/ physics and of 



♦ [The Evidences of Natural and 
ReveaUd Beligum^ Prop. xiv. — Works, 
folio edit. Vol. II. p. 697. See other 
passages to the same effect quoted above 
in Works, Vol. III. p. 418, seq.] 

* In speaking of the theory of Occa- 
sional Causes, Mr. Hume has committed 
an historical mistake, which I shall take 
this opportunity to correct. '* Male- 
brnnche," he observes, " and other Car- 
tesians, made the doctrine of the uni- 
versal and solo eflicacy of the Deity the 
foundation of all their philosophy. Tt 
Jiadj however, no authority in Eng- 
land. IxKjke, (^rhe, and Cudworth, 



never so much as take notice of it, but 
suppose all along that matter has a real, 
thongh subordinate and derived power." 
— Essays, Vol. II. p. 476. Edition of 
1784.— [Note D ; p. 648, ed. 1788.] 

Mr. Hume was probably led to con- 
nect, in this last sentence, the name of 
Clarke with those of Locke and Cud- 
worth, by taking for granted that his 
metaphysical opinions agreed exactly 
with those commonly ascribed to Sir 
Isaac Newton. The above quotation 
proves that, in fact, his opinion, in so far 
as matter is concerned, was the same 
with that of Malebranche. 
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metaphysics, have taken their rise from the zeal of philosophers 
to elude this very conclusion, which appeared to them too ex- 
travagant to merit a particular refutation. It was this idea 
wliich gave birth to the scheme of Materialism ; to the Plastic 
Nature of Cudworth ; to the Mechanical Theories of the Uni- 
verse proposed by Descartes and Leibnitz; and to various 
others equally gratuitous and not less extravagant As these 
theories are not yet entirely abandoned by philosophers, a 
slight review of the most remarkable may be supposed neces- 
sary for the complete illustration of this subject ; and I 
shall accordingly allot for that piu*pose a Note at the end of 
this volume.^ 

The different hypotheses to which I have now alluded have 
been adopted by ingenious men in preference to the simple and 
sublime doctrine which supjx)ses the order of the universe to be 
not only at first established, but every moment maintained by 
the incessant agency of one supreme mind, — ^a doctrine against 
which no objection can be stated, but what is foimded on pre- 
judices resulting from our own imperfections. How far, indeed, 
the events we see are actually produccil by the immediate hand 
of God, or how far he may avail himself of the instrumentality 
of subordinate intelligences, it is impossible for us to determine; 
but of this we may rest assured, that when he chooses to com- 
municate a certain measure of power to any of his creatures, 
and employs their operation to accomplish the ends of his pro- 
vidence, it is not because he is himself incompetent to the 
magnitude, or to the multiplicity of the effects which take 
place in the universe. And, therefore, the consideration of 
these effects, how astonishing soever they may be, furnishes no 
argimient in favour of the theories which have already been 
enumerated. 

How powerfully the speculations of philosophers on this 
subject have been influenced by prejudices suggested by the 
analogy of human nature, appears from various i)assages both 
in ancient and modem authors. 

In the seventh chapter of the treatise De Mundo, ascribed 

> Sec Note A. 
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to' Aristotle, the author represente it as nnbcconiing the dignity 
of tlie Supreme Being, avrovpyeiv airctvTa, ** to set his hand to 
every thing." — " If it were not congruous in respect of the state 
and majesty of Xerxes, the great king of Persia, tliat he should 
condescend to do all the meanest offices himself, much less can 
this be thought suitable in respect of God." Even Mr. Boyle, 
one of the profoundest, and one of the most pious of our Eng- 
lish philosophers, seems to have considered it as derogating 
from the beauty and perfection of the universe, to suppose that 
the Divine agency is constantly necessary to preserve it in 
order, or that he is obliged to employ subordinate intelligences 
to supply the defects of his mechanism. " It seems manifest 
enough," according to him, " that whatsoever is done in the 
world, at least where the rational soul intervenes not, is really 
effected by corporeal causes and agents, according to the laws 
settled by the Omniscient Author of things." And elsewhere 
he observes, *' That as it more recommends the skill of an 
engineer to contrive an elaborate engine, so as that there need 
nothing to reach his ends in it but the contrivance of parts 
void of understanding, than if it were necessary that ever and 
anon a discreet servant should be employed to concur notably 
to the operations of this or that part, or to hinder the engine 
from being out of order, so it more sets off the wisdom of God 
in the fabric of the universe, that he can make so vast a 
machine perform all those many things which he designed it 
should, by the mere contrivance of brute matter managed by 
certain laws of motion, and upheld by his ordinary and general 
concourse, than if he employed from time to time an intelligent 
overseer to regulate and control the motion of the parts."^ — 
" What may be the opinion of others," eays Lord Kames, " with 
respect to this argument of Mr. Boyle, I cannot say, but to me 
it is perfectly conclusive. Considering this universe as a great 
machine, the workmanship of an intelligent cause, I cannot 
avoid thinking it the more complete the less mending or inter- 
position it requires. The perfection of every piece of work- 
manship, human and divine, consists in its answering the 

* Inptirf/ info the Vulffar Notion of Nature. 
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designed purpose, without bestowing farther labour upon 
it/'i 

The notions of the ancient Epicureans concerning the happi- 
ness of the Deity, which they thought could not fail to be im- 
paired by the incessant cares and the unremitted exertions of a 
superintending Providence, plainly took their rise from the 
same source. They are beautifully expressed in the following 
verses of LtLcretitis, where, by the way, he has artfully blended 
various other topics of sceptical declamation not very consistent 
with each other, nor with that just now mentioned. 

" Nam (proh sancta Deum tranquiUa pectora pace, 
Quae placidum degunt SBYum, vitamque serenam !) 
Quia regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est modcranter habenas ? 
QuiH pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus setheriis terras suffire feraceis ? 
OmuibuB inque locis esse omni tempore pnesto? 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, ccelique serena 
Concutiat sonitu ? turn fulmiDa mittat, et fedeie 
Saepe suas disturbet, et in desorta recedens 
Sseviat exercens telUm, qnod saspe nocenteis 
Practcrit, exanimatque indigiios inque merenteis?"* 

The logical inconsistency of this passage (the poetical merit 
of which cannot be too much admired) is sufficiently obvious. 
For what is it that constitutes the astonishing sublimity of the 
description ? What but the magnitude and the multiplicity of 
those physical changes which the poet represents as every mo- 
ment exhibited to our view ? And it is from this very magni- 
tude and multiplicity in the phenomena that he infers the 
impossibility of their being produced by Grod ; first, because 
such an exertion would disturb the tranquillity of his repose ; 
and secondly, because it exceeds the limits of his power. Surely 
the greater the change^ the more strongly does it evince the 
necessity of a cause ; nor is it easy to conceive a more extra- 

* Essay on tlie Laws of Motion^ publishcil in the Esmvjs, Physical and 
Literary y of the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh. 
« Lucretiuft, Lib. IT. 1092. 
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ordinary inference, than to deny that the cause exists, because 
in degree it passes the bounds of our comprehension. 

If the power of God be unequal to the accomplishment of all 
these wonders, what other name shall we give to the mysterious 
energy from which they proceed ? Grant only the reality of 
this energy or active power y and you grant the necessity of mind 
to account for the phenomena of the universe. And farther 
than this I do not push our conclusions in this part of the 
argument.^ 

How much more philosophical than the lines just quoted 
from Lucretius, I may add how much more sublime, is the 
well-known passage of our English poet ! 

" All are but parts of one stiipendoufi whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.'** 



^ Even Horace, in his graver mo- 
ments, bestows on the Epicurean sys- 
tem the title of a mad philoMphy, and 
acknowledges its effects in unsettling 
his own mind. It is remarkable that he 
ascribes the revival of his old Stoical 
impressions to some of those phenomena 
of nature from which Lucretius draws 
an opposite conclusion. 

" Pareoi Deomm culior et i]lfrequen^ 

iKSAWmVIi DUM lAPimiJI 

OonuLTUi laao : nunc retronum 
Vela dare, atqoe iterare eomu 
Oogor relietot. Namqoe Dietpiur 
Igni conuoo nubila dlTidens 
Plenimque, pfr jmrum tonantf* 
E^it equot wlucremqw eurrum ,- 
Quo bruta t«Ilus et rsga flumina, 
Quo Styx," *c. kc 

Carm, Lib. I. Ode zxxiv. 

This ode has been considered by Da- 
cier and other critics as an ironical Jeu 
iTetprit levelled against the Stoical doc- 
trine of Providence. I am glad to find that 

VOL. VII. 



Dr. Copleston, (a very high authority,) 
in his elegant and philosophical Prelec- 
tions on Poetry, pronounces it to bo »n 
ode " Sincere animi ardore et sum ma 
erga Deum pietate insignis." — PrceUc- 
tiones Aoadeniica Oxonii HahiUB ab 
Edvardo Copleston, S. T. B., p. 278. 

If (according to the very happy con- 
jecture of the Abbe Gagliani) this ode 
is supposed to be merely the introduc- 
tion to the following one, O Diva gra- 
turn qy€B regis Antiutn, this union of the 
two odes will be found to bestow on 
both much additional sublimity and 
beauty. See the Commenttiires InidiU 
tvr Horace^ published in the second 
volume of the Milanget de LittSrature 
of M. Suard: Paris, 1804.— A spirited 
translation of the two odes thus com- 
bined may be found in the LycSe of La 
Harpe, Vol. II. p. 358, et $eq. 

* [Pope's E$9ay on Man, Ep. i. 
267.] 

C 
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This passage (as Dr. Joseph Warton has remarked) bears a 
very striking analogy to a noble one in the old Orphic verses, 
quoted in the Treatise Ilepl Koa-fiov, ascribed to Aristotle ;^ 
and it is not a little curious that the same ideas occur in some 
specimens of Hindoo poetry translated by Sir W. Jones, more 
particularly in the Hymn to Narraynay or the Spirit ofOod^ 
taken (as he informs us) from the writings of their ancient 
authors. 

*' Omniscient Spirit, A^hoBO all-ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam, 
Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream," &c. &c. &c.* 



* " The learned have been mnch 

divided in their opinions concerning this 

piece." See AVarton's Essay on the 

WriimgB and Genius ofPopCj Vol. II. 

p. 168, and the authors there cited. 

Dr. Walton's own opinion is, " that 
the Treatise De Mundo ought to be 
ascribed to Aristotle, notwithstanding 
the different form of its composition." — 
(Ibid.) But he gives no reason for 
thinking so. 

The learned Meiners {Jlistoria Doc- 
trines de Vero Deo) decides with confi- 
dence that Aristotle was not the author 
of it, and states particularly the grounds 
of this decision. That this was also the 
opinion of Dr. Parr will be seen from 
Note 13. 

* The lines above quoted fn>m Pope 
have been censured by some writers as 
savouring of Sjpinozism ; and the same 
censure has been extended to various 
passages in the Seasons of Tliomsdn, 
particularly to the hynm at the end. I 
suspect strongly that the authors of thin 
criticism have been but slightly ac- 
quainted with Spinoza's writings, other- 
wise they would never have confounded 
a system, which goes to the complete 
annihilation of every religious benti- 
nient, with a doctrine which (although 
somewhat approaching to it in phraseo- 
logy) has plainly originated in fecliiigH 



of deep, if not of mystical devotion. The 
former tends to explain away the exist- 
ence of God, by identifying him with 
matter ; the latter to give Hfo and ex- 
pression to matter, by representing every 
object as full of God. 

The same mode of speaking occurs 
frequently in the Sacred Writings, as 
when it is said that " in God we live, 
and move, and have our being." It is 
thus also that thunder is called his voice, 
the wind his breath, and the tempest 
the blast of his nostrils. Upon a sub- 
ject of this nature, it is impossible to 
express ourselves in a language which 
is not more or less metaphorical ; but 
the import of these metaphors must bo 
collected from the scope and spirit of 
the renfonings with which they are con- 
nected. The theory of the Anima 
Alumli, how absurd and dangerous so- 
ever, when pushed to its utmost logical 
consequences, is certainly suggested by 
one of the most obvious and natural of 
all analogies — that of our own frame ; 
and therefore it is but fair to put the 
mobt favourable construction possible on 
the views of those who Grst adopted it. 
To compaie it to the Pantheism of Spi- 
noza and his followers, betrays a dispo- 
sition to discredit the noblest passages 
in the heathen moralists, and may per- 
haps lead to other inferences, of which 
some «>f the writers who have given 
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How far, indeed, the doctrine expressed in these lines is 
agreeable to truth, (at least in so far as it involves the suppo- 
sition of the unity of God,) we are not yet warranted by any of 
the reasonings I have stated to pronounce. I would only at 
present remark the simplicity and the sublimity of the doc- 
trine, — two recommendations which, on a subject of this nature, 
furnish no inconsiderable presumptions that the doctrine is true. 
For how is it possible to conceive that the limited powers of 
man are able to imagine an order of things more simple and 
sublime than what exists in reality ? Mr. Boyle, indeed, in the 
passage formerly quoted from him, represents the supposition 
of God's incessant agency as detracting from the perfection and 
beauty of the universe, and appeals to those principles on which 
we judge of the skill and ingenuity displayed in the structure 
of a machine. But the illustration is by no means apposite. 
The intention of a machine is to save labour, and therefore the 
less frequently the interposition of the artist is necessary, the 
more completely does the machine accomplish the end for which 
it was made. These ideas surely do not apply to the works of 
the Almighty. The multiplicity of his operations neither dis- 
tracts his attention nor exhausts his power ; nor can we suppose 
him reduced to the necessity of abridging their number by call- 
ing mechanism to his aid, without imputing to him the imper- 
fections which mark our own circumscribed faculties and 
dependent condition. 

SECT. II. OF THE ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

FROM FINAL CAUSES.* 

Having treated at considerable length of the foundations of 
our reasoning from the Eflfect to the Cause, and of the evidences 

coantenance to this comparisoD are not perceive anything approaching to Athe- 

aware. ism. — See Dissertation prefixed to the 

" Etna Del «Kle. ni.i terra, et pontu,. t ^r. Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 

BCooBlum. et rirtiw ? Suptros quid qowri- tannica, Part II. pp. 76, 11. —{Supra, 

mui ultra ? Works, Vol. I. pp. 303-306.] 

Jupiter eet qnodcunque Tide^. quocunqne 

""'^«^" * [See supra, Elements, &c.. Vol. TI. 

I pity the man who in these lines can chap. iv. sect. 6, pp. 335-3r»7.] 
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of Active Power exhibited in the universe, I proceed now to 
illustrate that principle of our nature which leads us to appre- 
hend intelligence or design when we see a variety of means 
conspiring to a particular end. In examining this part of our 
constitution, my object is similar to what I had in view in the 
speculations in which*we have last been engaged, not to bring 
to light any new or abstruse conclusion, but to vindicate against 
the cavils of sceptics, a mode of reasoning that is equally 
familiar to the philosopher and the vulgar, and which is not 
more intimately connected with our religious belief than with 
our rational conduct in the common business of life. What 
this mode of reasoning is will be best explained by a few 
examples : — And for this purpose I shall avail myself of the 
evidences for the existence of God which Socrates is .said to 
have appealed to in his conversation on this subject with Aris- 
todemus, as it is related with an almost divine simplicity in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon.^ 

" ' Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man whom you admire 
on account of his merit ?' 

" Aristodemus having answered, * many ;* — ' name some of 
them, I pray you.' 

" ' I admire,' said Aristodemus, ^ Homer for his Epic Poetry ; 
Melanippides for his Dithyrambics ; Sophocles for Tragedy ; 
Polycletes for Statuary ; and Zeuxis for Painting.' 

" * But which seems to you most worthy of admiration, Aris- 
todemus, — the artist who forms Images void of Motion and In- 
telligence, or one who hath the skill to produce animals that 
are endued not only with activity, but understanding T 

" ' The latter J there can be no doubt,' replied Aristodemus, 



' " Je ne sais 8*il y a aucane prcuve 
metapliysiqae plus frappante, et qui 
parle plus fortement tl I'homme, que cet 
ordre admirable qui r^gne dans le monde ; 
et sMl jamais il y a eu un plus bcl argu- 
ment que ce verset, Ccdi enarrant Oh- 
riam Dei. Aussi vous voyez, que New- 
ton n'en apporte point d'autre k la fin de 
son Optique et de see Principes. II ne 
trouToit point de raisonnement plus con- 



vainquant et plus bean en faveur de la 
Divinite que celui de Platon, qui fait 
dire k un de ses interlocuteurs, ' Vona 
jugcz que j*ai une &me intelligente por- 
ce<|ue vous appercevez de I'ordre dans 
mes paroles et dans mes actions, jugez 
done en voyant I'ordre de ce monde 
qu*il y a une aine souvcrainement in- 
t^'lligenle.' " — Voltaire, ElSmeru de 
Philosophie, Chap. I. De Dieu. 
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* provided the production was not the effect of chance, \mi of 
wisdom and contrivance/ 

" ' But since there are many things, some of which we can 
easily see the use of, while we cannot say of others, to what 
purpose they were produced, — which of these, Aristodemus, do 
you suppose the work of wisdom ?' 

'^ ' It should seem the most reasonable to aflirm it of tliose 
whose fitness and utility are so evidently apparent' 

" ' But it is evidently apparent, that He who at the beginning 
made man, endued him with Senses because they were good for 
him, — eyes wherewith to behold whatever was visible, and ears 
to hear whatever was to be heard. For say, Aristodemus, to 
what purpose should odours be prepared, if the sense of smell- 
ing had been denied ? Or why the distinctions of bitter and 
sweet, of savoury and unsavoury, unless a palate had been like- 
wise given, conveniently placed, to arbitrate between them, and 
declare the difference ? Is not that Providence, Aristodemus, 
in a most eminent manner conspicuous, which, because the eye 
of man is so delicate in its contexture, hath therefore prepared 
eyelids like doors, whereby to secure it — which extend of them- 
selves whenever it is needful, and again close when sleep 
approaches ? Are not these eyelids provided as it were with a 
fence on the edge of them, to keep off the wind and guard the 
eye ? Even the eyebrow itself is not without its office ; but as 
a pent-house is prepared to turn off the sweat, which, falling 
from the forehead, might enter and annoy that no less tender 
than astonishing part of us 1 Is it not to be admired that the 
ears should take in sounds of every sort, and jet are not too 
much filled by them ? That the fore- teeth of the animal should 
be formed in such a manner as is evidentlv best suited for the 
cutting of its food, as those on the side for grinding it in 
pieces ? That the mouth through which this food is conveyed 
should be placed so near the nose and the eyes as to prevent 
the passing unnoticed whatever is unfit for nourishment ; while 
nature, on the contrary, hath set at a distance, and concealed 
from the senses, all that might disgust or any way offend 
them ? And canst thou still doubt, Aristodemus ! whether a 
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disposition of parts like this should be the work of chance, or 
of wisdom and contrivance ?' 

** * I have no longer any doubt,' replied Aristodemus ; ' and 
indeed the more I consider it, the more evident it appears to 
me, that man must be the masterpiece of some great artificer, 
carrying along with it infinite marks of the love and favour of 
Him who hath thus formed it.' 

" ^ And what thinkest thou, Aristodemus, of that desire in the 
individual which leads to the continuance of the species ? 
Of that tenderness and affection in the female towards her 
young, so necessary for its preservation ? Of that unremitted 
love of life, and dread of dissolution, which take such strong 
possession of us from the moment we begin to be ?' 

" ^ I think of them,' answered Aristodemus, ' as so many regu- 
lar operations of the same great and wise artist, deliberately 
determined to preserve what he hath once made.' 

" ^ But farther, — unless thou desircst to ask me questions ; — 
seeing, Aristodemus, thou thyself art conscious of reason and 
intelligence, supposest thou there is no intelligence elsewhere ? 
Thou knowest thy body to be a small part of that wide ex- 
tended earth which thou everywhere beholdest ; — the moisture 
contained in it thou also knowest to be a small portion of that 
mighty mass of waters whereof seas themselves are but a part ; 
while the rest of the elements contribute out of their abundance 
to thy formation. It is the soul then alone, — that intellectual 
part of us ! which is come to thee by some lucky chance ; from, 
I know not where ; if so be, there is indeed no intelligence 
elsewhere. And we must be forced to confess that this stu- 
pendous universe, with all the various bodies contained therein, 
equally amazing, whether we consider their magnitude or 
number, whatever their use, whatever their order, — all have 
been produced, not by intelligence but chance !' 

" ' It is with difficulty that I can suppose otherwise,' returned 
Aristodemus, ^ for I behold none of those gods whom you speak 
of as making and governing all things; whereas I see the 
artists, when at their work, here among us,' 

Neither yet seest thou thy soul, Aristodemus, which, how- 
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ever, most assuredly governs thy body ; although it may well 
seem, by thy manner of talking, that it is chance^ and not 
reason which governs thee.' 

" ' I do not despise the gods/ said Aristodemus ; * on the con- 
trary, I conceive so highly of their excellence, as to suppose 
they stand in no need either of me or of my services.' 

" * Thou mistakest the matter, Aristodemus ; the greater 
magnificence they have shown in their care of thee, so much 
the more honour and service thou owest them.' 

" ' Be assured,' said Aristodemus, * if I once could be persuaded 
the gods took care of man, I should want no monitor to remind 
me of my duty.' 

" * And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods take care 
of man ! Hath not the glorious privilege of walking upright 
been alone bestowed on him, whereby he may, with the better 
advantage, survey what is around him ; contemplate with more 
ea*?e those splendid objects which are above; and avoid the 
numerous ills and inconveniences which would otherwise befall 
him ? Other animals, indeed, they have provided with feet, by 
which they may remove from one place to another ; but to man 
they have also given hands, with which he can form many 
things for his use, and make himself happier than creatures of 
any other kind. A tongue hath been bestowed on every other 
animal ; but what animal, except man, hath the power of form- 
ing words with it, whereby to explain his thoughts, and make 
them intelligible to others ? and to show that the gods have 
had regard to his very pleasures, they have not limited them, 
like those of other animals, to times and seasons, but man is 
left to indulge in them whenever not hurtful to him.' 

" * But it is not with respect to the body alone that the gods 
have shown themselves thus bountiful to man 1 their most 
excellent gift is that smd they have infused into him, which so 
far surpasses what is elsewhere to be found. For by what 
animal, except man, is even the existence of those gods dis- 
covered, who have produced, and still uphold, in such regular 
order, this beautiful and stupendous frame of the universe ? 
What other species of creatures are to be found that can serve 
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— that can adore them ? What other animal is able, like man, 
to provide against the assaults of heat and cold, of thirst and 
hmiger ? that can lay up remedies for the time of sickness, and 
improve the strength nature hath given by a well-proportioned 
exercise ? that can receive like him, information and instruc- 
tion ; or so happily keep in memory what he hath seen, and 
heard, and learnt ? These things being so, who seeth not that 
man is, as it were, a God in the midst of this visible creation ; 
so far doth he surpass, whether in the endowments of soul or 
body, all animals whatsoever that have been produced therein ! 
For if the body of the ox had been joined to the mind of man, 
the acuteness of the latter would have stood him in small stead, 
while unable to execute the well-designed plan ; nor would the 
human form have been of more use to the brute, so long as it 
remained destitute of understanding. But in thee ! Aristo- 
demus, hath been joined to a wonderful soul a body no less 
wonderful; and sayest thou after this, "the gods take no 
thought for me !" What wouldst thou, then, more to convince 
thee of their care ?' • -^ 

" ' I would they should send and inform me,' said Aristodemus, 
*' what things I oughty or ought not to do ; in like manner as 
thou sayest they frequently do to thee.' 

" ^ And what then, Aristodemus ! supposest thou, that when 
the gods give out some oracle to all the Athenians, they mean 
it not for thee ? — If, by their prodigies, they declare aloud to all 
Greece, — to all mankind, — the tilings which shall befall them, 
— are they dumb to thee alone ? — ^And art thou the only person 
whom they have placed beyond their care ? Believest thou they 
would have wrought into the mind of man a persuasion of 
their being able to make him happy or miserable, if so be they 
had no such potoer ? — Or would not even man himself, long 
ere this, have seen through the gross delusion ? — How is it, 
Aristodemus, thou rememberest, or remarkest not, that the 
kingdoms and commonwealths, most renowned as well for their 
wisdom as antiquity, are those whose piety and devotion hath 
been the most observable ? and that even man himself is never 
so well disposed to serve the Deity as in that part of life when 
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reason bears the greatest sway, and his judgment supposed in 
its fill! strength and maturity. Consider, my Avistodemus, that 
the soul which resides in thy body can govern it at pleasure. 
Why then may not the soul of the universe, which pervades 
and animates every part of it, govern it in like manner ? — If 
thine eye hath the power to take in many objects, and these 
placed at no small distance from it, marvel not if the eye of 
the Deity can, at one glance, comprehend the whole ? And as 
thou perceivest it not beyond thy ability to extend thy care, at 
the same time, to the concerns of Athens, Egypt, Sicily, why 
thinkest thou, my Aristodemus, that the Providence of God 
may not easily extend itself throughout the whole universe ? 
As, therefore, among men we make best trial of the affection 
and gratitude of our neighbour by showing him kindness, and 
discover his wisdom by consulting him in our distress, do thou, 
in like manner, behave towards the gods And if thou wouldst 
experience what their wisdom, and what their love, render 
thyself deserving the commimication of some of those divine 
secrets which may not be penetrated by man, and are imparted 
to those alone who consult, who adore, who obey the Deity. 
Then shalt thou, my Aristodemus, understand there is a Being 
whose eye pierceth throughout all nature, and whose ear is 
open to every sound ; extended to all place ; extending through 
all time ; and whose bounty and care can know no other bounds 
than those fixed by his own creation !' 

" By this discourse, and others of the like nature, Socrates 
taught his friends that they were not only to forbear whatever 
was impious, unjust, or unbecoming before men ; but even 
when alone they ought to have a regard to all their actions, 
since the gods have their eyes continually upon us, and none of 
our designs can be concealed from them."^ 

The evidence which the foregoing considerations afford for 
the existence of Gtod constitutes what is commonly called the 
argument from Fined Causes, and as the expression has the 
sanction of use in its favour, we shall continue to employ it, 

* Xenopbon's Memorabilui of So- [Thfi refercnro to the original i» Rook 
eraten. TrnnslHt^^d by Surah Fielding I. chap. iv. sret. 2, iifiq.] 
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notwithstanding its impropriety. It was first introduced by 
Aristotle, who distinguished Causes into four kinds, the Effi- 
cient, the Material, the Formal, and the Final : — A distinction 
which, as Dr. Reid justly observes, " like many other of 
Aristotle's, is only a distinction of the various meanings of an 
ambiguous word ; for the Efficient, the Matter, the Form, and 
the End, have nothing common in their nature by which they 
may be accounted species of the same genu8'^' But the Greek 
word which we translate cause had these four diflferent mean- 
ings in Aristotle 8 days, and we have added other meanings. 
We do not indeed call the Matter or Form of a thing its cause ; 
but we have Final causes. Second causes, Instrumental causes, 
Immediate causes, Predisponent causes, and I know not how 
many others."^ 



• [On this in Reid'e Collected Works 
there is the following note : — " They 
have all this ' in common ' — that each is 
an arUecedent, which not being, the con- 
sequent, called the effect, would not 
hey — The passage is from The Active 
Powers, Essay I. chap. vi. — Works, p. 
b2Q,—Ed:\ 

^ This tlistinction of Aristotle's is 
illustrated by Seneca in his 65th Epistle 
— " Causam Aristoteles putat tribus 
modis dici. Prima, inquit, causa est 
ipsa Materia, sine qua nihil potest effici. 
Secunda, Opifex. Tcrtia, Forma quae 
unicuique operi imponitur, tanquam 
statute; nam hanc Aristoteles Idos {Euiot) 
vocftt. Quarta quoque, inquit, his ac- 
cedit, Propositum totius opens, 

'* Quid sit hoc, aperiam. JKs, prima 
statuac causa est : nunquam cnira facta 
esset, nisi fuisset id, [Materies,] ex quo 
ea funderetur, ducereturvc. Secunda 
causa, Artifex est : non potuisset cnim 
ns illud in habitum statuae figurari, 
nisi accessissent perit« raanus. Tcrtia 
causa est Forma: ncqne enim statua 
ista Doryphoros aut Diadumenos voca- 
retur, nisi haec illi esset impressa facies. 
Quarta causa est, facicndi Propositum : 
nam nisi hoc fuisset, facta non esset. 



Quid est propositum? Quod invitavit 
artificem, quod ille secutus fecit. Vel 
pecunia est hoc, si vendituras fabrica- 
vit ; vel gloria, si laboravit in nomcn ; 
vel religio, si donum templo paravit. 
Ergo et hsec causa est, propter quam fit. 
An non putas inter causas facti operis 
numerandum, qva remote factum non 
esset?" 

Aristotle's own words on the subject 
{Natur. Auscult. [L. IF. c. iii.]) are thus 
translated by Mr. Harris. 

" In one manner that may be called 
a Cause, out of ichich, existing as a part 
of it, anything is made or compounded. 
Thus is brass the cause of a statue, 
silver of a cup, and so also the higher 
genera in which these are included ;" (as 
metal the genus of brass and silver, 
body the genus including metal, &c.) — 
'* In another way, the Form and Exem- 
plar of anything is its Cause ; that is to 
say, in other words, the definition or 
rationale of its essence ;" (that wliich, 
characterizing it to bo such a particular 
thing, distinguiNhcs it from all things 
else ;) " and of this rationale the several 
higher genera. Thus the cause of the 
diapason or octave is the proportion of 
two to one ; and more generally than 
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Dr. Reid has observed that the argument from Final Causes, 
when reduced to a syHogism, contains two propositions. Krst, 
that design may be traced from its effects : This is the major 
proposition. The minor is, that there are appearances of de- 
sign in the universe.* The ancient sceptics, he says, granted 
the first, but denied the second. The modems (in consequence 
of the discoveries in natural philosophy) have been obliged to 
abandon the ground which their predecessors maintained, and 
have disputed the major proposition. 

Among those who have denied the possibility of tracing 
design from its effects, Mr. Hume is the most eminent ; and he 
seems to have considered his reasonings on this subject as form- 
ing one of the most splendid pai ts of his philosophy ; accord- 
ing to him all such inferences are inconchisive, being neither 
demonstrable by reasoning, nor dedncihle from exjx?rience. 

In examining Mr. Hiune's argument on this subject, Dr. 
Beidf admits, that the inferences we make of design from its 
effects, are not tlie result of reasoning or experience ; but still 
he contends such inferences may be made with a degree of cer- 



that, is Dumber; and in nioroovfr the 
eeveral parts out of wliii h thiH denni- 
tion is formed — Add to thisrauso, that 
other, from whence the original princijAe 
of change^ or of ccaning in change; ah 
for instance, the pernon who deliberatcH 
is the cause of that which results from 
such deliberation : the father is the 
cause of the son ; and, in general, the 
Efficifnto^iho thinp effected, the power 
changing of the thing changed. — He- 
sides these Causes there is that also 
which is considered as the End, that is 
to say, the Cause for the sake of which 
the thing is done. Tlius the cause of 
exercising is health ; for if it bo asked 
why does he use exercise? we say to 
preserve his health ; and having said 
thus much, we think we have given the 
proper cause." — IToribi of James Harris, 
Esq., Vol. 1. pp. 156, 157. [Quarto edi- 
tion. — Note xvii. on the First of The 
Three TVvo/mw.j 



HitHc quotations (in which 1 think 
there is a great deal of wliat Dr. PrieNt- 
ley somewhere calls »oUvin trijiing,) 
api>cttr to nic to justify fully the criti- 
ti^m I borrowed from l>r. Keid, that 
they amount only to an exixmition of 
the different meanings of an ambiguous 
wi>rd. I believe it would be for the ad- 
vantage of moral science if the phrase 
final cause were as completely baniHhed 
from our language as the phrases mate- 
rial nnii formal causes ; but when modes 
of expression arc sonctioned by universal 
use, I do not conbider myself as entitled 
to lead the way in iimovations. It is 
sufficient for me to caution my readers 
against the improprieties of common 
language, and to guanJ as far as I can 
against the errors in reasoning to which 
they lea<l. 

* [On the Intellectual Pbinrn, Essay 
VI. chap, vi.- Wnrhn, pp tfiO, ACA.] 

t [Ibid.l 
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taiDty equal to what the human mind is able to attain in any 
instance whatever. The opinions we form of the talents of 
other men, nay, our belief that other men are intelligent beings, 
are founded on this very inference of design from its effects. 
Intelligence and design are not objects of our senses ; and yet 
we judge of them every moment from external conduct and be- 
liaviour, with as little hesitation as we pronounce on the exist- 
ence of what we immediately perceive. 

While Dr. Reid contends in this manner for the authority of 
this important principle of our constitution, he bestows due 
praise on Mr. Hume for the acuteness with which he has ex- 
posed the inconclusiveness of the common demonstraiiona of 
the existence of a designing cause, to be found among the 
writers on natural religion ; and he acknowledges the service 
that, without intending it, he has thereby rendered to the cause 
of truth ; inasmuch as, by the alarming consequences he de- 
duces from his doctrine, he has invited philosophers to an 
accurate examination of a subject which had formerly been 
considered in a very superficial manner, and has pointed out to 
them indirectly the true foundation on which this important 
article of our belief ought to be placed. With the same view 
it may be of some use, before we proceed farther, to confirm 
such of Mr. Hume's principles as appear to be just, by some 
additional remarks and illustrations. 

First, then, it may be observed, (as a strong presumption that 
our belief of the existence of a designing cause is not the result 
of reasoning,) that it has prevailed in all nations and ages, 
among the unlearned, as well as among tlie learned. Indeed, 
without a capacity of inferring design from its effects, it would 
be impossible for us to conduct ourselves in the common affairs 
of life ; a consideration which of itself renders it probable to 
those who are acquainted with the general analogy of our con- 
stitution, that it is not entrusted to the slow and uncertain 
exercise of our reasoning powers, but that it arises from some 
intuitive perception of the mind. 

In order to feel the full force of these observations, it is 
necessary to consider, that witliout a capacity of inferring de- 
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sign from its effects, it would be impossible for us to form any 
judgment of the intellectual powers, or of the characters of 
other men, or even to know that they are intelligent beings. 
The qualities in their minds are not objects of our senses, we 
only perceive their effects ; but these effects indicate to us cer- 
tain designs and purposes from which they proceed, as certainly 
as an impression made on an organ of sense indicates the exist- 
ence of the object. The inferences we make of intelligence and 
design, as displayed in the universe, are perfectly analogous to 
this ; and whatever sceptical doubts affect our conclusions in 
the one case, are equally well founded in the other. 

As a farther proof that this principle is not demonstrable, 
we may remark, that those authors who have been most suc- 
cessful in exposing the doubts of sceptics on the subject, have 
had recourse not to argument, but to ridicule, and have rested 
their cause chiefly on a view of the absurdities and inconsist- 
encies into which similar doubts would lead us, if they were 
extended to the common concerns of life : — In a word, the only 
proof they give of the principle, is by showing that no man can 
call it in question, without justly exposing himself to the charge 
of insanity. 

"Hie ego non mirer esse quemquam, qui sibi persuadeat, 
corpora quaedam solida atque individua vi et gravitate ferri, 
mundumque effici ornatissimum et pulcherrimum ex eorum 
corporum concursione fortuita ? Hoc qui existimat fieri potu- 
isse, non intelligo, cur non idem putet, si innumerabiles unius 
et viginti formae literarum vel aurero, vel quales libet,^ aliquo 
conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram excussis annales Ennit, ut 
deinceps legi possint, efiici ; quod nescio an ne in uno quidem 
versu possit tantum valere fortuna. Isti autem quemadraodum 
asseverant, ex corpusculis non colore, non qualitate aliqua, 
quam Troion/ra Gra?ci vocant, non sensu praeditis, sed concur- 
rentibus temer^ atque casu, mundum esse perfectum ? Vel in- 
numerabiles potius in omni puncto temporis alios nasci, alios 
interire ? Qudd si mundum efiicere potest concursus atomo- 

^ It has been thought by some that suggested the first idea of the art of 
this pnssnge of Cicero may have perhaps Printing by means of moveable types. 
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rum, ciir porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest, qu8B sunt minus operosa et multo quidem faciliora ? 
Certe ita temerfe de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nunquam 
hunc admirabilem coeli ornatiim, qui locus est proximus, sus- 
pexisse videantur."^ 

So far, therefore, we agree with Mr. Hume, in admitting that 
our inferences of design from its eflfects, are not the result of 
reasoning. Still farther, we agree with him in admitting, that 
these inferences are not the result of experience. 

In proof of this it is sufficient to observe, that experience can 
only inform us of what is, and not of what must be ; or, as Dr. 
Reid expresses it, experience can only discover to us what is 
CONTINGENTLY truc / it caunot in any instance lead us to the 
knowledge of necessary truth.* Now, our belief that a com- 
bination of means conspiring to a particular end implies in- 
telligence, involves a perception of necessary truth. It is not 
that such a combination has been always or generally found 
to proceed from an intelligent cause, but that an intelligent 
cause was necessary to its production, and that the contrary 
supposition is absurd. 

But farther, experience can only inform us of a connexion 
between a sign and the thing signified, in those cases in which 
both of these have been separate and distinct objects of our 
perceptions ; but in the instance before us the thing signified is 
not an immediate object of sense, nor indeed of consciousness ; 
for even in my own case I perceive the existence of mind only 
from its operations and effects. In other words, my knowledge 
of the thing signified is not direct : it is only relative to the 
signs by which it is suggested to the understanding. 

In what manner, then, it may be asked, shall we explain the 
origin of our conviction that the universe is the work of a de- 
signing cause, if it be granted that this conviction is neither 
founded on reasoning nor on experience ? According to Mr. 

* De Nat. Dear. II. xxxvii. — Worhs, p. 323 ; Eesay VI. chap. ri. 

* [Reid frequently, if not always con- — Worl'8, pp. 455, 460 ; Active Powers, 
sistently, enounces this truth. Thus, Essay I. chaps, iv, v. — TfbrA», pp. 521, 
Iniellectval Potrer-v, Essay II. chap. xix. 524.] 
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Hume, nothing more is necessary than these concessions to 
show that it is an illusion of the imagination, or a prejudice of 
the nursery. 

But surely the inference is too hasty ; for are there not many 
truths, the contrary of which we feel to be impossible, which 
are neither demonstrable by reasoning, nor confirmed by ex- 
perience ? Such are all those truths which are perceived by an 
intuitive judgment of the mind. The authority of these truths 
is at least on a footing with those truths which rest on demon- 
stration, inasmuch as all demonstration is ultimately founded 
on them ; and it is incomparably superior to that of truths 
learned from experience, inasmuch as the contrary of these is 
always conceivable, and never implies any absurdity or contra- 
diction. 

From the observations already made in the prosecution of 
this argument, I flatter myself it sufficiently appears, tliat if 
there be such a thing as an intuitive perception or judgment of 
the mind, the inferences we make of design from its efiects are 
entitled to the appellation. A capacity of forming such infer- 
ences is plainly an essential part of our constitution ; and to 
dispute their certainty in the common conduct of life, by urging 
sceptical subtilties in opposition to them, would expose a man 
to the charge of insanity, as infallibly as if he were to dispute 
the certainty of a mathematical axiom.^ 

* The foreg:oing obacrvntions have hero of the dinlogne, and is to be imdor- 
been all touched upon by former writers. stood as speaking Mr. Hume's own 
What follows has not hitherto (ko far opinions. — (See a Confidential Letter of 
as I know) been urged in opposition to his to his friend Sir Gilbert Elliot, which 
Mr. Hume, and to my miiid is more I have published in the second volume 
satisfactory than any view of the sub- of the Phllosojthj of the Human Mind, 
ject that has yet been taken by his [Not«; C. — Works, \o\. Ml. i>. 372, seq. 
opponents. It in, however, after all, Likewise Works, Vol. L pp. 603-607.] 
little more than a comment on sonje — See also the concluding paragraph of 
concestions made in the course of the the Dialogue.) I think it fair to recall 
argument by the sceptical Philo ; of thio to the reader's memory, as the 
which concessions I think his opponent, reasonings of Philo have been repeatedly 
Cleanthes, might have availed himself quoted as parts of Hume's Philosophical 
more triumphantly than he has done. — System, although the words of Shylock 
(See Mr. Humc*s posthumous Dialoffne-^ and Caliban might with equal justice 
on Natural Religion.) It must always be quoted as speaking the real semi- 
be remembered that the latter is the ments of Shakespeare. 
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But leaving these abstract topics, let us for a moment attend 
to the scope of the sceptical argument as it bears on the evi- 
dences of Natural Eeligion. To those who examine it with 
attention it must appear obvious, that, if it proves anything, it 
leads to this general conclusion, that it would be perfectly im- 
possible for the Deity ^ if he did exist, to exhibit to man any 
satisfactory evidence of design by the order and perfection of 
his works. That every thing we see is consistent with the sup- 
position of its being the work of an intelligent author, Philo 
would (I presume) have granted ; and at any rate, supposing 
the order of the universe to have been as complete as imagina- 
tion can conceive, it would not obviate in the least the objection 
stated in the dialogue, inasmuch as this objection is founded 
not on any appearances of disorder or imperfection, but on the 
impossibility of rendering intelligence and design manifest to 
our faculties by the eflfects they produca Whether this logical 
proposition is or is not true, can be decided only by an appeal 
to the judgment of the human understanding in analogous cir- 
cumstances. K I were thrown ashore on a desert island, and 
were anxious to leave behind me some memorial which might 
inform those who should afterwards visit the same spot, that it 
had once been inhabited by a human being, what expedient 
could I employ but to execute some work of art ; — to rear a 
dwelling, to enclose a piece of ground, or to arrange a number 
of stones in such a symmetrical order that their position could 
not be ascribed to chance ? This would surely be a language 
intelligible to all nations, whether civilized or savage; and 
which, without the help of reasoning, would convey its mean- 
ing with the force of a perception. It was thus that Aristippus 
the Cyrenaic felt (according to the story told by Vitruvius) 
when, being shipwrecked on an unknown coast, and seeing some 
geometrical diagrams traced on the sand, he called aloud to 
his companions, — Bene speremus, comites, hominum enim ves- 
tigia video. 

Now all this seems wonderfully applicable to the subject 
before us. If the universe had really been created by a power- 
ful and intelligent being, whose pleasure it was to proclaim 
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to human reason bis existence and attributes, what means could 
have been devised more eflfectual for this purpose than those 
actually employed ! A display of order, of beauty, of contriv- 
ance, obvious to the apprehensions of the most unlearned, and 
commanding more and more our admiration and our wonder as 
our faculties improve, and as our knowledge extends. Tliese 
evidences of power, of wisdom, and of goodness may be regarded 
as natural and universal signs by which the Creator reveals 
himself to his creatures. There is accordingly, — " No speech 
where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world.'** 

That in these remarks I have done no injustice to Philo's 
reasoning, appears from a remarkable passage wliich occurs in 
a subsequent part of the dialogue, where, in my opinion, he 
jrields without reserve the only point for which it was of much 
importance for a sceptic to contend. The logical subtleties 
formerly quoted about experience and beliv/^ (even supi)08ing 
them to remain unanswered,) are but little calculated to shake 
the authority of principles on which we are every moment 
called on to act in the business of life. I shall transcribe in 
Philo's words the passage I allude to, premising only, that, for 
this memorable concession, (so contrary in its spirit to the 
sceptical cavils of the ancient Epicureans,) we are chiefly in- 
debted to the lustre thrown on the ordor of nature by the 
physical researches of the two last centuries. 

" Supposing there were a God who did not discover himself 
immediately to our senses, were it possible for him to give 
stronger proofs of his existence tlum what appear on the whole 
face of nature ? Wliat indeed could such a divine being do 
but copy the present economy of things ; render many of his 
artifices so plain that no stupidity could mistake them ; afford 
glimpses of still greater artifices which demonstrate his prodi- 
gious superiority over our narrow apprehensions, and conceal 
altogether a great many from such imperfect creatures ?"^ 

Another concession extorted from Philo by the discoveries of 
modem science is still more important. I need not point out 

♦ fi^rt/m, xix. 3, 4.] > Dialogues on Natural Ueligion, p. 232, [Part xii.] 

VOL. VII. D 
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its coincidenoe with some remarks already made : " A pmpose, 
an intention, a design, strikes everywhere the most careless, 
the most stupid thinker, and no man can be so hardened in 
absurd systems as at all times to reject it. That nature does 
nothing in vain^ is a maxim established in all the schools, 
merely from the contemplation of the works of nature, without 
any religious purpose ; and from a firm conviction of its truth, 
an anatomist who had observed a new organ or canal would never 
be satisfied till he had also discovered its use and intention. One 
great foundation of the Copernican system is the [Aristotelic] 
maxim, That nature acts by tJie simplest methods, and chooses the 
most propel* means to any end; and astronomers of ten, without 
thinking of it, lay this strong foundation of piety and religion. 
The same thing is observable in other parts of philosophy ; and 
thus all the sciences almost lead us insensibly to acknowledge a 
first intelligent author ; and their authority is often so much 
the greater, as they do not directly profess that intention."^ 



" But," (says Mr. Hume in one of his Philosophical Essays,) 
" it is only when two species of objects are found to be con- 
stantly conjoined that we can infer the one from the other ; 
and were an effect presented which was entirely singular, and 
could not be comprehended under any known species, I do not 
see that we could form any conjecture or inference at all con- 
cerning its cause. If experience and observation and analogy 
be indeed the only guides which we can reasonably follow in 
inferences of this nature, both the effect and cause must bear a 
similarity and resemblance to other eflfects and causes which 
we know, and which we have found in many instances to be 
conjoined with each othcr."^ If I understand the scope and 



* Dialogues on Natural Btiiffion, p. 
228, [Part xii.] 

^ Hume's Essays, Vol. II. p. 157.— 
[Inquiry concemlnti Jluman Under- 
standing, Sect. xi. at end.] 

Ab the discourse from which thi.s 
passage is taken is composed in the 
form of a dialogue, I do not feel myself 
entitled to suppose that it expresses 



Mr. Hume's own opinion, more particu* 
larlj as he has introduced the section 
with the following paragraph : — " I was 
lately engaged in conversation with a 
friend who loves sceptical paradoxes; 
where, though he advanced many prin- 
ciples of which I can hy no means 
approve, yet as they seem to be curions, 
and to bear some relation to the chain of 
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import of this reasoning, nothing more is necessary for its 
refutation but to explain its meaning. To what, then, does it 
amount ? Merely to this I " That if we had been accustomed 
to see worlds produced, some by design, and others without it, 
and had observed that such a world as this which we inhabit 
was always the eflfect of design, we might then, from past 
experience, conclude that it was in this way our world was 
produced ; but having no such experience we have no means 
of forming any conclusion about it."^ 

The argument, it is manifest, proceeds entirely on the sup- 
position, that our inferences of design are in every case the 
result of experience, the contrary of which has been already 
sufficiently shown; and which indeed, (as Dr. Reid has re- 
marked,*) " if it be admitted as a general truth, leads to this 
conclusion, that no man can have any evidence of the existence 
of any intelligent being but himself." - 

Having said so much with respect to the sceptical objections 
suggested in Mr. Hume's philosophy against the argument 
from Final Causes, I proceed to consider another objection 
which some other philosophers have urged with similar views. 
In order to judge of the wisdom of any design it is necessary 
(they observe) to know, first, what end the artist proposes to 
himself, and then to examine the means which he has employed 
to accomplish it. But in the universe all we see is, that cer- 
tain things are accomplished, without having an opportunity 
of comparing them with a plan previously proi)08ed. A stone 

reasoning carried on throughout this in- ' See some remarks on this subject 

quiry, I shall here copy them from my by Dr. Bcattic. — Ensaij on TrutJi, I*art 

memory as accurately as I can, in order I. chap. ii. § 2. Some of them in<lee(l 

to submit them to the judgment of the refer ratlier to our inferences of causa- 

reader." From these words it may at tion and power, than of intelligence and 

least be inferred that Mr. Hume thought design ; but the objection in question 

the paradox worthy of consideration, applies equally to our inferences in both 

and therefore it would be improper to cases, and Dr. Beattio's answer is no 

pass it over here entirely in hilcnco. less satisfactory in the one than in the 

* Reid, [Intelkctttal Pourrs, Essay other. 

VI. chap. vi. — Tfor/v?, p. 461.] " It is true the universe is, as one 

* [See Inte'Uctual Powers, Essay VI. may say, a work sut generis,'' &c. — P. 
chap. v.^Worh, p. 449] 117, 2d edit.— [Ibid. § 5] 
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thrown at random must necessarily hit one object or another. 
When we see, therefore, such an eflfect produced we are not 
entitled, independently of other information, to praise the dex- 
terity of the marksman. It is possible indeed that this was the 
object he was aiming at, but as any other supposition is equally 
possible, it is evident that before we can judge of his skill we 
must be assured that this really was the case from his own 
authority. 

To this objection it might perhaps be a suflScient answer to 
observe, that although from a single eflfect we may not be 
entitled to infer intelligence in the cause, yet when we see a 
number of causes conspiring to one end the case is diflTerent. 
We here see not only that an eflTect takes place, but have an in- 
tuitive conviction that this was the very eflTect intended. From 
seeing a single stone strike an object, we may not be entitled 
to conclude that this was the object aimed at. But what con- 
clusion would we draw if we saw the same object invariably 
hit by a number of stones thrown in succession ? Surely we 
should conclude that this was not merely the work of chance. 

But this is not all A variety of cases might be mentioned, in 
which we have really an opportunity cf comparing the wisdom 
of nature with the ends to which it is directed. Of this many 
remarkable instances occur in the economy of the human body. 

When any accident or disease injures the human frame, it is 
well known that the body possesses within itself a power of 
alleviating or remedying the evil. In consequence of this 
power, (which has been called the Vis Medicatrix natures^ it 
happens that whenever the structure or functions of any part of 
the body are disturbed, such operations are immediately excited 
as have a tendency to restore the machine to its former state. 
If any of the solid parts of the body are divided in consequence 
of suppuration, wounds, or otherwise, the cavity is in time filled 
up and obliterated by the operation of natural cause& The 
breach in the internal parts is remedied, and the wound is 
gradually covered with a new skin. In many cases, too, in 
which parts are destroyed, eflforts are made by nature to repair 
the injury. In this manner the skin, tendons, ligaments, and 
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various other parts of the body, are restored after having been 
destroyed. Even bones are restored ; not only in cases of frac- 
ture, but sometimes a new bone has been formeil even when 
the old one was entirely taken away. In all these instances we 
not only see an effect produced, but we see the eflforts of nature 
directed to a particular end ; inasmuch as, aftcjr being turned 
out of her ordinary course, she comes back to it again without 
any assistance from art 

There are, too, a great variety of cases, particularly in the 
animal economy, in which we see the same effect produced in 
different instances by very different means ; and in which, of 
consequence, we have an opportunity of comparing the wisdom 
of nature with the ends she has in view. '* Art and means,' 
says Baxter, " are designedly multiplied, that we might not 
take it for the effects of chance : And in some cases the method 
itself is different, that we might see it is not the effect of surd 
necessity.*'^ — " I shall stop," wiys Derham, " at one prodigious 
work of nature and manifest contrivance of the Creator, and 
that is the circulation of the blood in the foetus in the womb, so 
different from the method thereof after it is born."* 

The following ingenious remarks of Mr. Ray may be of uso 
for the more complete illustration of the same argument. 
" Man is always mending and altering his works ; but naturo 
observes the same tenor, Ixicause her works are so i)erfect that 
there is no place for amendments, nothing that can be repre- 
hended. The most sagacious men in so many ages have not 
been able to find any flaw in these divinely contrived and 
formed machines ; no blot or error in this groat volume of the 
world, as if anything had been an im]H»rfect essay at the 
first; nothing that can be altered for the better; nothing 
but if it were altered would be marred. This could not 
have l)een had man's bodv l)een the work of chance, and not 
counsel and providence. Why should there l>e cou'^tantly the 
same parts ? Why should they retain constantly the same 
places ? Why should they be endued with the same shape and 

* Inquiry intotkr Xnturc of the Jfuman *%iiJ, \o\. 1. p. 136, Third edition [and 
Second, Note. St;ct. II. § xvi 1 * \ PhysicoThcoloffi/, Book IV. cliap. iv.J 
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figure ? Nothing so contrary as constancy and chance. Should 
I see a man throw the same number a thousand times together 
upon but three dice, could you persuade me that this were acci- 
dental, and that there was no necessary cause of it ? How 
much more incredible, then, is it that constancy in such a 
variety, such a multiplicity of parts, should be the result of 
chance ? Neither yet can these works be the effects of ne- 
cessity or fate, for then there would be the same constancy 
observed in the smaller as well as in the larger parts of vessels; 
whereas there we see nature doth as it were sport itself, the 
minute ramifications of all the vessels, veins, arteries, and 
nerves, infinitely varying in individuals of the same species, so 
that they are not in any two alike.'' ^ 

The foregoing passage I quote with the greater confidence, 
as I find that the most eminent and original physiologist of the 
present age has been led, by his enlightened researches con- 
cerning the laws of the animal economy, into a train of think- 
ing strikingly similar. 

" Nature," says Baron Cuvier, " while comprising herself 
strictly within those limits which the conditions necessary for 
existence prescribe to her, has yielded to her spontaneous fecun- 
dity wherever these conditions did not limit her operations ; 
and without ever passing beyond the small number of combi- 
nations that can be realized in the essential modifications of the 
important organs, she seems to have given full scope to her 
fancy in filling up the subordinate parts. With respect to these, 
it is not inquired whether an individual form, whether a parti- 
cular arrangement, be necessary. It seems often not to have 
been asked, whether it be even useful in order to reduce it to 
practice. It is sufficient that it be possible, that it destroy not 
the harmony of the whole. Accordingly, as we recede from the 
principal organs, and approach to those of less importance, the 
varieties in structure and appearance become more numerous ■ 
and when we arrive at the surface of the body, where the parts 
the least essential, and whose injuries are the least momentous, 
are placed, the number of varieties is so great, that the con- 

* Kay's Wisdom of God in tlic Creation, [Part ii.] 
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joined labours of naturalists have not yet been able to give us 
an adequate idea of them."^ 

The science of comparative anatomy, too, furnishes very 
striking confirmations of the foregoing doctrine. From seeing 
the efiect produced in any one animal, we might not perhaps 
be entitled to conclude that it was in order to produce this effect 
that the organ was contrived. But when, in the case of difftr- 
ent species of animals, we see the same effect brought about by 
means extremely different, it is impossible for us to doubt that 
it was this common end which, in all these instances, nature 
had in view. And, by the way, it is such comparative views of 
the structure of different tribes, that afford the best lights for 
guiding our researches concerning the functions of the different 
organs in the animal economy. '' Incidenda autcm animalia," 
(says Albinus, in his preface to Harvey's Exercitatio de Motu 
Cordis^ " quibus partes illfe quarum actiones qurerimus eeedem 
atque homini sunt, ant certe similes iis ; ex quibus sine metu 
erroris judicare de illis hominis liceat. Quin ct reliqua, si modo 
aliquam habeant ad hominem similitudinem, idonea sunt ad 
aliquod supjKKlitandum." 

The coincidence between these last observations and the fol- 
lowing passage from an anonymous writer, who seems to have 
made comparative anatomy his particular study, gives me much 
additional faith in their justness. " The intention of nature," 
he observes, " can nowhere be so well learned as from compara- 
tive anatomy ; that is, if we would understand physiology, and 
reason on the functions in the animal economy, we must see 
how the same end is brought about in other species. We must 
contemplate the part or organ in different animals, its shape, 
position, connexion with the other parts, &c., and observe what 
thence arises. If we find one common effect constantly pro- 
duced (though) in a very different way, then we may safely 
conclude that this is the use or function of the part. This 
reasoning can never betray us, if we are but sure of the facts."^ 

* IjC^om d*Atuitomic Comjmree. (Tho sequel of the above passjigc tlc- 

• Ijottcr prefixed to Monm'H Couijm wmvcs al«o to Ik3 consulted.) 
rative Anatomy. I/nndon, MU. 
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In compariag the anatomy of different tribes of animals, we 
find that the differences we observe in their structore have a 
reference to their way of life, and the habits for which they are 
destined ; so that from knowing the latter we might be able, in 
particular cases, to frame conjectures a j^riort concerning the 
former. Thus all animals that live on vegetable food have 
their small guts considerably larger, and their great guts more 
capacious, than such as feed on other animals. The latter, 
again, have their bladder more strong and muscular, and less 
capacious, than those that live on vegetable food, such as horses, 
cows, swine, &c., whose bladder of urine is perfectly membran- 
ous, and very large. In both of these cases, the differences have 
a manifest reference to the kinds of food on which the animal 
is to subsist. 

'' In all animals," — says Cuvier, of whose high authority on 
physiological subjects I am always glad to avail myself, and 
whose indefatigable researches in comparative anatomy have 
shed a new blaze of light on the marks of systematical design 
in the animal kingdom, — " in all animals the system of digestive 
organs has direct relations to the organs of motion aud of sen- 
sation ; for the structure and disposition of the digestive organs 
necessarily determines the kind of aliment proper for every spe- 
cies of animals ; and it is obvious, that, if the senses and organs 
of motion in any species of animals be insufficient to distinguish 
and procure for them their proper aliment, that species of ani- 
mals cannot subsist. 

" Thus, animals who can digest nothing but flesh must, 
imder the penalty of inevitable destruction, be able to discern 
their prey at a distance, to pursue it, to catch it, to get the 
better of it, to tear it to pieces. They must, therefore, possess 
a piercing eye, an acute sense of smell, swiftness in pursuit, 
address and force in the organs for catching their prey. Ac- 
cordingly, canine teeth, adapted to tear flesh, were never found 
in the same animal along with a hoof fit for supporting the 
weight of the body, but totally unqualified for laying hold of 
prey. Hence the rule that every hoofed animal is herbivorous ; 
and as corollaries from this general principle, the maxims that 
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a hoofed foot indicates grinding teeth with flat surfaces, a long 
alimentary canal, a large stomach, and often more stomachs 
than one, with many other similar const^quences. 

" The same harmony subsists among the different parts of 
the system of organs of motion. As all the parts of this system 
act mutually, and are acted upon, especially when the whole 
body of the animal is in motion, the forms of all the different 
l>arts are strictly related. There is hardly a bone that can 
vary in its surfaces, in its curvatures, in its protuberances, 
without corresponding variations in other bones ; and in 
this way a skilful naturalist, from the appearance of a single 
bone, will be often able to conclude, to a certain extent, 
with resi>ect to the form of the whole skeleton to which it 
belonged."^ 

From tlie foregoing observations I hope it sufficiently ap- 
I)ear8 that design may be inferred from its effects, and in 
particular, that design may be traced in various parts of the 
universe from an actual examination of the means which 
nature employs when she is evidently aiming at a certain end. 
I now proceed to consider more jxarticularly the characters of 
this design as it is displayed in the universe ; or, in other 
words, to consider how far the design seems to indicate wisdom, 
and whether it seems to oi)erate in conformity to one uniform 
plan. The Jirst inquiry is useful by its tendency to elevate our 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, and the second is necessary 
for the demonstration of his unity. The first inquiry may i)er- 
haps seem to some to be involved in the preceding reasonings, 
but the case is otherwise ; for the words design and wisdom 
are by no means synonymous ; and it is possible that a philoso- 
pher may giant that there are marks of design in the universe, 
who thinks but meanly of the wisdom displayed in its forma- 
tion. This was the case with King Alphonso, [of Castile,] when 
he ventured to censure the planetary system, (according to the 

^ IjC^m d'Aiiatomie Compart, of animated beings, much Tulnable iii- 

On thcHe and various other instances struction may be derived from an Essay 

of wise contrivance in the system of on Final Causes by the Honourable 

nature, more p<irticularly in the frame I{ulH3rt Boyle. 
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conceptions which astronomers then entertained of it,) as a con- 
trivance which admitted of important improvements. Distinct, 
however, as these two inquiries are, they have often been con- 
founded by sceptical writers, who imagined that every little 
criticism they were able to make on the course of events, either 
in the physical or moral world, furnished an argument in favour 
of atheism. 

I cannot help remarking, on the other hand^ that the same 
distinction between design and wisdom has been overlooked by 
many of the excellent writers who have employed their genius 
in defending and illustrating the truths of natural religion. 
Of those who have speculated on the subject of Final Causes, 
the greater number seem plainly to have considered every new 
conjecture they were able to form concerning the ends and uses 
of the different objects composing the universe, and of the 
general laws by which its phenomena are regulated, as an addi- 
tional proof that it is not the work of chance or necessity ; and 
to have imagined that the greater the number of such ends and 
nses they were able to trace, the more irresistible they rendered 
the evidences of design and intelligence. But it appears to me 
that the evidences of design in the universe are alike obvious 
to the savage and to the philosopher ; and that they are much 
more forcibly impressed on the minds of those whose under- 
standings have been perverted by sceptical sophistry, hj general 
views of nature, than by examining her works in detail Or if 
any person should think otherwise, it must at least be granted 
that a7iy one organized and animated body furnishes just as 
complete evidence of this truth as could be obtained from the 
most accurate examination of all the different subjects of 
natural history. The proj)er use of such speculations is not to 
refute the atheist, but to illustrate the wisdom and the unity of 
design displayed in the material and moral worlds ; or rather 
to enlighten and exalt our own understandings, by tracing with 
humility and reverence the oj^rations of a wisdom which is 
infinite and divine. If there be any principle whatever which 
a philosopher is entitled to take for granted, it is certainly this, 
that there are marks of design in the objects around us and in 
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our own frame ; and to write large volumes in order to prove 
it is to offer an insult to human reason. In the observations, 
accordingly, which I have made on the subject, I have not 
thought it necessary for me to offer any positive evidences in 
support of this belief, but have only aimed at refuting the scep- 
tical cavils by which some have attempted to weaken it. To 
those who hud never read, or who were never likely to read, 
such metjiphysical speculations as those of Mr. Hume, I should 
not have thought of addressing one metaphysical argument ; 
satisfied as I am that disquisitions of this kind, however useful 
they may be in combating other disquisitions of a similar nature, 
can never add to the authority of the original laws of human 
belief. The science of abstruse learning I consider in the same 
light with an ingenious writer, who compares it to " Achilles's 
spear, that healed the wounds it had made before. It serves 
to repair the damage itself had occasioned, and tliis is perhaps 
all it is good for. It casts no additional light upon the paths 
of life, but disperses the clouds with which it had overspread 
them before. It advances not the traveller one step in his 
journey, but conducts him back again to the spot from whence 
he wandered."^ 

I would not be understood by these remarks to detract from 
the merit of the authors to whom they refer. I only complain 
of the/oTT/t in which they have presented their observations to 
the world, as demonstrations that a designing cause, or design- 
ing causes exist, and not as an humble attempt to display to 
those who are already impressed with this conviction, a few of 
those manifold indications of beneficent wisdom which the 
Author of all Things has been pleased for our instruction to 
place within the reach of our researches. Many of the obser- 
vations which they have collected in the course of their in- 
quiries are of inestimable value, but they have l)een frequently 
applied to an improper purpose, and hence very serious incon- 
veniences have arisen. Among these inconveniences there are 
two of such magnitude, that I think it of importance to state 
them explicitly. 

* Mr. [Abraluiiij] Tucker, author of The Lif/ht of Xaturc Ptirsufd. 
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Ist, The size and number of the publications in question, 
have led superficial thinkers to imagine that the existence of 
God was a truth which required a multiplicity of proofs ; and 
in consequence of this apprehension they have found their faith 
in it rather weakened than confirmed. While, on the other 
hand, those who were already convinced of this truth have 
turned aside with disgust from the perusal of so tedious a de- 
monstration, leading to so obvious a conclusion. No expedient 
more effectual could have been devised for destroying that in- 
terest which the mind spontaneously takes in the details of 
natural philosophy and natural history, than to state them 
merely as premises subservient to the proof of the most incon- 
testable of all propositions. Whereas, if the existence of an 
Intelligent Cause be taken for granted, and if we study his 
works not as proofs of design, but as manifestations of his 
wisdom, and revelations of his will, these branches of know- 
ledge open inexhaustible sources of instruction and of delight 
to the mind. In the works of God we study the operations of 
his wisdom and goodness, as we study in the conduct and dis- 
course of our fellow-creatures the peculiarities of their genius 
and characters ; and, in proportion as onr knowledge extends, 
we find our acquaintance with the plans of his Providence 
become more intimate, and our conceptions of his nature more 
elevated and sublime. 

2c/, When we accumulate a number of particular observa- 
tions as proofs of the existence of an Intelligent Cause, we rest 
this important principle on a ground extremely open to the 
cavils of sceptics. In most cases, when we speculate concern- 
ing Final Causes, we are unable to do more than to suppose and 
to conjecture, and we arc extremely apt, by indulging imagina- 
tion too far, to bring ridicule on the cause we mean to support 
Sometimes too it has happened that conjectures, which at first 
apj)eared extremely plausible, have been afterwards discovered 
to proceed on a misapprehension of facts. Such accidents 
never fail to furnish matter of triumph to the sceptic, as if the 
mistakes to which our limited faculties are liable in studying 
the works of God afforded any just ground for ascribing them 
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to chance, or to an unintelligent necessity.^ But if, on the 
Other hand, we acquiesce in those evidences of design, which a 
general survey of nature afifords to the most common observer, 
the mistakes we may commit in the subsequent examination of 
her works, will have no effect in suggesting doubts or scruples 
with respect to the truths of religion ; but impressed with a 
firm conviction that nothing is made in vain, we will consider 
every difiiculty we meet with as a new lesson of humility to 
ourselves, and a new illustration of the unsearchable wisdom 
displayed in the univeree. 

I thought it proper to premise these general reflections to 
the remarks I am now to make, in order to point out the par- 
ticular purpose to which I mean to apply them, — not as proofs 
that there exist designing and intelligent causes in nature, but 
as illustrations of that unity of design which connects together 
things the most remote and apparently insulated as parts of 
one system, and of that infinite wisdom which contrived and 
which superintends the whole. 

A farther purpose may perhaps be answered by some of these 
remarks, if I am only able to state them in such a manner as 
to rouse the attention to those wonders around us and tvttJiin 
us, which are apt to lose their effect in consequence of long 
familiarity. "Assiduitate quotidiana," says Cicero, ''et con- 
suetudine oculorum, assuescunt animi : neque admirantur, 
neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas semper vident: 
proinde quasi novitas nos magis quam magnitude rerum 
debeat ad exquirendas causas excitare."^ And to the same 
purpose the poet : — 



' Diderot seems to have thought, (hat 
one single defect in the universe in point 
of systematical onler, would conclude 
more strongly againHt the exiHtence of 
the Deity than all the relations yet ob- 
served among its different parts would 
prove in its favour. " La nature iuiite, 
en se jouant, dans cent occasions, les 
productions d*art; et Ton pourroit dc- 
mander combien il faudroit remarqucr 



de rapports dans un rtre, pour avoir un 
certitude complete qu'il est I'ouvrnge 
d'un artiHto. An qiitUe occm^ion, un 
seul defntU de sjpnmHrie jyrouveroil plui* 
que touie nomme donnfie de rapports.** 
— (See the article JJeau in the Encyclo- 
p4die.) This paradox is too extrava- 
gant to admit of a serious answer. 

• De Nat. Deor. II. xxxviii. 
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" Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 
Tempora momcntis, Bunt qui formidino nti11& 
Imbuti spectent."* 

In such cases it is not necessary to teach men to reason^ but 
to teach tliem to attend; to induce them to reflect on tlie 
objects and events which are daily presented to their view, and 
to listen to the natural suggestions of their own understand- 
inga The supposition which Cicero quot^ from Aristotle in 
speaking on this very subject is finely imagined. " PraBclare 
Aristoteles, si essent (inquit) ^ qui sub terra semper habitavissent, 
bonis et illustribus domiciliis, qusB essent omata signis atque 
picturis, instructaque rebus iis omnibus, quibus abundant ii, 
qui beati putantur, nee tamen exisscnt umquam supra terram : 
accepissent autem fama et auditione, esse quoddam numen et 
vim Deorum : deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis terrae faucibus, 
ex illis abditis sedibus evadere in haec loca, qasd nos incolimus, 
atque exire potuissent : cum repents terram et maria caslum- 
que vidissent ; nubium magnitudinem, ventorumque vim cog- 
novissent, adspexissentque solem, ejusque tum magnitudinem 
pulchritudinemque, tum etiam efl&cientiam cognovissent, quod 
is diem efficeret, toto ca^lo luce diffusa : cum autem terrajs nox 
opacasset, tum caelum totum cernerent astris distinctum et or- 
natum, lunajque luminum varietatem, tum crescentis, tum 
senescentis, eorumque omnium ortus et occasus, atque in omni 
aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cursus : — haec cum viderent, 
profecto et esse Dcos, et haec tanta opera Deorum esse arbi- 
trarentur/ " ^ 

The following considerations (the greater part of which I 
must content myself with barely mentioning) tend chiefly to 
illustrate the wisdom and unity of design manifested in the 
universe, from a view of the relations which different parts of 
nature bear to each other, and from the concurrence of things 
apparently unconnected and even remote, in promoting the 
same benevolent purposes. 

* [Horace, Epist, Lib. I. Ep. vi. 3.| 

* De Nat. Deor. IL xxxvii 
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(1.) Adaptation of the bodies and of tlie instincts of animals 
to the laws of the material world. Of the organs of respira- 
tion, for example, and of the instinct of suction to the pro- 
perties of the atmosphere ; of the sensibility of the eye to the 
momentum of light, and of the structure of that organ to the 
laws of refraction ; of the size and strength of animals and 
vegetables to the laws of gravitation and of cohesion. 

I mentioned in the Jirst place, the adaptation of the organs 
of respiration, and of the instinct of suction to the properties of 
the atmosphere. On this relation some ingenious reflections 
occur in the excellent work [on Natural Tlieology] of Dr. Paley, 
in which he has very properly laid great stress on the period 
when these organs were formed, — a period when no communi- 
cation existed between the lungs and the atmosphere, and 
when, of course, their structure bore a reference to an order of 
things which was yet future. The passage I allude to forms 
a part of Chap, xiv., entitled, " Of Prospective Contrivances." 

I mentioned, secondly, the adaptation of the retina to the 
momentum of light, one of the most astonisliing facts (I may 
venture to assert) that falls within the sphere of our observa- 
tion. Nor will this assertion api)ear extravagant to those who 
reflect for a moment, on one hand, ui>on the structure of the 
organ, which is incomparably more delicate than that of any 
other part of the body ; and, on the other hand, on the aston- 
ishing velocity of light which carries it at the rate of about 
two hundred thousand miles in a second of time ; that is, 
nearly a million of times greater than the velocity of a cannon 
ball. How inconceivably small must its particles Ije, and 
how nicely must their quantity of matter be adjusted to their 
velocity to produce a momentum sufficient to effect the sensi- 
tive power of the retina without injuring thai or any other part 
of the eye ! How beautifully is the same organ adapted to that 
property of light, in consequence of which it alters its course 
when it passes obliquely from one medium into another of 
different density, insomuch that the course of the visual rays 
through the humours of the eye, till they paint the image on 
the retina, may be traced on the same dioptrical principles on 
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which we expUiin the theory of the telescoi^e and the micro- 
scope 1 This view of the mechanism of the eye appears more 
peculiarly striking, when we consider, as we just now did in 
the organs of respiration, the formation of the organ of sight in 
the womb of the mother, at a period when no communication 
exists between it and that element to which all its varions 
parts have so manifest a reference.^ 

The last relation which I mentioned is that between the size 
and strength of animals and vegetables, and the laws of gravi- 
tation and cohesion. A very few slight remarks will suffice for 
the illustration of this instance of design, and of the inference 
which I wish to draw from the fact. 

It is observed by Galileo that in similar bodies, engines and 
animals, the greater are more liable to accident than the lees, 
and have a less relative strength in proportion to their magni- 
tude. A greater column, for example, is in much greater 
danger of being broken by a fall than a similar small one. A 
man is in greater danger from accidents of this kind than a 
cliild. To account for this he shows that in similar bodies of 
the same texture the force which tends to break them increases 
in the greater bodies in a higher proportion than the force which 
tends to preserve them entire. It is owing to this, he observes, 
that wliat succeeds very well in a model is often found to fall 
to pieces by its own weight when it comes to be executed on a 
larger scale. From these principles it follows that there are 
necessarily limits in the works both of nature and art which 
they cannot surpass in magnitude. It is possible to conceive 
trees of so great a size that their branches should fall by their 
own weight. The larger animals (we know from the fact)^ 



* See Dr. Paley's Natural Tluologn^ 
p. 277, [Chap. XIV. § iii.] 

* " Tn the large sized niiiiiiiilH, such 
as the bull and the Repliant, the thick- 
iiesM both of their l>unes and inu.>>(;I«.'M 
bears a greater proportion to the length 
of their limbs, than in the smaller 
animals, and they arc thorefore of a 
less elegant form. Bnt nature has not 



carried this so far as to compensate (or the 
disadvantage arising from the increase 
of size ; for the greater animals have not 
the same proportional strength in rela- 
tion to their bulk that the smaller animals 
have. It has been computed, (Halleri, 
Ele.menta Phygiolofp(E, Cap. IX. sect. 
ii.) th.it a flea can draw from seventy 
to oiglity times its own weight, whereas 
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have not strength in proportion to their size ; and if their size 
were much increased they would not only be exposed to per- 
petual accidents, but would, in a great measure, lose their power 
of motion.^ ^ 

Under this head, too, we may remark the relation which the 
size of the human body bears to that of the other animals. 
There is a certain common scale on which man and the other 
animals that minister to his necessities seem to have been made, 
and which could not be departed from to any great extent with- 
out inconvenience ; so that if the size of the human body were 
rendered either much larger or much smaller than it is, (that 
of other animals remaining the same,) the beautiful harmony 
of the globe would be in so far disturbed. 

" Had man been of a stature much less than he enjoys," says 
Sir Gilbert Blane, in his Lecture on Muscular Motion^ " he 
would not have possessed sufficient power over external objects 
to act up to those superior faculties of mind with which he is 
endowed. If nature had conferred on man only one half of his 
actual stature and strength, with the same powers of reason, we 
may venture to affirm, that he would not have carried his domi- 
nion over the globe to the same extent As he is now consti- 
tuted, his force is commensurate with things external." 

These remarks may sen^e as an ansNver to the following ques- 
tions of Lucretius : — 

" Deniquo cur homines tantoi natura pnraro 
Nod potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada possent 
Transire, et magnos inanibus divcllcre montcs?"' 

Indeed, the same answer was long ago given to this question 
by an English naturalist of the seventeenth century, (Dr. Nehe- 
miah Grew.) " No other cause," he observes, " can be assigned 
why a man was not made five or ten times bigger, but his rela- 
tion to the rest of the universe." 



a horse cannot with ease draw more * Muschenbroek, Dissert. Phys. et 

than three times his own weight.'* — Sir Math. p. 560. 

Gilbert Blane's Ijecture on Mitsailar * liib. 1. 2(X). 
Motion. 

VOL. VIl. B 
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(2.) Adaptation of the bodies and instincts of animals to 
those particular climates and districts of the earth for which 
they are destined. — Of this remark I cannot recollect a better 
illustration than the following description of the camel by Dr. 
Rol)ert8on.'** 

" In the habitable parts of both Asia and Africa, some of the 
most fertile districts are separated from each other by such ex- 
tensive tracts of barren sands, as seem to exclude the possibility 
of communication between them. In all these districts of Asia 
and Africa, where deserts are most frequent and extensive, the 
camel abounds. Tliis is his proper station, and beyond this the 
sphere of his action does not extend far. He dreads alike the 
excesses of heat and cold, and does not agree even with the 
mild climate of our temperate zone. It is scarcely necessjiry 
for me to mention how beautifully this extraordinary animal is 
adapted to the j)articular station he occupies on the globe, by his 
persevering strength, by his moderation in the use of food, and by 
that singularity in his anatomical structure which enables him 
to lay in a stock of water suflicient for several days. — * In tra- 
velling through the desert,' says Mr. Volney, ' camels are chiefly 
employed, l)ecause they consume little, and carry a great load. 
His ordinary burden is about seven hundred and fifty pounds. 
His food whatever is given him, straw, thistles, the stones of 
dates, bran, barley, <fec. With a pound of food and as much 
water he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
Suez, which is forty or forty-six hours, they neither eat nor 
drink ; but these long fasts, if repeated often, wear them out. 
Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly above two 
miles an hour. It is vain to push them, they will not quicken 
their pace ; but if allowed some short rest, they will travel 
lifteen hours a day.'"^ 

(3.) The relations which animals and vegetables bear to each 

* [Flifttoricxd Di^tiuisWumctnicernlinj of the deMrt.) and also of the mode in 
ImVui, &c.j whith lie is traiiH;d by the art of man 

to Iiis life of hardship and exertion, a 

^ Of the n/ilural economy of this nni- paiticnlar account may be found in 
mal, (which the Arabians call the ship lluflun, Art. Chamemi et Dromadaire. 
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other ; the latter fiirnisliing to the former salutary food in their 
healthful state, and useful remedies in the case of disease. 

It will perhaps be said that these relations are the effect of 
accident ; that the number of plants is infinite ; and that it is 
not surprising that among this variety, exi)erience should dis- 
cover to us a few which have certain relations to the animal 
kingdom. But admitting this mode of reasoning to be good, 
what shall we say to those instincts which, independently of 
experience, direct an animal to its proper food, and to those 
remedies which are suited to its various diseases ? The former 
circumstance is matter of daily remnrk, and the latter is well 
known to he equally certain. 

(4.) The relations which different tribes of animals have to 
each other, one tribe being the natural prey of another, and 
each of them having their instruments of offence or defence 
provided accordingly. 

(5.) The relations which the periodical instincts of n)igratory 
animals bear to the state of the season, and to such animal or 
vegetable productions in distant parts of the globe, as arc 
destined to be their food.^ 

This view of the subject is peculiarly striking, when we con- 
sider the relations which almost all the parts of the universe 
bear to man. That owx faculties are admirably adapted to our 
external circumstances has been often observed, particularly by 
Mr. Locke in the following passage : — 

" The infinitely wise Contriver of us, and of all things al>out 
UB, hath fitted our senses, faculties, and organs, to the conveni- 
ences of life, and to the business we have to do here. We are 
able by our senses to know and distinguish things, and to ex- 
amine them so far as to ap])ly them to our uses, and several 
ways to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have in- 
sight enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, power, and good- 

» Ray, p. 12S. 
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ness of their Author. But it appears not that God intended 
we should have a perfect, clear, and adequate knowledge of 
them ; that perhaps is not in the comprehension of any finite 
l)eing. We are furnished with faculties (dull and weak as 
they are) to discover enough in the creatures to lead us to the 
knowledge of the Creator, and the knowledge of our duty ; and 
we are fitted well enough with abilities to provide for the con- 
veniences of living; — these are our business in this world. 
But were our senses altered and made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward scheme of things would have quite 
another face to us, and I am apt to think would be inconsistent 
with our being, or at least wellbeing, in this part of the uni- 
verse which we inhabit. He that considers how little our 
constitution is able to bear a remove into part« of this air, not 
much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have 
reason to be satisfied that in this globe of earth allotted for our 
mansion, the all-wise Architect has suited our organs, and the 
bodies that are to affect them, one to another. If our sense of 
hearing were but one thousand times quicker than it is, how 
would a perpetual noise distract us; and we should in the 
quietest retirement be less able to sleep or meditate than in the 
middle of a sea-fight. Nay, if that most instructive of our 
senses, seeing, were in any man a thousand, or a hundred thou- 
sand times more acute than it is now by the best microscope, 
things several millions of times less than the smallest object of 
his sight now, would then be visible to his naked eyes, and so 
he would come nearer the discovery of the texture and motion 
of the minute parts of corporeal things, and in many of them 
probably get ideas of their internal constitutions ; but then he 
would be in a quite different world from other people, — nothing 
would appear the same to him and others, — the visible ideas of 
everything would be different ; so that I doubt whether he and 
the rest of men could discourse concerning the objects of sight, 
or have any communication about colours, their appearances 
being so wholly different ; and perhaps such a quickness and 
tenderness of sight could not endure bright sunshine, or so 
much as open dny light, nor take in but a very small part of 
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any object at once, and that too only at a very near distance. 
And if, by the help of such microscopical eyes, (if I may so call 
them,) a man should penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
secret composition and radical texture of bodies, he would not 
make any great advantage by the change, if such an acute 
sight would not serve to conduct him to the market and ex- 
change, if he could not see things he was to avoid at a con- 
venient distance, or distinguish things he was to do with, by 
those sensible qualities others do. He that was sharp-sighted 
enough to see the configuration of the minute particles of the 
spring of a clock, and observe on what peculiar structure and 
impulse its elastic motion depends, would no doubt discover 
something very admirable; but if eyes so framed could not 
view at once the hand and the charact^s of the hour-plate, and 
thereby discover at a distance what o'clock it was, their owner 
could not be much benefited by that acuteness, which, whilst it 
discovered the secret contrivance of the parts of the machine, 
made him lose its use."^ 

Nor is it merely our perceptive faculties which have a refer- 
ence to our situation. The external objects with which we are 
surrounded are so accommodated to our capacities of enjoy- 
ment, and the relations which exist between our frame and 
that of external nature are so numerous, in comparison of what 
we perceive in the case of other animals, as to authorize us to 
conclude, that it was chiefly with a view to our happiness and 
improvement that the arrangements of this lower world were 
made. The subject is so infinite that I should lose myself if I 
attempted any illustration of it. I shall content myself with 
mentioning the innumerable relations between our senses, and 
the natural objects with which we are surrounded ; between 
the smell and the perfumes of the vegetable world ; between 
the taste and the endless profusion of luxuries which the earth, 
the air, and the waters afibrd ; between the ear and the melo- 
dies of the birds ; between the eye and all the beauties and 
glories of the visible creation. There is something I think 
(Kjculiarly remarkable in the adaptation of the music of birds 

* liocke's Worlf, Vol. II. p. 1.5, et nefj.—lEtsat/, IV 11. di. xxiii. § 12.] 
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to the human ciir. It seems to give pleasure to none of the 
quadrupeds ; nor is it even certain if the music of one species 
of birds gives pleasure to another ; for it has been asserted by 
some late naturalist**/ that those of them who are most remark- 
able for their powers of imitation, (the linnet for example,) are 
as apt to imitate sounds which are harsh and disagreeable, as 
the most exquisite tones of music. But man receives pleasure 
from them all, and the variety of their notes would seem almost 
to have been bestowed on them to form a concert for the grati- 
fication of his ear. 

"Up springs the lark, 

Shrill vuiccd and loml, the messenger of morn; 
Ere yet the sluulows fly, he mounting sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and hush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o'er the heads 
Of the coy quiristers that lodge within. 
Are proiligal of harmony. The thrush 
And woodlark, o'er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let tliem joy, and purposes in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowery furze 
Pour'd out profusely, silent. Join'd to these 
Inniimerous songHters, in the fresh'uing shade 
Of new sprung loaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe, disconiant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert, while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole."* 

Some naturalists have taken notice, as a curious circum- 
Btiincc, of that instinct which attracts the different tribes of 
singing birds to the habitations of men. If there is a cottage 
in a forest tliey all assemble in its neighbourhood. A very 
ingenious author, M. de St. Pierre, tells us that he travelled 

* Parlitularly hy the l.itc llonomal.l"' hiiines I5aniiigt(»n. 
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more than six hundred leagues in the forests of Russia without 
seeing any small birds, excepting in the neighbourhood of the 
villages. He mentions likewise, that when he was in Russian 
Finland he sometimes travelled twenty leagues in a day without 
meeting either with villages or birds. Wherever they perceived 
the latter they were sure tliat they were near an inhabited 
country. Garcilasso de la Vega informs us, that his father, 
having been detached from Peru with a company of Spaniards 
to make discoveries l)oyond the Cordilleras, was in danger of 
perishing from hunger amidst their valleys and quagmires, till 
at last he perceived a Hight of parrots, which made him suspect 
that he was near the habihitions of men. He accordingly fol- 
lowed the direction in which they flew, and came at last, after 
incredible hardships, to an Indian settlement. 

It has also been observed that the musical i)owers of which I 
have been speaking arc confined to the birds which inhabit the 
fields and the^ woods. They would have been thrown away on 
those tribes which frequent the ocean, not only as they are re- 
moved from the ordinary haunts of men, but as the songs which 
are the most pleasing to the ear would have been lost amidst 
the noise of that turbulent element. Such birds have in general 
a piercing scream, by which they are enabled to make them- 
selves mutually heard, notwithstanding the noise of the wind 
and waters.! 

Tliere is another view of nature, which tends remarkably to 
illustrate that unity of design in the universe which is the 
foundation of our belief of the unity of God ; to trace the 
analogies which are observable in the structure of ditferent 
tribes of animals, and even between the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms ; or to trace the analo(jij which is observable 
among many of the laws of nature in the material world. 

(I.) Of the analogy in the anatomical structure of ditferent 
tribes of animals, the following passiige of Bulfon contains a 
very pleasing illustration : — 

^ Lvs I'Jtiufrs de la Xatiirc, Set:. Toiij. HI. )•. 70, 
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" Take the ekeleton of a man, incline the bones of the pelvis, 
shorten those of the thighs, legs, and arms ; join the phalanges 
of the fingers and toes ; lengthen the jaws by shortening the 
frontal bones ; and lastly, extend the spine of the back. This 
skeleton would no longer represent that of a man, it would be 
the skeleton of a horse. For by lengthening the back bone and 
the jaws the number of the vertebrae, ribs, and teeth woiJd be 
increased, and it is only by the number of these bones, and by 
the prolongation, contraction, and junction of others, that the 
skeleton of a horse differs from that of a man. The ril)s which 
are essential to the figure of animals are found equally in men, 
in quadrupeds, in birds, in fishes, and even in the turtle. The 
foot of the horse, so apparently different from the hand of man, 
is composed of similar bones, and at the extremity of each 
finger we have the same small bone resembling the shoe of a 
horse which bounds the foot of that animal. Baise the skele- 
tons of quadrupeds, from the ape kind to the mouse, upon their 
hind legs, and compare them with the skeleton of a man, the 
mind will be instantly struck with the uniformity of structure 
and design observed in the formation of the whole group. This 
uniformity is so constant, and the gradations from one species 
to another are so imperceptible, that to discover the marks of 
their discrimination requires the most minute attention. Even 
the bones of the t^iil will make but a slight impression on the 
observer. The tail is only a prolongation of the 08 coccygis^ or 
rump-bone, which is short in man. The ourang-outang and 
true apes have no tail, and in the baboon and several other 
qua(kupeds the tail is exceedingly short. Thus, in the creation 
of animals the Supreme Being seems to have employed only 
one great idea, and at the same time to have diversified it in 
every possible manner, that man might have an opportunity of 
admiring equally the magnificence of the execution, and the 
simplicity of the design."* 

(2.) A further instance of the same unity of design occurs iu 
the analogy between the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. 

* [Translation in .Sinollic's P/iilosopht/ of Natural Hidonj, Vol. T. pp. 54,55] 
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It is sufficient to mentiou this without any comment, as it has 
been matter of common remark in all ages of the world, and 
has furnished to poets many of their most interesting and 
agreeable images. In modern times it has attracted the attention 
of some of our most eminent philosophers, who have not only 
availed themselves of its assistance as a principle of botanical 
classification, but have connected it with some very curious 
speculations concerning the order and economy of nature. 

(3.) To all this we may add the analogy among many of the 
phenomena and laws of the material world ; a satisfactory proof 
of which may be derived from the eflects which philosophical 
habits and scientific pursuits have in familiarizing the mind to 
the order of nature, and in improving its penetration and saga- 
city in anticipating those parts of it which are yet unknown. 
A man conversant with the phenomena of physics and chemistry 
is much more likely than a stranger to these studies, to form 
probable conjectures concerning those laws of nature which 
still remain to be examined. There is a certain style (if I may 
use the expression) in the operations of the Great Author of all 
Things; something which eveiywhere announces, amidst a 
boundless variety of detail, an inimitable imity and harmony 
of design ; and in the perception of which, what we commonly 
CJill philosophical sagacity seems chiefly to consist. It is this 
which bestows an inestimable value on the conjectures and 
queries of such a philosopher as Sir I^aac Newton. 

This view of the unity of design, displayed in the works of 
creation, becomes more peculiarly impressive, when we consider 
that evidences of it may be traced as far as the inquiries of phi- 
losophers have hitherto reached. The ancients in general sup- 
I)Osed that the phenomena of the heavens were regulated by 
laws perfectly unlike those which obtain within the circle of our 
experience, although I have somewhere met with the following 
maxim, which I think was ascribed to the Persian Magi — ctv/lc- 
7ra0fj elvcu ra apeo toI<; kuto). [Sec above. Elements, &c., Vol. 
II. p. 292.] 

The mudern discoveries have shown clearly that this really 
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is the case ; and indeed it was a conjecture a priori that this 
probably was true, that led the way to the doctrine of gravi- 
tatioiL Every subsequent discovery has confirmed and extended 
the truth. It has been found that comets, in their most dis- 
tant excursions from the sun, continue subject to this law, and 
that, by attending to the various disturbances of their motions 
arising from their gravitation to the planets, the periods of 
their return to the planetary regions may be predicted within 
astonishingly narrow limits. It has been found that the same 
law extends to that telescopical planet which has been lately 
discovered to belong to our system, and the quantity of 
matter it contains has been computed from the motion of its 
satellites, by an application of a theory founded on the most 
familiar of all the facts we know, that a heavy body on our earth, 
when projected into the air, descends again to the ground. 

Nor is it only the more general laws of terrestrial bodies 
which extend to the more remote parts of the universe. There 
is some ground for suspecting, that the particular arrangements 
of things on the surfaces of the different planets are not wholly 
unlike those which we observe on our own. I before took no- 
tice of that relation which the size and strength of animals and 
vegetables seem to bear to the laws of gravitation and cohesion. 
Supposing, then, the other planets to be furnished with animals 
and vegetables similar to those on the surface of our earth, and 
supposing, at the same time, the same laws of cohesion and of 
other attractions which obtain here to extend over our system, 
it was necessary that the force of gravity at the surfaces of the 
different planets should not differ very widely from one standard. 
Now, as we find from the fact, contrary to all expectation, that 
at the surfaces of the planets which differ from each other the 
most in magnitude, there is a wonderfully narrow limit within 
which the force of gravity varies, is it not a natural inference 
that they are fitted for the accommodation of animated beings 
not very different from those with which we are acquainted ? 
At the surface of Juj^iter, though he be several hundi'ed times 
greater than our earth, the force of gravity is little more than 
double of that of terrestrial bodies ; and at the surface of 
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Saturn, it is only about one-fourth greater than at the surface 
of the earth.^ 

Amusing and interesting as these physical siKJCulations may 
be to the mind, it is still more delightful to trace that unifor- 
mity of design which obtains in the moral world. To compare 
the arts of human life with the instincts of the brutes, and the 
instincts of the different trilies of brutes with each other ; and 
to remark, amidst the wonderful variety of means which are 
employed to accomplish the wime ends, a certain analogy char- 
acterize them all ; or to observe, in the minds of different indi- 
viduals of our own species, the workings of the same affections 
and passions, manifesting, among men of every age and of every 
country, the kindred features of humanity. It is this which 
gives the great charm to what we call nature in epic and dra- 
matic compositions ; when the poet speaks a language to which 
every heart is an echo, and which, amidst all the effects of edu- 
cation and fashion in modifying and disguising the principles of 
our constitution, remin<l8 all the various classes of readers or of 
spectators, of the existence of those moral ties which unite us 
to each other and to our common Parent. 

I have only to add farther, before leaving this subject, that 
the various remarks and reasonings which I have offered on the 
two general principles of our nature formerly mentioned, are 
not to be considered as forming any part of the argument 
for the existence of God, which, as I already said, is an imme- 
diate and necessary consequence of these principles. What I 
had in view was, not to confirm this important truth by reason- 
ing, but to obviate the sceptical cavils which have lx?en raised 
against it. When the principles of our nature are allowed to 
follow their own course, without being diverted from it by the 
prejudices of sui^erstition or of false philosoi)hy, they produce 
their proper effect on the mind of the uncultivated savage, as 
much as of the enlightened citizi^n. " How do you know," siiid 
a traveller to a poor Arab of the desert, " that there is a God ?" 
*' In the same manner," he replied, " that I trace the footsteps 

' Macluuriirs AticouiU of Sir haac Xiictuu's Philo.<ophicul PUcovc. us, 13. 111. 
chap. V. sect. 5. 
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of an animal by the prints which it leaves upon the sand." — 
'^ Is it not fitting/' said a savage of Sumatra to his companion^ 
showing him a watch that had been made in Europe, ^^ that a 
people such as we should be the slaves of a nation capable of 
forming such a machine ? The sun," he added, " is a machine 
of the same nature." '^And who winds him up?" said his 
companion. " Who," replied he, " but Allah I"^ 

If any exception to the universality of these religious impres- 
sions among mankind is to be found, it is not among savages 
we are to look for it, but in populous and commercial and arti- 
ficial societies of men, where the voice of nature is drowned 
amid the bustle of business, or the hurry of dissipation ; where 
our earliest and most susceptible years are passed among the 
productions of human art, and the attention is diverted from 
those physical appearances, which are stamped with the obvious 
marks of Divine power and wisdom. Nothing, in truth, banishes 
moral impressions from the thoughts so much as the artificial 
objects with which we are everywhere surrounded in populous 
and cultivated countries, particularly in large commercial cities; 
because the curiosity is too deeply engrossed by the produc- 
tions of human skill and industry to have leisure to follow its 
natural direction. Hence it is that such impressions, however 
long banished from the mind, never fail to revive when we re- 
tire from the haunts of men to converse with nature in solitude. 
What we call the hve o/7iature, is in fact the love and admira- 
tion of the Deity. The enthusiasm with which some men sur- 
vey the endless vicissitudes which the spectacle of the universe 
exhibits, is nothing else than the devotional temper moderated 
and repressed by the slight veil which sensible objects inter- 
pose between us and their author. In those deep and savage 
recesses where human art has never trode, tliis veil is in some 
measure removed ; every thing around us appears unchanged 
and fresh from the hand of the Creator, and we seem to be 
conscious of his more immediate presence. 

'' Pr£sektiorem et conspiciinus Deiim 
Per inviiuj rui>e!*, ferapcrjuga, 

* Marbdoirs History of Sum-tra. 
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CHvosqae prieruptos, Ronantcs 
Inter aqiuu), nciuonimquo uoctem ; 
Quara si repostus sub trabe citrcd 
Fulgeret auro, et I'hidiacft manu."* 



SECT. III. — CONCLUSION OF THE ARGUMEN'T FOR THE 

EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

The observations whicli have been made not only establish 
the existence of a Deity, but contain the evidences of his unity, 
of his power, and of his wisdom. Of these we justly say that 
they are infinite ; that is, that our imagination can set no 
bounds to them, and that our conceptions of them always rise 
in proportion as our own faculties are cultivated and enlarged, 
and as our knowledge of the universe becomes more extensive. 
Some of the earlier and more scholastic of our modern writers 
on natural religion give a long enumeration of what they call 
the Divine Attributes, which they divide into the natural, the 
intellectual, and the moral. Under tlie first head, they compre- 
hend the unity of the Deity, his self-existence, his spirituality, 
his omnipotence, his immutability, his eternity ; — under the 
second, his knowledge and his wisdom ; and under the third, 
his justice and his goodness; and of all these attributes they 
treat in a systematical manner. I own I do not approve of 
this view of the subject ; or at least I do not think I could 
adopt it with advantage here ; I shall therefore confine myself 
to a few observations on the evidences of the Divine goodness 
and justice, those attributes which render the Deity the proper 
object of religious worship and adoration. 

Before, however, entering on this subject, I think it proper 
to take notice of the historical question concerning the priority 
of monotheism or of jwlytheism, in the order of human inves- 
tigation. I shall afterwards collect together a few miscellaneous 
remarks which in the course of this chapter escaped my recol- 
lection wliile treating of those heads under which they ought 

• [Gray ; Alraic Ode, written in the Work^f by Mil ford, 4to edition, Vol. I. 
Album of the Grande Chnrtreiisr. — p. 223.] 
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to have been introduced. For the sake of greater distinctness 
I shall divide the section into two j)arts. 

(Part 1.) 

With respect to the priority of Monotheism or Polytheism, 
two opinions on the question have been proposed. The one 
supposes monotheism to be agreeable to the first suggestions of 
the mind, and polytheism to result from a combination of the 
conclusions formed by different persons in different situations. 
The other supposes polytheism to arise necessarily from those 
partial conceptions of the universe, to which our faculties are 
limited in the infancy of reason and experience, and monothe- 
ism to be the slow and gradual result of more enlarged and 
philosophical views. The former opinion is supi)orted by Mr. 
Ferguson, in his Principles of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy ; the latter by Mr. Hume, in his Natural History of Me- 
ligion, 

" In every nation or tribe," says Ferguson, " the providence 
of God wjis supposed to take its character from the circum- 
stances in which it was employed. In maritime situations the 
Deity was conceived as monarcli of the sea, and director of 
storms. Within land he was conceived as the patron of hus- 
bandmen and of shepherds, the ruler of seasons, and the power 
on which man must depend for the increase of his herds, and 
for the returns of his liarvest. 

" In no instance, perhaps, did the people of any one descrip- 
tion or determinate manner of life originally conceive more 
than one God. But the accounts of what different nations be- 
lieved, when collated together, seemed to make up a catalogue 
of separate deities ; and what every nation apart intended for 
one, when reports were accumulated from different quarters, 
was mistaken for many. 

" The spirit with which these reports of a God acknowledged 
in one nation, different from the God who was acknowledged 
in another, were mutually received by their respective votaries, 
was various in different instances. 

" In some inst^inces the pretensions of one Deity were sup- 
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posed to be cousibtcDt with those of another, and tlie Gods 
reconcilable. Upon this 8Ui)po8ition every nation worsliipiKnl 
its own, without any supposed disparagement to the God of its 
neighbour, and without animosity to liis worHhipi)erH. 

" In other instances pretensions were considered as incon- 
sistent ; deities were stated as rival powers ; and nations waged 
continual war under the banners of their resiK^ctive go<l8."^ 

On the other hand, it is maintained by Hume,* (and I confess 
I think with much more probability,) tliat theism is the slow 
result of philosophical views of the universe — connecting differ- 
ent physical events together as parts of ortc system conspiring 
to one end ; and that as long as we attend to detached and 
insulated apiK^arances only, polytheism offers itself as the most 
natural creed ; leading men to apprehend one (lod of the winds, 
another of the waters, a third of the woods, A'c, presiding over 
and communicating motion to the different parts of the mate- 
rial world. The prevalence of polytheism in the world is a 
proof of this; and I have little doubt that this would have 
continued to l>e the religion of the multitude in all countries, 
had not the idolatrous tendency of the uninformed understand- 
ing been corrected by the light of Divine revclation.*- 

\Mien I sjwak, however, of the prev(dence of polytheism in 
the world, I would bo always understood to mean its prevalence 
among the mnltitiuh' ; for it is more than probable, that in all 



» Vol. I. p. 109— [Part I. rli. ii. jj If).] 

• \Estia\fA^ Vol. II. : The Xtttural 11 U- 
tory of lielufion, wet. i.] 

• Two very liigli authoriticg, however. 
may be quoted in favour of the opposite 
opinion, Sir Isanc Newton iuhI Sir Wil- 
liam JoneH. " The primeval relipon of 
/r««,** says the laiit of theKo writers. 
"wHfl that which Newton call.s the 
ohlest (and it may juKtly bo cuIKmI the 
noblest) of all religiouM ; a lirni Iwlief 
that one Supreme (Uh] made the world 
by his power, and tontiiiually governed 
it by his providence; a pious fear, love, 
and adoration of him ; a due levereitco 
for parents and aged p*'rsons : a frater- 



nal affection for the whole human spe- 
cies ; and a compaKsionate ten<len>ess 
even for the brute creation." — Jones's 
DinHniation on the Prrttimut. 

Does not the purity and sublimity of 
this I reed, both in its theological and 
ethical principles, sujipose a degree of 
culiivation, both intellectual and moral, 
altogether incompatible with the condi- 
tion of man in the earlier stages of 
8o<'ietyV The jmssage, however, is 
nobly conceived and beautifully ex- 
presseil, and contains, I have little 
dotibt, a faithful description of the reli- 
gious sentiments of many wise and good 
men in the heathen world. 
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ages and countries there have been some individuals whose 
minds were enlightened by the simple and sublime belief of the 
unity of God. Thus, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
although the established religion and the popular persuasion 
was undoubtedly polytheism, the clearest evidence may be pro- 
duced that the philosophical creed was very different. The 
most enlightened writers, indeed, frequently expressed them- 
selves in conformity to vulgar prejudices ; and many of them 
probably believed that there exist a variety of beings superior 
to man, who have an influence over human affairs, but who act 
in subordination to the will of the Supreme God. This belief 
is not to be confounded with polytheism ; for it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the doctrine of the unity of the Deity, to suppose 
that he sometimes acts by subordinate ministera The frequent 
application which the classical writers make of the word Deus, 
is apt to mislead us upon this subject ; but that word conveyed 
to the Romans a very different idea from what we annex to the 
corresponding word in our language. Sometimes they employed 
it to express the Supreme Being ; sometimes subordinate minds 
acting in obedience to his will. In the following sentence it is 
used in both these senses : — " Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, 
alios in reliquas mundi partes spargens, Devs quasi serebat."^ 

That the unity of the Deity was the philosophical belief 
among the Romans, appears from the testimony of their most 
eminent writers. The following passages are from the works 
of Cicero : — 

" Princeps ille Deus, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, sicut 
animus humanus id corpus cui prsepositus est."[?]^ — "Nee 
vero Deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest^ nisi mens soluta quaj- 
dam et libera, segregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia 
sentiens et movens."* — " Esse praestantem aliquam setemamque 
naturam, et earn suspiciendam admirandamque hominum 
generi, pulchritude mundi ordoque rerum coelestium cogit con- 

* Cicero quoted by Bolingbroke ; PAi- Bolingbrokc it is inncciirately quoted. 

los(yphical Workt, Vol. V. p. 264.— [The —Ed.] 
passage of Cicero is from tbo frag- * Somn. Scip, sect. iii. 

ment Be Universo, cap. xiii. ; but by • Tusc. Quasi. Lib. T. [cap. xxvii.] 
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fiterL"' — '* Omnes gcutcs uiia lex, ct Beiniiitcrim vi iminortiilifl 
continebit; unusque erit, qiuiHi ningiHter et iini>ora1()r oiiiuiuin, 
DeiiB."' 

Seneca exprcsBly informs uh, that all tho diilcTont iiamoH 
given by the BomanH to the* Deity were only to Ikj oonHi<len»(l 
as descriptive of the different eharacUTs in wliich he ap|H*ar8 to 
UB from bis works. " Qnid aliud e8t Natuni, <iiiani I )eii8 et 
Divina Ratio toti mnndo et i>artibuA ejus insi rta ? <|)iu)tieR 
voles, tibi licet nliter hunc auctoreni reriiin no-trannn coniix.*!- 
lare ; et Jovcm ilium optimum et maxinuun iit(> diees, et ton- 
antem et statorcm. Hunc eundem et fatum si dixerin, non 
mentieris; nam cum Fatum nihil aliud Mt (|uam siM-irs implexa 
cansanim, illc est prima oniiuum eausa ex (|ii:i ea'trrte pendt^nt. 
Quscunque voles illi nomina proprie aptaMs, vim aliquam 
effectuuque ccplestium rerum c<»ntii)entia : t<»l apiM'llationeH 
ejus possunt esse, quot numera ;"'^ and in another place : '* Ne 
hoc quidem crediderunt (antiqui) Joveni, qualem in enjntolio 
et in csBteris axlibus colimus, mittere manu fulmina ; .si>d eun- 
dem, quern nos, Jovem intelli*?unt : eustodem reetoremque 
universi ; animum ac spiritum nuuKhmi hnjus operis dominum 
et artificem ; cui nomeii omne convonit."^ 

I shall only add to these piiHSii<^es the followin<^ quotation 
from tho lets ami 0»iris of IMutareh. '* ( 'are should l)e taken 
not to transform, dissolve, and scatter the Divine Nature into 

rivers, winds, vej^tables, or bodily forms and motions 

This would be as ridiculous as to imagine that the sails, the 
cables, the rigging, and the anchor, are the pilot, or that the 
thread, the shuttle, and the woof, are the weaver. Such sense- 
less notions are an indignity to the heavenly ])o\vers, whom 
they blaspheme, while they give the name of (Jods to iH^ngs 

of an insensible, inanimate, aiid corruptible nature 

Nothing that is without a soul, nothing that is material, and 
to be perceived by our senses, can Ik* Goil. Nor yet nmst we 
imagine that there are different Clods, according to the different 
countries of Greeks and barbarians, northern and southern 

« Dt Divin. Lib. II. cap. Ixxii. > /V P.^ntf. Mb. IV. cap. vii. 

« Fn^. Dt Etpuh. Uh. III. ♦ Kai. Qumt. Mb. II. rap. xlv. 

VOL. VII. F 
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natioES. As the sun is commoQ to all the world, though 
called by diflferent names in different places, so there is but one 
sole Supreme Miud or Reason, and one and the same Provi- 
dence that governs the world, though he is worshipped under 
different names, and has appointed some inferior powers for his 
ministers."* 

Nor is it only the philosophers of antiquity who thought in 
this manner. It is justly observed by the Chevalier Eamsay, 
that " whoever reads Homer and Virgil with a proper attention 
will see, that, notwithstanding the wild flights of their imagi- 
nation, and the indecent allegories by which they sometimes 
dishonour the Divine Nature, there is one general principle 
running through all their fables, that there is one Supreme 
God, whom they everywhere call the Father, and the Sovereign 
Lord of Gods and Men, the Architect of the World, and the 
Prince and Governor of the Universe." — "Poetry," says this 
author, " deifies all the various parts of nature, and gives spirits 
to bodies, as well as body to spirits. It expresses the operations 
and properties of matter by the actions and passions of such 
invisible powers as the pagans supposed to be directors of all 
the motions and events that we see in the universe. The poets 
pass in a moment from allegory to the literal sense, and from 
the literal sense to allegory ; from real Gods to fabulous deities ; 
and this occasions that jumble in their images, that absurdity 
in their fictions, and that indecorum in their expressions, which 
are so justly condemned by the philosophers. Notwithstanding, 
however, this multiplication of inferior deities, the poets of 
antiquity in general believed that there is but one only Supreme 
God." Of this assertion very strong proofs are produced by 
Ramsay in his Discourse upo7i the Theology and Mythology of 
the Ancients^ annexed to his Travels of Cyrus, The following 
passages deserve to be added to those he has quoted. [Thus 
Virgil :] 

'* Accipite ergo auiniis, atque hiec mea figite dicta ; 
Quaj Phoebo Pater omiiipotens, mihi Phoebus ApoUu 
Prredixit, vobis Furiarum ego maxima pando."* 

* [Plutarchi Ojxra^ editiones Xylandri, Tom. II. pp. 377, 378.] * jEneid, iii. 250. 
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UiK)n which verses Sennvs remarks, that even Ajx^Uo (he 
who among the Pagan deities was in ehief eKleem for his pro- 
phetic knowledge) is said to derive liis knowledge from the 
Supreme Being. '^ Notan(Uim Apollinem ([ujo dicit a Jove 
cognoscerc." 

[So Horace :] 



" w .:. 



S<'iiiin» ut iiupius 
Titnii.'U'i, ininiaiiein([iic turmani 
Fiiliiiiiu; KuMulriit cA(ln('o, 
Qui tcmuii incrteni, (}ui iiiaro tiMiipoml 
V«MitoKUiij ; v.t urlu's, n-j^n.-npic trislia 
Ih'vosijuo, nu>rtaI«>H(|uo tutiiuis, 
InijHjrio regit I'mim hmjiu)."' 

[And again :] 

" Qiiitl priiirt (lic'uiii Holitis parontiri 
I^andibuH : qui roH lioiniiiuiii uc <l«Miruiii, 
Qui marc oi torraf, varii»^[u«' innnduin 
Tfiiipcral horin? 

" I'mlo nil niajuH giMirratur irs4»: 
Nee vigct quii-i|uani Miiiile ant HCfumlinu : 
Pntxiuios iLLi tanicu <>ccnpa\it 
Pallart hunon^s."- 

The most remarkable passiige, however, I recollect in any of 
the ancient poets for my present purpose*, is that in Lucan's 
Pharsaluf, where the following lines are put into the mouth of 
Cato, in reply to Labicnus and t>thers who advised him to 
consult the oracle of Jupiter Auunon in Lybia. 

" IlforoiMUs cuncti snpfvis, tonij>lM(pH» tan-ntc, 
Nil fai'inniH non Hponto Dei. X(m; vixnbuN nllis 
Nunu'u cgft; ilixitcpio souid nnscontibns amtDi, 
Quid(]ui(l scire li«;t't. SteriU'HUo (jU-^it ar<*nas, 
It canorot paucin, inorsitipn* Ikh: pnlven' vt*runi ? 
Khtne Dei 8oiltrs, nisi tr-ini, oi puntus, v.t acr, 
VA c(clnin ot virtUH? — SuptTOH (pii<l qu/urinnis ultra? 
.lupitiT CHt (pio^lrniurjm^ viilcs, (|U»xiiinquc nioviuih."'' 

In fartlier confirmation of this doctrine, concerning the 
religious opinions of the ancient philoso[)hers, a very ingenious 
(and to my mind most convincing) argument is deduced by Dr. 

» Carm. Lib. III. Od. iv. 2 ('arm. Lib. I. Od. xii. • Lib. ix. full. 
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Cudworth from the reasonings of the Epicurean school^ which, 
as he observes, were levelled, not against the supposition of a 
plurality of Deities, but against the belief of one Supreme 
God, everywhere present, and everywhere exerting the active 
energy of a superintending providence. 

" Quia regere Immensi Summam, quia habere Profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habcnas ? 
Quis pariter Coelos omneis coriTertere ; et omneis 
Ignibus setheriis terras suffire fcraceis ; 
OmDibus inque locis esse omni tempore pra^Bto?** * 

"In like manner," continues Dr. Cudworth, "when Epi- 
curus pursues the same argument further in Cicero, alleging, 
that, though such a thing were possible, yet it would be, not- 
withstanding, absolutely inconsistent with the happiness of any 
being, he still proceeds on the same hypothesis of one sole and 

single Deity As Epicurus here speaks singularly, so the 

trouble of this theocracy could not be thought so very great 
to a multitude of co-ordinate Deities, when parcelled out among 
them, but would rather seem to be but a sportful and delightful 
divertisement to each of them. Wherefore," concludes this 
very learned and profound writer, "it is manifest that such 
an idea as we have declared of the unity of God, is a thing 
which the ancient atheists, under the times of paganism, were 
not unacquainted with, but principally directed their force 
against."^ 

I must not leave this fundamental article of Natural Eeligion, 
(the Existence of the Deity,) without taking notice of the sup- 
port it derives from the universal consent of all ages and 
nations,t However contaminated with error, however debased 
by the follies of superstition and credulity, the belief of the 
existence of supernatural and invisible beings presiding over 
human aflfiairs will be found to be inseparable from the human 
mind ; and, in so far as this belief obtains, atheism is excluded. 

* [Lucretius, Lib. II. 1094.} 

* InteUectual System, pp. 207, 208 ; [Birch's edit. p. 208.— Book I. chap. iv. § lO.] 
t [See above, Elements, &c., Vol. ILchap. i. sect. 3, p. 58, w/.J 
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" Ex tot generibuB," says Cicero, " nullum est animal, prwter 
bominem, quod babeat notitiam aliquam Dei : ipsisque in 
bominibus nulla gens est ne<{ue tam immansueta, neque tam 
fera^ quao non, etiamsi ignorct, qualem habere Deum deceat-, 
tamen habendum sciat"^ Now unquestionably the universal 
concurrence of mankind in the belief of any proposition is a 
strong presumption, or rather a positive evidence, that this belief 
has a foundation in the principles of our nature ; and if we 
find these natural suggestions of the mind confinncd by the 
authority of the most enlightened philosophers, and above all 
confirmed by the conclusions of our own reason, we have all 
the evidence that possibly can be brought in support of any 
truth whatever. Indeed I apprehend there is no truth in the 
whole circle of human knowledge which so many different 
kinds of proof conspire to establish, as that which has lx>en 
now under our consideration: — "Testimonium iK)pulorum 
atque gentium," says Lactantius, " in una hnc re non dissi- 
dentium:"* — and in this manner reasoned the best philoso- 
phers of old, " What seems true to 7n(xtt wine men," as 
Aristotle has excellently observed, " is very probable ; what 
most men, both wise and unwi^>e, assent to, doth still more 
resemble tnith ; but what men generally consent in hath the 
highest probability, and ai)proache8 near to denionHtration, so 
near that it may pass for ridiculous arrogance, or for intolerable 
obstinacy and perverseness to deny it. — A man," he adds, 
"may assume what seems true to the wise, if it do not contra- 
dict the common opinion of mankind.'"'^ 

The following passages are extracted from diflerent writers 
of antiquity. They all express the wime idea, the presuujption 
for the existence of the Ueity arising from vnivcy'sal consent. 
But on a subject of so interesting a nature it is pleasing to 
place the same truth in various lights, as well as to rc»mark a 
coincidence of sentiment among those enlarged and cultivated 
minds which have devoted their talents to the inijirovement 
and happiness of the human race. 

" Multum dare solemus," says tSeneca, " prajsumptioni om- 

* Dc Leffibus, I. viii. * [TnstHvtioius^ Mb. I. cap. ii. ^ 4.] * Tojnra 1. viii. [or x.] 
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nium hominiim. Apud nos veritatis argumentum est, — aliquid 
omnibus videri ; taiiquam Decs esse, inter alia, sic coUigimus, 
— quod omnibus de Diis opinio insita est; nee ulla gens 
usquam est adeo extra leges moresque projecta, ut non aliquos 
Deos credat."^ 

To the same purpose Cicero: "Firmissimum hoc aflferri 
videtnr, cur Deos esse credamus : — quod nulla gens tam fera, 
nemo omnium tam sit immauis, cujus mentem non imbuerit 
Deorum opinio. Multi de diis prava sentiunt, id enim vitioso 
more effici solet ; omnes tamen esse vim, et naturam Divinam 
arbitrantur. Una autem in re consensio omnium gentium lex 
naturad putanda est."*^ 

In the following passage of Maximus Tyrius,*** the fact on 
which the argument proceeds is stated with great simplicity 
and force. 

"In such a contest and tumult and disagreement, {about 
oilier matters of opinion^ you may see this one law and speech 
[reason ?] acknowledged by common accord, — that there is one 
God, the King and Father of All, and many Gods, the children 
of God and ruling together with him. This the Greek says, 
and this the barbarian says ; and the inhabitant of the conti- 
nent, and the islander ; and the wise and the unwise."' 

" If you search the world," says Plutarch, " you may find 
cities without walls, without letters, without kings, without 
money ; but no one ever saw a city without a Deity, without a 
temple, or without some form of worship." f 

In the passages now quoted their several authors take for 
granted that the general consent of mankind in admitting any 
proposition affords a strong presumption that the proposition is 
true. And that this is a just principle of reasoning appears 
(among various other considerations) from this : — that " Truth 
is one thing, while Errors are numberless, and every man has 
a different." I select this consideration in preference to the 

* Epiatolcc^ cvii. [cxvii.] ■ See Barrow*H Sermons. 

' Tusc. DUp. I. xiii. t \_Adver8us Colotcm; Operas edi- 

* [lyUiiertuiio, Vulgo, i., Davisio xvii. tioncs XylHiulri, Tom. II. p. 1125.J 
^ r>. — Sec above, I^Ucmcnts, vol. ii. p. i>O.J 
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others, Ixjcause the remark is made by Sir. Hume himself* the 
most sceptical of all writers. When we liiul, therefore, a 
number of unconnected individuals, all led to the same con- 
clusion by different processes of reasoning, the presumption 
that the conclusion is true is strengthened in a proportion 
indefinitely great ; and in like manner, when among an infinite 
variety of discordant systems that hiive arisen in different ages 
and countries, we find some opinions connnon to them all, we 
are inevitably led to consider these opinions as possc^ssing the 
highest evidence by which any truth can jwssibly be supported. 
We may add to this observation, that when among an infinite 
variety of rites and ceremonies we trace universally the oi)era- 
tion of certain common aftections and emotions, we have u 
demonstration that these affections and emotions form a con- 
stituent part of the nature of man. 

I am aware of an objection that may be stateil to this docv 
trine, that there are some articles of belief universallv receive<l 
by nymkind in ages of ignorance, which come to be as generally 
regarded as mere prc]udic(»s in the progress of human reason. 
Such, for example, is the belief that the earth is at rest, and the 
sun in motion ;^ and in general, all those prejudices called by 
Lord Bacon Idoln Trihus. It may l)e snpi)08ed, therefore, that, 
for anything we know to the contrary, the case may one day be 
the same with our lK*lief of the existence of a Deity. 

In answer to this objection I would observe, that wherever a 
prejudice is found to obtain universally among mankind in any 
stage of society, this prejudice nnist have some foundation in 
the general princi[)li»s of our nature, and must proceed upon 
some iruih or /act inaccurately apprehen<lc<l, or erroneously 
judged of The suspi»nse of judgment, therefore, which is pro- 
per with respect to particular o])inions till they are once exa- 
mined, can never justify scepticism with respect to the general 
principles or laws of the human mind. Our belief of the sun's 
motion is not a conclusion to which we are fairly led by any 
such principle or law, but an inference rashly drawn from the 

* I See his Ensays, Vol. II.; Iti'^tn'rij rfmccrnuuf fhc PrincipUfn*/ SfordU. 8i'«:t. i*.] 

* Sec Trenibloy, *s'//r Uk Pn'jugf'n, p. 21. 
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perceptions of sense, which do not warrant such an inference. 
All that we see is, that there is a relative change of place be- 
tween us and the sun ; and this fact, which is made knovm to 
us by our senses, no subsequent discovery of philosophy pre- 
tends to disprove. It is not, therefore, the evidence of external 
perception which is overturned by the Copernican system, but 
a judgment or inference of the understanding, of the rashness 
of which every person must be fully sensible the moment he is 
made to reflect with due attention on the circumstances of the 
case. In other words, the Copernican system not only informs 
us of the real constitution of the universe, but Satisfies us with 
respect to the grounds of this universal prejudice ; and the doc» 
trine which it substitutes for our first crude conclusions on the 
subject, is founded, not on any process of reasoning a priori^ 
but on the demonstrable inconsistency of these conclusions with 
the various phenomena which our perceptions present to us. 
Had Copernicus, like some of the sophists of old, not only 
asserted the stability of the earth, but that no such thing as 
motion exists in the universe, his theory would have been per- 
fectly analogous to that of Berkeley, and no answer to it could 
have been devised more pertinent and philosophical than that 
which Plato [?] is said to have given to the same paradox in 
the mouth of Zeno, by rising up and walking before his eyes. 
We are entitled, therefore, to dispute the similarity of the cases, 
till some prejudice is pointed out as universal as the belief of 
the existence of a Deity, from which prejudice such a belief 
could have arisen. 

Another objection to the argument for the existence of a Deity 
drawn from xmiversal consent^ is founded on absurd tenets and 
extravagant ceremonies sanctioned by the I'eligious creeds of all 
ages and nations. *^ Examine," says Mr. Hume, " the religious 
principles which have prevailed in the world, you will scarcely 
be persuaded that they are anything but sick men's dreams ; 
or perhaps will regard them more as the playsome whimsies of 
monkeys in man's shape, than the serious, positive, dogmatical 
asseverations of a being who dignifies himself with the title of 
rational/' ..." To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by 
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such feeble maxims us these ; thut it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be ; that the whole is greater than a 
part ; that two and three make five ; is pretending to stop the 
ocean with a bulrush."'*' And hence this ingenious writer finds 
himself obliged to conclude, that ^^ the whole is a riddle, an 
enigma, an inexplicable mystery, and that doubt, uncertainty, 
and suspense appear the only result of our most accurate scru- 
tiny on this subject." t 

In a former work I attempted to reply to Mr. Hume s reason- 
ings on this head, and even endeavoured to deduce, from the 
circumstances on which he founds his objections, a new argu- 
ment for the being of a Deity ; inasmuch as the absurd tenets 
and extravagant ceremonies which men are taught to reverence 
when they are connected with their religious belief, prove how 
irresistible the evidence mnnt be of that fundamental principle, 
by means of which they lay hold of the underutanding and the 
heart^ And it was in this manner, I a[)prehend, that Lord 
Bacon felt, when he said that he " had rather believe all the 
fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this imiversal frame is without a Mind."t Or, in other 
words, that there was no proj)08ition, how absurd soever, to 
which he could not more easily give his assent, than he could 
withhold it from this truth, proclaimed to him at once by 
every part of the univers(\ 

To one who considers the subject in this light, the history 
even of the errors and follies of superstition lK»conies interesting 
and instructive, and instead of justifying the suggestions of 
scepticism, throws a new lustre on the evidences of religion ; 
and, while it teaches him to reganl not only with indulgence, 
but with reverence, whatever tenets and observances are sanc- 
tified to other men by all the best feedings of the heart, it 
cherishes in his own mind that pure and undcfiled religion 
which worships God in spirit and in truth. 

* [Natural Illniorj/ of Jidiymi, Human MM, Vol. I. pp. 300-309, Oil* 
Sect, xi.] Ci\ii.—[Worh, Vul. II. pp. 319-321.] 

t [Ibid. Sect. XV. and last.] * f AW/y/», xvi. 0/ Atheism | 

* Klementu of the Phihtophif of (he 
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(Part 2.) 

I formerly mentioned some circumstances which may help 
to explain why the idea of a God, although it forces itself 
irresistibly on every serious and reflecting mind, is so seldom 
presented to our thoughts when we are engaged in the neces- 
sary business of human life. This idea, I observed, is the result 
of two principles of our nature, — the one of which is, that 
every thing which begins to exist must have a cause;— the 
other, that a combination of means conspiring to a particular 
end implies intelligence. Now the former of these principles, 
although it plainly intimates to us (on an accurate analysis of 
the conceptions it suggests) the constant oi)eration of mind in 
producing the phenomena of the universe, yet it does not call 
our attention to this efficiency of mind when we are employed 
about our ordinary occupations. On the contrary, tlie attention 
is diverted from such apprehensions by a very remarkable bias 
of our nature, which leads us to associate power and efficiency 
with material objects and physical events ; and to consider the 
phenomena of the universe as a cliain of causes and eflfects, the 
links of which are necessarily connected with each other.^ An- 
other important purpose is answered by this bias of the mind, 
as it serves to animate our curiosity in the investigation of 
physical causes, particularly in the earlier part of our existence. 
The curiosity which children discover is, I think, chiefly a con- 
fused desire to know the efficient causes of the phenomena they 
see ; and although their curiosity in this respect is never gra- 
tified, yet it serves to increase their stock of useful knowledge, 
by directing their attention to physical causes, and to the 
general laws of nature. 

In order to prevent still farther that inconvenient distraction 
of our thoughts which would neceasarily result from the con- 
stant apprehension of the agency of mind, the changes in the 
state of the universe are in general accomplished by slow and 
imi>erceptible degrees. If an animal or a vegetable were 
brought into existence before our eyes in an instant of time, 

* See upon ihis suUjcct Philo ophif n/thc Human Miml, Vol. L rliap. i. § 2. 
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tlic event would not in itself In? more woiuleifnl than their 
gnidtml growth from an embryo or seed to maturity. But, on 
the former supposition, there is no man who would not iHjrceivc 
and acknowledge the immediate a^^ency of an intelligent c^iuse ; 
whereas, according to the actual ortler of things, the effect 
steals so slowly on our observation that it excites little or no 
curiosity, excepting in those who are possessed of a suflicient 
degree of reflection to contrast the prcsi'iit state of the objects 
tliey see with the first origin and progressive stages of their 
existence. 

With respect to the other [)rinci[»le, which leads us to appre- 
hend intdligtiice and tlesujii whenever we K*e a combination of 
means conspiring to a particular end, the effects of familiarity 
formerly remarked i)roduce such habits of inattention in the 
greater part of mankind as prevent it from making any sensi- 
ble impression on their minds im the ordinary occasions of 
human life. Were it not for these effet^ts of familiarity the 
business of the world would apiK'ar unworthy of our regard, 
and we should be everv moment in the same state of astonish- 
ment and of awe, as if (according to the supposition of Aris- 
totle and of Cicero, already mentioned []). G2|) we were sud- 
denly introduced to a view of the magnificent speetaele of the 
earth and the heavens after having passed the earlier part of 
our lives in a cavern under ground. 

In general, it would ajijK'ar to have been the intention of the 
Deity to make known liLs existence and attributes to every 
mind that makes a proi)er use of its faculties, without obtrud- 
ing these sublime conceptions on the thoughtless and inconsi- 
derate, or withdrawing the attention even of the serious from 
the necessary pursuits of business. The consequencte is, that 
the Deity is never an immediate obji^'t of human perception, 
but is recognised by the deliberate exercise of our reason in the 
iucessant workings of hfs wisdom and power, as our feeble 
sight, unable to gaze directly at the splendour of the sun, enjoys 
the milder influence of his ravs when reflected from the verdure 
of the woods or the flowers of the field. 

Beside these circumstances in the constituti<»n of the human 
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mind which conceal the Deity from the view of those whose 
thoughts are wholly engrossed by sensible objects, and by the 
pursuits of this world, there are some particular habits of life 
that are in a peculiar degree unfavourable to religious impres- 
sions ; above all, those artificial habits to which we are accus- 
tomed in large and populous cities, where we are surrounded 
wholly with the efiects of human skill and human industry. 
These lay hold of the curiosity in our early years, and divert it 
from the beautiful and sublime spectacle of the universe. Of 
such modes of thinking and feeling atheism-, (or what amounts 
nearly to the same thing,) a total insensibility to all religious 
and moral impressions, is the genuine ofispring ; and in pro- 
portion as the manners of a people recede from the simplicity 
of natural occupations and pursuits, and acquire the superin- 
duced habits either of commercial drudgery or of fashionable 
life, this miserable perversion of the understanding and the 
heart may be expected to prevail.^ The scepticism which has 
long vitiated the philosophy, and injured the morals of a neigh- 
bouring country, may be traced in some degree at least from 
this very cause. The Ahhe de LiUe complains in his preface 
to the translation of the Oeorgics of the diflSculty of the work, 
from those ideas of meanness and poverty which the French 
are accustomed to associate with the profession of husbandry ; 
— and the same thing has been experienced by those who have 
attempted to translate the Seasons of Thomson into that lan- 
guage. How perverted from all the purposes of our being 
must have been a state of manners, in which those rural scenes 



* There is, I think, some ingODuity as 
well as wit in the following note, by an 
Italian translator of Horace, on the 
Epicurean principles sported by the city 
Mouse, in his conversation with his 
country friend. 

" Quid te JuTat, inquit, amioe, 

Prorupti nemoris patientem Tivere doreo ? 
Vis ta hominea urbemque feris pneponere 

silTis? 
Carpe Tiam, (mihi orede,) comes: torresiria 

qaando 
Mortales animal rirunt sortita, neqjuc uUa est 



Aut magno aut parro lethi fnga: quo, bone, 

circa, 
Dum licet, in rebus jucundis rire beatus; 
Vive memor, quam sis sari brevis." — 

ISermonti, L. IL Sak tI. 00.] 

" Jucundum quidem est urbanum au- 
dire murem Epicuri de animi interitu 
propugnare sententiam. Ergone tanta 
erit urbium pravitas, nt mures etiam 
atheismum urbe profiteantur ?" — Ho- 
race's Satires and Art of Poetry^ tran- 
slated into Italian verse, with notes. 
Milan, 1784. 
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and occupationfly which to our English ])oet8 form tho moBt 
fisivourite subjects of description, were considered as incompati- 
ble with the elegance and dignity of ]X)etical ex])reB6ion ; and 
where ideas of meanness and wretchedness were lu^sociated with 
the primitive and the only essential occupation of man ; that 
occupation in which alone he associates his exertions with the 
bounty of Providence, who (as Franklin has beautifully ob- 
served) ^ blesses the labours of the husbandman by a continued 
miracle wrought in his favour, as a reward for his innocent life 
and virtuous industry." 



SECT. IV. — DIGRESSION WITH RESPECT TO THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
THE SPECULATION CONCERNING FINAL CAU8F-S IN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL INQUlRIEa* 

The objections against tho speculation concerning Final 
Causes which have been hitherto uuiler our consideration, have 
been urged with the avowed design of invalidating the argu- 
ment a posteriori for the existence of God. Another objection, 
however, still remains to be examined, which, although it has 
been frequently insisted on l»y authors who were far from wish- 
ing to favour the cause of atheism, it is of im[)ortance for us to 
ol)viate as completely as possible, before bringing the present 
argument to a conclusion, on account of its tendency to weaken 
that species of evidence on the subject which is most level to 
the apprehension of ordinary men. The objection I allude 
to is founded on the supposed incompetency of the human 
faculties to penetrate the designs of Providence, and on the 
consequent imi)iety and presumption of indulging ourselves 
in conjectures concerning the operations of infinite wisdom. 
Descartes has insisted nmch on this idea, and has carried 
it so far as to reject altogether such sjwculations from philo- 
sophy. " Let us never found any of our reasonings concern- 
ing physical phenomena on the eiuls which we may imagine 
God or nature had in view in the constitution of the universe ; 

• [See the scrtion of flic EhmenU above refcrrpd to, p. 35] 
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for this obvious reason, that we ought not to indulge so great a 
degree of arrogance as to suppose ourselves privy to the divine 
counsels ; but, considering God as the efficient cause of all 
things, we shall see whatever conclusions the light of reason 
[lumen naturale] enables us to form from that knowledge of his 
attributes which he has been pleased to enable us to attain."^ 
— " And for this reason alone I am of opinion that the whole of 
this speculation concerning Firud Causes is altogether useless, 
because I do not think that, without rashness, we can presume 
to investigate the designs of God."^ Some observations, much 
to the same purpose, are to be found in the works of Mau- 
pertuis and of BuflFon. 

To this class of observations against Final Causes, a most 
satisfactory answer is given by Mr. Boyle in an Essay written 
expressly on the subject. The great merits of this excellent 
person as an experimental philosopher are universally known ; 
but I do not think that his general philosophical views have 
attracted so much notice from his successors as they ought to 
have done. They appear to me to be uncommonly comprehen- 
sive and just, and to bear marks of a mind no less fitted for 
metaphysical and moral pursuits than for physical researches. 
In the work to which I refer at present, we find a pleasing 
union of philosophical depth with that exalted piety which 
formed a distinguished feature in the author's character. The 
world he considered (as he tells us himself) " as the temple of 
God, and man as born the priest of nature, ordained (by being 
qualified) to celebrate Divine Service, not only m it, but /or it." 
With these views he could not fail to be irritated at the 
attempts made by Descartes to explode his favourite specula- 
tion concerning final causes ; and the remarks he has made in 
reply to him contain a complete refutation of all that has been 
since advanced with a like view by Maupcrtuis and Bufibn. 
His reasonings on this subject extend to so great a length, that 
it is impossible to quote them here in the authors o\vn lan- 
guage ; and I am unwilling to weaken their force by an imper- 
fect abstract. I must therefore content myself with extracting 

* Principia, Para I. § xxviii. * McdUatio Qnarttt, [sub initio.] 
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one of hb remarks, from which the priiicipal scope of liis Essay 
may be easily collected. 

" Suppose that a countryman, being in a clear day brought 
into the garden of some famous mathematician, should see 
there one of those curious gnomonic instruments that show at 
once the place of the sun in the zodiac, his declination from 
the equator, the day of the month, the length of the day, &c., 
&c., it would indeed be presumption in him, being unacquainted 
both with the mathematical disciplines, and the several inten- 
tions of the artist, to pretend or think himself able to discover 
aU the ends for which so curious and elaborate a i)iece was 
framed ; but when he sees it furnished with a style, with 
horary lines and numbers, and manifestly perceives the shadow 
to mark from time to time the hour of the day, it would be no 
more a presumption than an error in him to c*onclude, that 
(whatever other uses the instrument was fit or was designed 
for) it is a sun-dial, that was meant to show the hour of the 
day."i 

The Essay of Mr. Boyle now referred to, apj^ears to me to be 
sufficient to vindicate the investigation of Final Causes so far 
as it is subservient to the proof of a Deity. At the same time, 
I am ready to acknowledge, that it is a speculation extremely 
liable to be abused, and which should always be conducted with 
modesty and diffidence. I acknowledge, also, that it has some- 
times been introduced into natural philosophy in a manner 
which has led physical inquirers astray from the proper objects 
of their science. The Peripatetics, in particular, have been 
justly accused of blending Final and Physical Causers together, 
and substituting conjectures concerning the ends which nature 
had in view for an explanation of her operations. I make this 
observation at present, as it furnishes me with an opportunity 
of vindicating Lord Bacon from the charge of a tendency to 
atheism, which was first brought against him by Cudworth, 
and has been repeated by some modern sceptics, who wished to 

' [Essay on Final Causes.] — In llie tlu» nlmsoH to which this research is 
same E»8ay Mr. Boyle has ofTcred some liahlo, when incautiously and prcsump- 
very acute and judici(»u8 strictures on tuously pursued. 
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justify their own aversion to the speculation ahout Final Causes 
by Bacon's authority. 

The passage to which Cudworth objects is as follows : — " In- 
credibile est quantum agmen idolorum philosophiae immiserit, 
naturalium operationum ad similitudinem actionum humanarum 
reductio."^ " If," says Cudworth, " the Advancer of Learning 
here speaks of those who unskilfully attribute their own pro- 
perties to inanimate bodies," (as when they say that matter 
desires forms as the female does the male, and that heavy bodies 
descend down by appetite towards the centre, that they may 
rest therein,) " there is nothing to be reprehended in the pas- 
sage. But if his meaning be extended further to take away all 
final causes from the things of nature, as if nothing were done 
therein for ends intended by a higher mind, then it is the very 
spirit of atheism and infidelity. It is no idol of the cave or den^ 
(to use that affected language,) that is, no prejudice or fallacy 
imposed upon ourselves, from the attributing our own animalish 
properties to things without us, to think that the frame and 
system of this whole world was contrived by a perfect under- 
standing, being, or mind"^ 

In this passage the very learned author seems to have lost 
sight of his usual candour ; and, indeed, I think it impossible 
that such expressions could have escaped him, if he had had 
the patience to peruse the whole of Bacon's writings, for there 
is no author, ancient or modern, who lies less open to any charge 
of scepticism. " I had rather believe," says he in one of his 
Essays, " all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a Mind. 
It is true that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to athe- 
ism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to 
religion ; for while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and go no farther ; 



* " It is incredible what a host of pre- ' Page 6S0, first edition, [and Birch's, 

jadices have been introduced into philo- Book I. chap. v. The words of Cud- 

sophy by a disposition to liken natural worth, though his meaning is preserved, 

operations to the actions of men.'* — [De are not, however, here always punctili- 

Augm. Sc. L, V. c. iv. — See Org. T. xlviii.] ously transcribed.] 
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bat when it beholdeth tho chain of tlicm coufederatc and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and to Deity. Nay, 
even that school which is most accused of atheism, doth most 
demonstrate religion, that is, the school of Leucippus, and De- 
mocritus, and £picurus. For it is a thousand times more cre- 
dible that four mutable elements, and one immutable fifth 
essence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, than that 
an army of infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, should 
have produced this order and beauty without a Divine Mar- 
shal."* 

The real state of Bacon's opinion about Final Causes was 
plainly this : That the consideration of them was not pro{)erly a 
part of natural philosophy, but of metaphysics, or of natural 
theology ; and that it was safer (at least for our physical in- 
quiries) that they should l)e kept as distinct as possible from 
all other sciences ; a caution wliich, although not so necessary 
in the present age, was highly useful in his time, in consequence 
of the absurd mixture of physical and final causes which occurs 
in the writings of the Peripatetics, who then possessed an almost 
unlimited influence over the opinions of the learned. That he 
did not mean to censure the speculation about Final Causes, 
when confined to its proper place and applied to its proper 
purpose, appears from the following passage : — 

" The second part of Metaphysics is the investigation of 
Final Causes, which I object to, not as a speculation which 
ought to be omitted, but as one which is generally introduced 
out of its proiKjr place, by being connected with physicnl re- 
searches. If this were merely a fault of arrangement, I should 
not be disposed to lay great stress upon it ; for arrangement is 
useful chiefly as a help to illustrate, and does not form an essen- 
tial object in science. But in this instance a disregard to method 
has occasioned the most fatal consequences to philosophy, inas- 
much as the consideration of Jinal causes in physics has sup- 
planted and banished the study of physical causes, the fancy 
amusing itself with unsubstantial explanations derived from the 
former, and diverting the curiosity from a steady prosecution of 

* [EfMy xvi. Of Atheism^ 

VOL. VII. a 
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the latter."* After illustrating this remark by various examples, 
Lord Bacon adds, — " I would not, however, be understood by 
these observations to insinuate, that the final causes just men- 
tioned may not be founded on truth, and in a metaphysical 
view extremely worthy of attention ; but only, that when such 
disquisitions invade and overrun the appropriate province of 
physics, they are likely to lay waste and ruin that department 
of philosophy." The whole passage concludes with these words : 
" And 80 much concerning metaphysics ; the part of which 
relating to Jinal causes I do not deny may be met with as a 
subject of discussion, both in physical and in metaphysical 
treatises. But while, in the latter of these, it is introduced with 
propriety, in the former it is altogether misplaced ; and tha;t 
not merely because it violates the rules of a just order, but be- 
cause it operates as a powerful obstacle to the progress of 
inductive science."! 

This passage, while it refutes in the most satisfactory manner 
the charge brought against Bacon by Cudworth, contains some 
very just remarks on the improper application made by the 
Peripatetics and their followers, of the speculation concerning 
final causes, — ^an abuse which they carried so far as to justify 
Bacon, in a work expressly destined to illustrate the tnie 
method of inquiry in physics, to propose the complete rejection 
of that speculation from natural philosophy. 

In the present age, when the true method of philosophizing is 
pretty generally understood, and when philosophers seem more 
in danger of going wrong in natural theology than in natural 
philosophy, it does not appear to me to be so necessary as 
formerly to banish final causes from physics, provided always 
they are kept distinct from physical causes, with which they 
are scarcely in any danger (in the present state of science) of 
being confounded. What harm can possibly result from the 
natural philosopher's remarking those instances of design which 
fall under his review in the course of his inquiries ? Or if it 
should be considered as foreign to his province to speak of 
design, he may at least be permitted to remark what eryds are 

* [De AugmenfU Scientmrumf Lib. III. cap. iv., translated.] f [Tbid] 
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really accomplished by particulnr moans, and wliat advanta^rs 
are derived by man from the ^ent-ral laws liy which tlie phc- 
nouiena of nature are re^ilate<I. In doin^^ this, he only stales 
9ifact; and if it be improper lor him to *;o farlhor, ho may 
leave the inference to the nmraliht or to the tlivino. 

In eon.se<iuence, however, of the vajjjne and commonplace 
declamation against the ust» of tinal cansc's in physics, oamto- 
nanced by those detached oxprcssii»ns of Hacun, which have 
suggested the foregoing roilccti<»nH, it has 1»c<'omu' fashi<»nahle 
among philosophers to omit lla* consideration of them cntinly, 
as a speculation inconsistent with the ;j;cniiiiio spirit of induc- 
tive science; a caution (it may he remarked liv the way) which 
is the most soruiadously oliHTVed hy thost* writers who are tin* 
most forward to remark every appiirent tinnntaf,/ or (/isftnfrr in 
the economy of the universe. The eirrct of tliis h.is hren to 
divest the study of nature uf its mo-t jit tractive cliarins, :ind to 
sacrifice to a false idea of lo<;ical ri;^our all the moral impres- 
sions and plea.<ures which it is titled to yield ; and even, wh<'n 
the most strikin;^ acconnnodation of means to an end fi>ree 
themselves upon the mitnl, to take no n«>tiee of sucli facts in 
their physical spe(-ulations. Nay, what is worse, thos.* writers 
who are the most forward to remark every appan.iit irre<;ularity 
in the universe never fail t(» remind us (it' at anv time w(^ 
seem to be struck with appearances ot' (uder and of wisdom) 
that the consideration of ////'// t(ttt.srs is altoLretlier ex|»lo«led i)V 
that inductive ])hilos(»phy whicli l>ac(»n reeomm<'tKli<l; and to 
which we arc indehted for the suMinK* discoveries of Newton 
and his followers. Indee<l, this scholastic phrase has heconu' 
so obnoxious, that it were t<» he wished it could he laid aside, 
and some simj>ler ukmIc of speakin.Lr, such as nnfs or nscft, sub- 
stituted instead of it. In the meantime, it may contribute to 
smooth the way for such a chan^^e in i)hraseolo;:y, to employ 
indiscriminately these dillereiit terms as svnonvmous an«l con- 
vertible expressions. 

To this we may aiM, that there are some parts of natiu'c 
which we cannot be sai<l to understand as ]»hiluK)i)hers, without 
the consideration oi' ^/ay.v. This is romarkaiilv the case in the 
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study of anatomy. To know the structure of the body of an 
animal we must not only examine the conformation of the 
parts, but we must consider iheir functions, and in what way they 
conspire to the preservation and health of the animal^ I am 
inclined to think that it is by means of the consideration of 
fiees that the principal anatomical discoveries have been made. 
Every anatomist in his inquiries proceeds upon the maxim, 
That nothing in the body of an animal was made in vain ; and 
when he meets with something, the use of which is not obvious, 
he feels himself dissatisfied till he discovers some at least of the 
purposes to which it is subservient. We have one remarkable 
instance of this recorded by Mr. Boyle. 

" I remember that when I asked our famous Harvey, in the 
only discourse I had with him, (which was but a little while 
before he died,) what were the things which induced him to 
think of a circulation of the blood ? He answered me, that 
when he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed, that they gave free passage to 
the blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage of the 
venal blood the contrary way, he was invited to think that so 
provident a cause as nature had not placed so many valves 
without design, and no design seemed more probable than that 
since the blood could not well, because of the interposing valves, 
be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent through the 
arteries, and return through the veins, whose valves did not 
oppose its course that way."* 

In general it may be observed, that those philosophers who 
have been most successful in detecting the secrets of nature, 
have been men strongly impressed with the general idea of pre- 
vailing order and of benevolent design ; and I have no doubt 
that this impression contributed greatly to enlighten their 

* Consult on this subject a paper by ' [Essay on Final Cattses.] Boyle *s 

Dr. John Wallis, and another by Dr. Works, Vol. IV., folio, p. 539. For some 

Tyson, in the Philosophical Transac- remai'ks on this anecdote by the late celc- 

tions, No. 269. For a short account of brated anatomist, Dr. William Hunter, 

them, see Philosophical Transactions, see Philosophy of the Human Mind, 

(from 1700 to 1720,) abridged, Vol. V. Vol. II. pp. 487, 488, third edition. 

p. \, et seq. [Svpra^ WorkSj Vol. III. p. 341, 8eq.\ • 
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views and to guide their investigations. It is remarked by Dr. 
Priestley, (a writer wliose opinion on this question is of great 
valao, from the signal success of liis own ex{)ennieiitnl in- 
quiries,) " that, as true philosophy tends to j)romote piety, so a 
generous and manly piety is nviprocally subservient to the 
purposes of philosophy ; for while we keep in view the great 
Final Cause of all the parts and the laws of nature, >ve have a 
clue by which to trace the efficient cause/' To the sanie pur- 
pose Priestley quotes the foUowinji; remark of Hartley in his 
Ob$ervation8 on Man : — " Since this world is a system of bene- 
volence, and consequently its Author the object of unbounded 
love and adoration, l)cnevoIenco and piety are our only true 
guides in our inquiries into it, the only krys which will unloc^k 
the mysteries of nature, and clues which lead throu«;h her 
labyrinths. Of this all branches of natural philosophy and 
natural history afford abundant instances. In all these in- 
quiries let the inquirer take it for granted previously that 
every thing is right, and the l)est that can \k\ avtvris man- 
eniibus ; that is, let him with a pious eonfidence sivk for 
benevolent purposes, and he will 1m.' always directed to the 
right road, and after a due continuance in it attain to some 
new and valuable truth : whereas every other princi{)le of 
examination being foreign to the great plan on which the 
miiverse is constructed, must lead into endless mazes, errors, 
and perplexities."^ 

Having said so much about the research of Final Causes in 
Physics, I shall subjoin a few reflections on its aj)pliaition to 
the Philosophy of the Hiunan Mind ; a science in which the 
just rules of investigation are as yet far from being completely 
understood. Of this no stronger proof can be j)r(Kluced than 
the confusion between Final and ElHeient causes which still pre- 
vails in the writings of our most eminent moralists. The same 
confusion, as I have already observed, may be traced in the 
physical Theories of the schoolmen ; but since the time of Ikcon 
it has been so completely corrected, that, in the wildest hypo- 

* Preface to Prii'^tU'v'n lii^htry of IClectrlvity. 
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theses of die eighteeotb centuir, hardly a vestige of it is to be 
found 

To the loi^cal error just meDtioned it is owing that so many 
false accounts }iave been given of the principles of human con- 
duct, or of the motives from which our actions proceed. When 
the general laws of our constitution are attentively examined, 
they will be found to have for their object the happiness and 
improvement both of the individual and of society. This is 
their ^nal cause, or the end for which we may presume they 
were destined l.v our Maker. But in such cases it seldom 

m 

haf^ns, that, while man is obeying the active impulses of his 
nature, he has any idea of the ultimate ends he is promoting, 
or is able to calculate the remote effects of those little wheels 
which he puts into motion. These active impulses may there- 
fore in one sense be considered as the efficient causes of his con- 
duct ; inasmuch as they are the means employed to determine 
him to a particular course of action, and as they operate, at 
least in the first instance, without any reflection on his part on 
the ends to which they are subservient. Philosophers, how- 
ever, have in every age been extremely apt, when they had dis- 
covered tlie salutary tendency of any principle of action, to con- 
clude that the principle derived its origin from a sense of this 
tendency. Hence have arisen the theories which attempt to 
account for all our actions from Self-love, and also those which 
would resolve the whole of morality into views of Utility. 

I do not know of any author who has been more completely 
aware of this common error than Mr. Smith, who, in his 
Theonj of Moral Sentiments^ always treats separately of the 
final causes of the different principles he considers, and of the 
mechanism (as he calls it) by which nature accomplishes the 
effect. The following profound remarks show sufficiently the 
()l)inion he had of the great importance of attending to the dis- 
tinction between them. 

"In every part of the universe we observe means adjusted 
with the nicest artifice to the ends which they are intended to 
produce, and in the mechanism of a plant or animal body 
fulmire how everything is contrived for advancing the two 
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great purposes of nature, the support of the individual, and the 
propagation of the species. But in tliese, and in all such 
objects, we still distinguish the efficient from the final cause of 
their several motions and organizations. The digestion of the 
food, the circulation of the blood, and the secretion of the 
several juices whicli are drawn from it, are oj)enitions all of 
them necessary for the great purposes of animal life, yet we 
never endeavour to account for them from those purposes, as 
from their efficient causes ; nor imagine that the blood cir- 
culates, or that the food digests of its own accord, with a view 
or intention to the purposes of circulation or digestion. The 
wheels of the watch are all admirably adapted to the end for 
which it was made, the pointing of the hour. All their various 
motions conspire in the nicest manner to jiroduce this effect. 
If they were endowed with a dcs^ire and intention to })roduce it, 
they could not do better. Yet we never ascribe any such in- 
tention or desire to tliem, but to the watchmaker ; and we 
know that they are put into motion by a 8i)ring, which intends 
the effect it produces as little as they do. But though, in ac- 
counting for the operations of bodies, we never fail to distin- 
guish in this manner the Efficient from tlie Final Cause, in 
accounting for those of the mind we are aj)t to confound these 
two different things with one another. When by natural prin- 
ciples we are led to advance those ends which a refined and 
enlightened reason would recommend to us, we are very apt to 
impute to that reason, as to their efficient cause, the sentiments 
and actions by which we advance those ends, and to imagine 
that to be the wisdom of man which in reality is the wisdom 
of God. Upon a superficial view this cause seems sufficient, 
and the system of human nature seems to be more simple and 
agreeable when all its difterent opeiations are in tin's manner 
deduced from a single principle."^ 

These observations point out very plainly the errors to which 
we are exposed in moral inquiries, by our disposition to con- 
found together efficient and final causes. But it does not there- 
fore follow, that even in such inquiries the consideration of final 

» Vol. 1. p. 218, [Tart II. sect. ii. chap. S.j 
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causes is to be rejected. On the contrary, this very author (as 
I already hinted) has frequently indulged himself in specula- 
tions concerning them, and seems plainly to have considered 
them as important objects of philosophical research, no less than 
efficient (or, as I would rather call them, physical) causes. The 
only caution to be observed is, that the one may not be con- 
founded with the other. 

Between these two diflferent researches, however, there is a 
very intimate connexion. In many cases the consideration of 
final causes has led to the discovery of some general law of 
nature, (as in the instance of the circulation of the blood, already 
mentioned,) and in almost every case the discovery of a general 
law points out to us clearly some wise and beneficent purposes 
to which it is subservient. And it is the prospect of such ap- 
plications that chiefly renders the investigation of general laws 
interesting to the mind. 

Among the philosophers of antiquity, no one seems to have 
entertained juster notions on this subject than Socrates ! " After 
many other fruitless attempts he had made in Lis youth to see 
into the causes of things, happening to hear that Anaxagoras 
taught that all things were governed by a supreme mind, and 
being mightily pleased with this principle, he had recourse to 
his writings, full of expectation to see the whole scheme of na- 
ture explained from the perfect wisdom of an all-governing 
mind, and to have all his doubts about the perfection of the 
universe satisfied. But he was much disappointed when he 
found that Anaxagoras made no use of this sovereign mind in 
his explications of nature, and referred nothing to the order and 
perfection of the universe as its reason, but introduced certain 
aerial, ethereal, and aqueous powers, and such incredible prin- 
ciples for the causes of things. Upon the whole, Socrates found 
that this account of nature was no more satisfactory than if one, 
who undertook to account for the actions of Socrates, should 
begin with telling us that Socrates was actuated by a principle 
of thought and design ; and pretending to explain how he came 
to be sitting in prison at that time when he was condemned to 
die by the unjust and ungrateful Athenians, he should acquaint 
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US that the body of Socrates consisted of bones and muscles ; 
that the bones were solid, and had their articulations, while the 
muscles were capable of being contracted and extended, by 
which he was enabled to move his body, and put himself in a 
sitting posture ; and after adding an explanation of the nature 
of sound, and of the organs of the voice, he should boast at 
length that he had thus accounted for Socrates's sitting and 
conversing with his friends in prison, without taking notice of 
the decree of the Athenians, and that he himself thought it was 
more just and becoming to wait patiently for the execution of 
their sentence, than escape to Megara or Thelws, there to live 
in exile. 'Tis tnie," says he, " that without l)onee and ner^'es 
I should not be able to perform any action in life ; but it would 
be an unaccountable way of speaking to assign those for the 
reasons of my actions, while my mind is influenced by the ap- 
pearance of what is Iwst."^ 

The authority of Swratcs, however, cai)not Ikj expected to 
have much weight with natural philosophers in the present age 
of the world. That of Sir Isaac Newt<^n will not be disputed 
on a question relating to the sj)irit of that inductive philosophy, 
of which his writings afford the most perfect and most success- 
ful exemplification hitluTto given to the world. This great 
man (as we are told by his intimate friend Mr. Maclaurin) used 
sometimes to obsen'c, " that it gave him particular pleasure to 
see how much liis philosophy had contributed to promote an at- 
tention to Final Causes, after Descartes and others had attempted 
to banish them." Mr. Maclaurin, too, (whose acriuaintance with 
the just rules of philosophizing will not be denied,) has re- 
marked, " that of all sorts of causes, Final Causes arc the most 
clearly placed in our view ; and that it is difficult to compre- 
hend why it should be thought arrogant in us to attend to the 
design and contrivance that is so evidently (lis{)layed in nature, 
and obvious to all men ; to maintain, for instance, that the eye 
was made for seeing, though we may not he able either to 

^ SeeMaclAnnnti Account of yewtan't nicnt of the reasonings of iSocrateB in 
PhUotophical Discoveries, [Book I. chap. the Phfw<1on of Plato. 
ii. f 2.] — The above is a short abridg- 
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account mechanically for the refraction of light in the coats of 
the eye, or to explain how the image is propagated from the 
retina to the mind."* 

It was before observed, with respect to anatomists, that all of 
them, without exception, whether professedly friendly or hostile 
to the inquisition of Final Causes, concur in availing themselves 
of its guidance in their physiological researches. A similar 
remark will be found to apply to other classes of scientific 
inquirers. Whatever their speculative opinions may be, the 
moment their curiosity is fairly engaged in the pursuit of truth, 
either physical or moral, they involuntarily, and often perhaps 
unconsciously, submit their understandings to a logic borrowed 
neither from the schools of Aristotle nor of Bacon. The ethical 
system of those ancient philosophers who held that virtue con- 
sists infoUoioing nature^ not only involves a recognition of the 
doctrine of Final Causes, but represents the study of them, in as 
far as regards the ends and destination of our own being, as the 
great business and duty of life : 

" Quid sumus, et quidnam victuri gigniraur/'t 

The system, too, of those physicians who profess to follow 
nature in the treatment of diseases, by watching and aiding her 
medicative powers^ assumes the tnith of the same doctrine as 
its fundamental principle. — A still more remarkable illustra- 
tion, however, of the influence which this species of evidence 
has over the mind, even when we are the least aware of its 
connexion with metaphysical conclusions, occurs in the specula- 
tions of the French Economists. The very title of Physiocratie, 
by which some of them distinguished their system, affords a 
sufficient proof of their own ideas concerning its characteristical 
spirit and tendency ; and the same thing is more fully demon- 
strated by their frequent recurrence to the physical and moral 
laws of nature, as the unerring standard which the legislator 
sliould keep in view in all his positive institutions. " Ces lois," 
says Quesnai, " forment ensemble ce qu'on appelle la loi na- 
furelle. Tons les homnies et toutes les puissances huraaines 

* [Tbid.] t [Persius, Rat. iii. 67.] 
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doivent etre souiuis a ces lois souvcruiiios, inHtituees par TEtrc 
Supreme: Elles sont immuablea ct irr<?fni«i:al>le8, et les moil- 
leurefl lois |)08Hible8 ; et par coiis(M]iiont la base dii <;()uveriie- 
ment le plus parfuit, et la regie fondameiilale de tonles les lois 
positives ; ear les lois positives ne sont ^\\w des lois de inanu- 
tention relatives a lordre naturel evidfiimR*nt le i»lu8 avanUi- 
geux au genre hnmain." I <lo not speak at i)ivs<»iit of the 
justness of those opinions; I wish only to ninark, that, in the 
statement of them given by their original authors, it is assumed 
as a truth self-evident and indisj)ulal»le, not merely that bene- 
volent design is manifested in all Ihe j)hysical and moral 
arrangements conni.»<^ted with tliis globe, but tliat the study of 
these arrangements is indisi>ensably necessary to lay a solid 
foundation for jx)litieal w^ienee. 

The same principles appear to have led Jlr. Smith into that 
train of thinking which gave birth to his incpiiries concerning 
National Wealth. '^ Man," he observes in on<^ of his oldest 
manuscripts now extant, '' is generally considered by statesmen 
and projectors as the materials of a sort of political mechanics. 
Projectors disturb nature in the course of her oj)erations in 
human affairs; an<l it requires no more than to let her alone, 
and give her fair play in the pursuit of her own designs." And 
in another passage: "Little else is requisite to cany a state 
to the highest tlegree of opulence from tlie lowest barbarism 
but j)eace, easy taxes, and a tolerabU* administration of justice; 
all the rest being brought about by the natural course of things. 
All governments which thwart this natural course, which force 
things into another channel, or which endeavour to arrest the 
progress of society at a jiarticular point, are mmatural, and to 
8upjX)rt themselves are obliged to Ih' t»ppressive and tyrannical." 
Various other i)assages of a siniilar import might be quoted 
both from his Wraith of Nnfums and from his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

This d(XJtrine of Jlr. Smith's and of (^uesnay's, wdiich tends 
to simplify the theory of legislation by exploding the i>olicy of 
those complicated checks and restraints which swell the muni- 
cipal codes of most nations, has now, I believe, become the 
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prevailing creed of thinking men all over Europe; and, as 
commonly happens with prevailing creeds, has been pushed by 
many of its partisans far beyond the views and intentions of 
its original authors. Such, too, is the influence of fashion on 
the one hand, and of obnoxious phrases on the other, that it has 
found some of its most zealous abettors and propagators among 
writers who would reject, without a moment s hesitation, as 
superstitious and puerile, every reference to final causes in a 
philosophical discussion.^ 



APPENDIX.* 

[^On the Calculus of Probabilities, in reference to the preceding Argu- 
ment for the Existence of Ood, from Final Causes.l 

Among the later philosophers on the continent, the advocates 
for Atheism seem to me to lay the chief stress on the old Epi- 
curean argument, as stated by Lucretius. The sceptical sug- 
gestions on the same subject which occur in Mr. Hume's 
Essay on the Idea of Necessary Connexion, and which have 
given occasion to so much discussion in this country, do not 
seem to have ever produced any considerable impression on the 
French philosophers. Very few of the number, I am inclined 
to think, have thoroughly comprehended their import and ten- 
dency.^ 

* See Elements of the Philoiophy of 
the Human Mind, Vol. II. Chap. iv. 
sect. 6. — [Works, Vol. III. p. 335, seq.; 
and ensuiDg Appendix.] > 

• [In the former edition this was en- 
titled Appendix II. ; and stood at the 
end of the second volume. It might, 
indeed, perhaps with propriety, have 
been converted into an excursive Note, 
more especially as the materials of which 
it is composed are in great part found 
in Note E E E of the Dissertation, 
(above, Works, Vol. I. pp. 608 613.) 
I have, however, thought it better to in- 
sert it here, in the order of its connec- 



tions. It, in fact, originates an excur- 
sive note itself. — JSd.] 

* According to Degerando, (ZTtt- 
toire Comparie, Tom. II. pp. 151, 
152,) Mendelsohn was the first who 
thought of opposing Hume's Scepticism 
about Cause and Effect, by considera- 
tions drawn from the Calculus of Proba- 
bilities. This statement is confirmed 
by Lacroix, who refers for further in- 
formation to Mendelsohn's TVeatise on 
Evidence, which obtained the prize 
from the Academy of Berlin in 1763. 
Degerando himself, in his TVaiti des 
Signea et de V Art de Tenser, (published 
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'* Nam certd neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se quteque, atque sogaci mente locarunt ; 
Nee quos quicque darcnt motus pcpigere profectd ; 
Sed quia multimodis, miiltis, mutata, per omne 
Ex infinite vexantur percita plagis, 
Crane genus motus, et ccetilfl ex peri undo, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis dispositurafl, 
Qualibus hsec rebus consistit suinma creata."* 

And still more explicitly in the following lines : 

" Nam cum respicias immensi temporis omne 
PrRtcritum spatium ; turn motus material 
Multimodi quam sint ; facile hoc accredere possis, 
Semina s«cpe in eodem, ut nunc sunt, ordine posta."* 

To this argument Diderot repeatedly refers in his volumin- 
ous writings ; and even sometimes steps out of his way to 
introduce it ; a remarkable instance of which occurs in his 
Traits du Beau, and also in the article Beau in the Encyclo- 
p^ie, 

" Le Beau nest pas toujours Touvrage d'une cause intelligente; 
le mouvement etablit souvent, soit dans un etre consid^rd soli- 
tairemciit, soit entre plusieurs etrcs compares entr'eux, une 
multitude prodigieuse de rapports surprenans. Les cabinets 
d'histoire naturelle en oflFrent un grand nombre d'exemples. 
Les rapports sont alors des r^sultats de combinaisons fortuites, 
du moins par rapport a nous. La nature imite en se jouant, 
dans cent occasions, les productions d'art; et Ton pourroit 
demander, je ne dis pas si ce philosophe qui fut jete par une 
tempete sur les bords d*une ile inconnue, avoit raison de se 
crier, h. la vue de quelques figures de geometric ; Courage mea 
Amis, void des pas dhommes ; mais combien il faudroit mar- 
(juer de rapports dans un etre, pour avoir une certitude com- 
plete qu'il est I'ouvrage d'un artiste* (en quelle occasion, un 

Pan viii.) has adopted the same view of the first chapter of the first discourse, 

tlie subject, without being then aware in his work entitled V Esprit. — Traits 

(as he assures us himself) that he had Elimentaire du Calcul des FrobabiU- 

l>een anticipated in this speculation by Us. 

Mendelsohn. — (Ibid. p. 155.) Lacroix * Lucret. i. 1020. 

remarks the coincidence of opinion of ' Lucret. iii. 8()7. 

these different authors, with some hints * Is not this precisely the sophistical 

suggested by Ilelvetius, in a note on nicxlo of questioning known among logi- 
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seul dtfaut de symm^trie prouveroit plus que toute somme 
donnde de rapports) ; cominent sont entr'eux le temps de 
raction de la cause fortuite, et les rapports observes dans les 
efifets produits ; et si (a rexception des oeuvres du Tout-Puis- 
sant) il y a des cas on le nombre des rapports ne puisse jamais 
6tre conipense par celui des jets." This passage forms the 
conclusion of the article Beau in the French EncyclopediCj 
and, notwithstanding the parenthetical scdvo in the last clause, 
the drift of the argument is sufficiently obvious. 

In one of the articles, however, of his Pensees PhilosophiqueSj 
Diderot has explained his meaning on this subject much more 
foUy. 

" J'ouvre les cahiers d'un philosophe celebre, et je lis : ^ Athees 
je vous accorde que le mouvement est essentiel a la mati^re ; 
qu'en concluez-vous ? que le monde r^sulte du jet fortuit des 
atomes ? j'aimerois autant que vous me disiez que Tlliade 
d'Homere ou la Henriade de Voltaire est un resultat de jets 
fortuits de caractSres ?' " — " Je me garderai bien de faire ce 
raisonnement a im Ath^. Cette comparaison lui donneroit 
beau jeu. Selon les lois de I'analyse des sorts, me diroit-il, je 
ne dois point etre surpris qu'une chose arrive, lorsqu'elle est 
possible, et que la difficulte de I'evenement est compensee par 
la quantite des jets. H'y a tel nombre de coups dans lesquels 
je gagerois avec avantage d'amener cent miUe six 8l-la-fois avec 
cent mille dez. Quelle que fut la somme finie de caracteres 
avec laquelle on me proposeroit d'engendrer fortuitement 
riliade, il y a telle somme finie de jets qui me rendroit la 
proposition avantageuse ; mon avantage seroit meme infini, 
si la quantity de jets accord^e etoit infinie."^ 



cians by the oame o^ Sorites or Acervua / 
" Vitiosum sane," says Cicero, " etcaptio- 
sum genus." — Acad. Quasst, Lib. iv. xvi. 
* Pensees Philosophvpjtes, xxi. See 
first volume of his work, Naigeon's edi- 
tion. With respect to the passages here 
extracted from Diderot, it is worthy of 
observation, that, if the atheistical argu- 
ment from chances be conclusive in its 



application to that order of things which 
we behold, it is not less conclusive when 
applied to every other possible combi- 
nation of atoms which imagination can 
conceive; and affords a mathematical 
proof, that the fables of Grecian my- 
thology, the tales of the Genii, and the 
dreams of the Kosicrucians, may, or 
rather miistj all of them be somewhere 
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The very same reasoning, in substance, has been since 
brought forward by diflFerent French mathematicians ; among 
others by the justly celebrated Laplace, in his Philosophical 
Emcxg on Probabilities. I shall quote at length one of his 
most remarkable reasonings. 

" Au milieu des causes variables et inconnues que nous com- 
prenons sous le nom de hazard, et qui rendent incertaine et 
irr^guliere, la marche des evencmens ; on voit naitre d. mesure 
qu'ils se multiplient, une regularity frappante qui semble tenir 
£l un desseiu, et que Ton a consideree comme une i)reuve de la 
Providence qui gouverne le monde. Mais en y refl&hissant^ 
on reconnoit bientot que cette regularite n est que le ddveloppe- 
ment des possibilites respcctives des evenemens simples qui 
doivent se presenter plus souvent lorsqu ils sont plus probablea 
Concevons, par exemple, une urne qui renferme des boules 
blanches et des boules noires; et supposons qu'a chaque fois 
que Ton en tire une boule, on la remette dans I'urne pour pro- 
c^er i un nouveau tirage. Le rapport du nombre des boules 
blanches extraites, au nombre des boules noires extraites. sera 
le plus souvent tres-irre'gulier dans les premiers tirages ; mais 
les causes variables de cette irregularite, produisent des effets 
altemativement favorables et contraires a la marche reguliere 
des Evenemens, et qui se detruisent mutucllement dans Tensemble 
d'un grand nombre de tirages, laissent de plus en plus apper- 
cevoir le rapport des boules blanches aux boules noires contenues 
dans I'urne, ou les possibilities respcctives d'en extraire une boule 
blanche ou une boule noire k chaque tirage. De lii resulte le 
th^oreme suivant. 

" La probabilite que la rapport du nombre des boules blanches 
extraites, au nombre total des boules sorties, ne s'^carte pas au 
dela d'un intervalle donne, du rapport du nombre des boules 

realized in the infinite extent of the the snbversion of the whole frame of the 

universe ; a proposition which, if tnie, human underntanding. 
would destroy every argument for or I have pursued this argument further 

against any given system of opinions in the Ditaertatton prefixed to the 

founded on the reasonableness or tlie un- Encydopcedia Britannica, Part ii. pp. 

reasonableness of the tenets involved in 241-243. — [Supra^ Works, Vol. I. pp. 

it ; and would of consequence lead to 5S5-589. Not« TT.] 
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blanches, au nombre total des boules contenues dans rurne, 
approche indefiniment de la certitude, par la multiplication 
ind^finie des ^vfenemens, quelque petit que Ton suppose cet 
intervalle 

On pent tirer du thforeme pr^^dent, cette consequence qui 
doit 6tre regard^e comme une loi g^nemle, savoir. que les rap- 
ports des eflfets de la nature, sont a fort peu prSs constans, 
quand ces effets sont consid^rfe en grand nombre. Ainsi 
malgr^ la variety des annees, la somme des productions pendant 
un nombre d'ann^s, considerable, est sensiblement la meme ; 
en sorte que Thomme, par une utile pr^voyance, pent se mettre 
cl Tabri de Tirr^gularit^ des saisons, en rdpandant ^galement 
sur tons les temps, les biens que la nature distribue d'une ma- 
ni^re in^gale. Je n'excepte pas de la loi prdc^dente, les eflfets 
dus aux causes morales. Le rapport des naissances annuelles si 
la population, et celui des mariages aux naissances, n'^prouvent 
que de tr^s-petites variations : k Paris, le nombre des naissances 
annuelles a toujours ete le mSme k peu pres ; et j'ai oui dire 
qu'a la poste, dans les temps ordinaires, le nombre des lettres 
mises au rebut par les d^fauts des adresses, change ])eu, chaque 
ann^e ; ce qui a ^t^ pareillement observe cl Londres. 

" II suit encore de ce theoreme, que dans une s^rie d'dv^ne- 
mens, indefiniment prolong^, Taction des causes r^gulieres et 
constantes doit Temporter k la longue, sur celle des causes irre- 
guliferes 

" Si Ton applique ce theoreme au rapport des naissances des 
gar9ons d. celles des filles, observe dans les diverses parties de 
TEurope ; on trouve que ce rapport, partout k peu pres egal k 
celui de 22 k 21, indique avec une extreme probability, une plus 
grande facilite dans les naissances des garfons. En consid^rant 
ensuite qu'il est la meme k Naples qu'4 Petersbourg, on verra 
qu'sl cet egard, Tinfliience du climat est insensible. On pouvoit 
done soup9onner centre Topinion commune, que cette sup^riorite 
des naissances masculines subsiste dans Torient meme. J'avais 
en cons^uence invito les savans Fran9ais envoyes en Egypte, 
a s'occuper de cette question int^ressante ; mais la difiiculte 
d'obtenir des renseignemens precis sur les naissances ne leur a 
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pas pennis de la resoudre. Heureusement, Humboldt n'a point 
neglig^ cet objet dans Finimensite des chosea nouvelles qu'il a 
observ&s et recueillies en Amdrique, avec tant de sagacite, de 
Constance, et de courage. II a retrouv^ entre les tropiques le 
meme rapport des naissances des gar9ons a celles des filles, que 
Ton observe d Paris ; ce qui doit faire regardcr la superiority 
des naissances masculines, comme uue loi gen^rale de Tespece 
humaine. Les lois que suivent a cet egard, les divers especes 
d'animaux, me paraissent dignes de lattentiou des natu- 
ralistes."^ 

From these quotations, it appears that the constancy in the 
proportion of births to the whole population of a country, in 
that of births to marriages, and in that of male children to 
females, are considered by Laplace as facts of the same kind, 
and to be accounted for in the same way with the very narrow 
limits within which the number of misdirected letters in the 
(General Post-Office of Paris varies from year to year. The 
same thing, he tells us, has been observed in the Dead-Letter 
Office at London. But as he mentions both these last facts 
merely on the authority of a hearsay^ I do not know to what 
degree of credit they are entitled, and I shall therefore leave 
them entirely out of our consideration in the present argument 
The meaning which Laplace wished to convey by this compari- 
son cannot be mistaken. 

Among the different facts in political arithmetic here alluded 
to by Laplace, that of the constancy in the proportion of male 
to female births, (which he himself pronounces to be a general 
law of our species,) is the most exactly analogous to the ex- 
ample of the urn containing a mixture of white and of black 
balls, from which he deduces his general theorem. I shall 
accordingly select this in preference to the others. The intelli- 
gent reader will at once perceive that the same reasoning is 
equally applicable to all of them. 

Let us suppose, then, that the white balls in Laplace's urn 

^ Eisai PhUosaphiqut sur U$ Probti- but the passage has been partially mo- 
hiUtiSf par M. le Comte Laplace. Sine didcd.] — See Note C. 
edit. pp. 73-76 ; [2de edit. pp. 93-99 ; 

VOL. VII. H 
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represent male infants, and the black balls female infants, upon 
which supposition, the longer that the operation (described by 
Laplace) of drawing and returning the balls is continued, the 
nearer will the proportion of white to black balls approach to 
that of 22 to 21. What inference (according to Laplace's own 
theorem) ought we to deduce from this, but that the whole 
number of white balls in the urn is to the whole number of 
black balls in the same proj^ortion of 22 to 21 ; or, in other 
words, that this is the proportion of the whole number of 
unborn males to the whole number of unborn females in the 
womb of futurity ? And yet this inference is regarded by La- 
place as a proof that the approximation to equality in the num- 
ber of the two sexes aflFords no evidence of foresight or design. 

" La Constance de la superiority des naissances des gar9ons 
8ur celles des filles, a Paris et a Londres, depuis qu'on les ob- 
serve, a paru si quelques savans, etre une preuve de la Providence 
sang laquelle ils ont pense que les causes irr^uliferes qui 
troublent sans cesse la marche des ^vfenemens, auroit du plu- 
sieurs fois rendre les naii^sances annuelles des filles, sup^rieures 
k celle des garfons. 

" Mais cette preuve est un nouvel exemple de Tabus que Ton 
a fait si souvent des causes finales qui disparaissent toujours par 
un examen approfondi des questions, lorsqu'on a les donnees 
necessaires pour les resoudre. La Constance dont il s'agit, est 
un resultat des causes regulierbs qui donnent la superiorite 
aux naissances des gardens, et qui Temportent sur les anomalies 
dues au hazard, lorsque le nombre des naissances annuelles est 
considerables."^ 

With the proposition announced in the last sentence I per- 
fectly agree. That the constancy of the results, in the instance 
now in question, depends on regular causes^ (which in this case 
is merely a synonymous expression with general laws^ the most 
zealous advocates for a designing cause will be the most forward 
to admit ; and if Laplace means nothing more than to say, that 
the uniformity of the effect, when observed on a large scale, 
may be sufficiently explained without supposing the miraculous 

* Ibid. pp. 84, 85. — [3me edition ; 2de edition pp. 103, 104.] 
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interference of Providence i;i each individmd birth, the ques- 
tion does not seem worthy of a controversy. If the person wlio 
put the white and black balls into the urn had wished to secure 
the actual result of the drawing, what other means could he 
have employed for the purpose than to adjust to each other the 
relative proportions of these balls in the ichole number of both f 
Could any proof more demonstrative be given that this was the 
very end he had in view ? 

Nor do I tluiik that the authors whom Laj)lace opposes ever 
meant to dispute the o|)eiation of these rc<jnlar causes. Dr. 
Arbuthnot, certainly, one of the earliest writers in this country 
who brought forward the regular proj)ortion between male and 
female births as an argument in favour of wise design, not only 
agrees in this point with Lajjlace, but has proposed a physical 
theory to account for this regularity. The theory is, indeed, 
too ludicrous to deserve a moment's consideration ; but it at 
least shows that Laplace has advanced nothing in favour of his 
conclusions which liad not been previously granted by his 
adversaries. 



The following strictures* on the Philosophical Essay of 
Laplace have all a reference, more or less dire(!t, to the argu- 
ment stated in the foregoing Appendix. 

Under the general title of the doctrine of Probabilities two 
very diflferent things are confounded together by Laplace, as 
well as by many other writers of an earlier date. The one is 
the purely mathematical theory of chances; the other the 
inductive anticipations of future events deduced from observa- 
tions on the past course of nature. The calculations about 
dice furnish the simplest of all examples of the first sort of 
theory. The conclusions to which they lead arc as rigorously 
exact as any other arithmetical propositions; amounting to 
nothing more than a numerical statement of the ways in which 
a given event inay happen, compared with those in which it 

• [In the former edition tlioBp were entitled Appendix III., and arranged ac- 
cordingly.] 
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may not happen. Thus, in the case of a single die, the chance 
that dce shall turn up at the first throw, is to the chances 
against that event as one to five. The more complicated cases 
of the problem all depend on the application of the same fundar- 
mental principle. " This principle," as Condorcet has well 
remarked, " is only a definition (une verity de definition ;) and 
consequently the calculations founded on it are all rigorously 
true."i 

To this theory of chances Laplace labours, through the whole 
of his work, to assimilate all the other cases in which mathe- 
matics are applied to the calcultts of probabilities ; and I have 
no doubt that he would have readily subscribed to the follow- 
ing proposition of Condorcet, although I do not recollect that 
he has anywhere sanctioned it expressly by his authority. " Le 
motif de croire que sur dix millions de boules blanches melees 
avec une noire ce ne sera point la noire que je tirerai du premier 
coup est de la meme nature que le motif de croire que le soleil 
ne manquera pas de se lever demain ; et les deux opinions ne 
dijBP&rent entr'elles que par le plus et le moins de probabilit^s." 

The only writers, as far as I know, by whom this position of 
Condorcet has yet been controverted, are MM. Prevost and 
L'Huillier of Geneva, in a very able paper published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin for the year 1796.^ 
After quoting from Condorcet the passage I have transcribed 
above, these learned and ingenious philosophers proceed thus : — 

" La persuasion analogique qu'^prouve tout homme de voir 
se repet^r un ^vSnement naturel (tel que le lever du soleil) est 
d'un genre diff*(^rent de la persuasion representee par une 
fraction dans la Th^orie des Probabilites. Celle-ci pent lui 
fitre ajoutee, mais Tune pent exister sans Tautre. Elles de- 
pendent de deux ordres de faculty differents. Un enfant, un 
animal eprouve la premi&re, et ne forme aucun calcul explicite, 

^ Ussai fturVAppUcatumdeP Analyst doubtful if my memory may not liaTe 

h la ProbahUUS des Decisions vendues deceived me with respect to the volume 

h la plnraliti des voix. — Disc. Prelim. of the Berlin Memoirs in which it ap- 

p. 11. poared. The extracts, which I copy 

• As I have not access at present to from a manuscript of my own, are, I 

the paper referred to, I am somewhat trust, substantially correct. 
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ni meme implicite. II u'y a aucune dcpendaQce n^cessairc 
entre ces deux persuasions. Celle que le calcul appr^ie est 
raisonn^ et meme jusqu'd. un certain point artificielle. L'autre 
est d'instinct et naturelle. Elle depend de quelques faculty 
intellectuelles dont I'analyse nest pas facile, et probablcment 
en tr^s-grande partie du principe de la liaison des idees. 

" Je veux prouver maintenant, que tout cet appareil de md- 
tbode, si beau, et si utile, par lequel on arrive k calculer la 
probability des causes par ses effets, suppose une estimation 
ant^rieure de cette meme probabilite ; et qu'en particulier dans 
toutes les applications int(^rcssantes qu'on |)eut faire de ce 
calcul, nous sommes necessairemcnt guides par un instinct 
de persuasion, inappreciable en degr/», et que tons nos rai- 
sonnemens sur cet objet dependent de notre confiance en un 
principe de ci'oyance que le calcul des probabilities ne pent 
estimer. 

" . . . . Je dis done, qu'il y a dans riiomme un principe 
(qu'on pent nommer instinct de croyancc) que suppose toute 
application du calcul des probabilities. Tant qu'on raisonno 
dans I'abstrait, on n'est iK)int aj)i)eld a se rcndre compte des 
raisons sur lesquellcs on fonde Testimation de la probabilite 
d'une chance, llais dans tons les cas concrets on particuliers, 
on ne pent d^jtermincr cetto probabilite, que par voie d'experi- 
ence. Or les cas pa8s<5s n etant pas lies aux cas A venir, nous 
ne les envisageons comme dcvant donner les memes resultats, 
que par le sentiment sourd irresistible que nous fait admettre 
la Constance des lois de la nature. Si Ton i)rend rexemple d'un 
de, on verra que pour arriver k lui donner la construction que 
le joueur a en vue, lartistc finalement n a pu se guider que 
par quelques exixiriences anterieures sur do tels instrumcns 
aldatoires, et sur celui-la en particulier. Lors done qu'il esi)ero 
les memes effets, il se fonde sur une prevoyance dont la raison 
ne peut etre apprecie par le calcul. Et cest en vain qu'on 
voudroit sortir de cc cercle, en remontant de cause en cause ; 
car finalement, toute probabilite qu'on voudra estimer stochas- 
tiquemenf, se reduira Ji cet embleme. On di^termine la pro- 
babilite de vie par des tables empiriques ; et il en est de 
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meme de la probabilite des pbenomfenes met^orologiques, et 
autrea," 

Dr. Price in his Dissertation on Eistoi^cal Evidence^ and 
also in an Essay published in Vol. LUX. of the Philosophical 
Transactions^ has fallen into a train of thinking exactly similar 
to that quoted above from Condorcet.^ The passage here re- 
ferred to is well worthy of perusal ; but, on the slightest 
examination, it must appear to every intelligent reader to be 
liable to the very same objections which have been so strongly 
urged against Condorcet's principles by MM. Prevost and 
L'HuilUer. 

" We trust experience," says Dr. Price, " and expect that the 
future should resemble the past in the course of Nature, for 
the very same reason that, supposing ourselves otherwise in 
the dark, we should conclude that a die which has turned an 
ace oftenest in past trials is mostly marked with aces, and con- 
sequently should expect that it will go on to turn the same 
number oftenest in future trials."^ — "And so far is it from 
being true, that the understanding is not the faculty which 
teaches us to rely on experience, that it is capable of deter- 
mining in aU cases what conclusions ought to be drawn from 
it, and what precise degree of confidence should be placed 
in it."3 

Nothing can be more evident than this, that it is not upon 
any reasoning of this sort that children proceed, when they 
anticipate the continuance of those laws of Nature, a know- 
ledge of which is indispensably necessary for the preservation 
of their animal existence. Mr. Hume, although he plainly 
leaned to the opinion, that this anticipation may be accounted 
for by the Association of Ideas, has yet, with the most philoso- 
phical propriety, given it the name of an instinct* inasmuch as 
it manifests itself in infants long before the dawn of reason, 
and is as evidently the result of an arrangement of Nature, as 

* See Price's Dissertations, p. 388, * [See Essays, Vol. II. ; Inquiry 
et seq. concerning Human Understanding, 

* Ibid. p. 302. Sect. v. part 1 and part 2; sect. xii. 
» Ibid p. 398. part 1 and part 2 ; alibi.] 
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if it were implanted immeiliutely in their frame by her own 
hand. It is indeed an instinct common to man and to the 
brute creation. 

That we are able, in many cases, to calcuhitc, with mathe- 
matical precision, the probability of future events is indisputa- 
ble ; but so far is this from affording any argument against 
the instinctive anticipation, the existence of which Dr. Price 
denies, that all these calculations take for granted (as M. Pro- 
vost has observed) that uniformity in the course of Nature 
which we are thus led to anticipate. The calculatioiis, it is 
true, imply at every step the exercise of the understanding ; 
but that no process of the understanding can account for the 
origin of the fundamental assumption on wlach they proceed, 
has been shown by Mr. Hume (according to my judgment) 
with demonstrative evidence. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 

The obeervations made in the last article contain fiome of 
the principal heads of the argument for the existence of God, 
and also for his unity, for his power, and for his wisdom. Of 
the two last of these attributes, we justly say that they arc 
infinite ; that is, that our conceptions of them always rise in 
proportion as our faculties are cultivated, and as our knowledge 
of the universe becomes more extensive. The writers on natural 
religion commonly give a particular enumeration of attributes, 
which they divide into the Natural, the Intellectual, and the 
Moral ; and of which they treat at length in a systematical 
manner. This view of the subject, whatever may be its ad- 
vantages, could not be adopted with propriety here. The 
remarks which follow are confined to the evidences of the Divine 
goodness and justice; those attributes which constitute the 
moral perfections of the Deity, and which render him the 
proper object of religious worship. 

In applying to the Deity the phrase moral attributes, I express 
myself in conformity to common language ; but the object of 
the following speculations will be better understood when I say, 
that the scope of my reasonings is to show, in the first place, that 
there are evidences of benevolent design in the universe ; and, 
secondly, that there are evidences of a moral government exer- 
cised over man by means of rewards and punishments ; or, in 
other words, that the constitution of the human mind, and the 
course of human aflfairs, prove that the reward of virtue, and 
the punishment of vice, is the aim of the general laws by which 
the world is governed. 
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8BCT. I. or THE EVIDENCES OF BENEVOLENT DESIGN IN THE 

UNIVERSE. 

In entering on ibis subject, we may lay it dovm as a 
fundamental principle, that our ideas of the moral attributes 
of God must be derived from our own moral perceptions. It 
is only by attending to these that we can form a conception of 
what his attributes are ; and it is in this way we are furnished 
with the strongest proofs that they really belong to hiiu. 

In the course of our inquiries into the principles of morals, 
it formerly appeared that the i)ower of distinguishing right 
from wrong is one of the most remarkable circumstances which 
raise man above the brutes ; and indeed, I apprehend, it is chiefly 
this modification of reason we have in view, wlien we employ 
that word to express the exclusive characteristic of the human 
race among the various inhabitants of the globe. I endeavoured 
farther to show, tliat to act in conformity to this sense of recti- 
tude is the highest excellence which man is capable of attain- 
ing ; insomuch, that, in comparison of moral worth, the most 
splendid intellectual endowments ap{)ear insignificant and con- 
temptible. Nor do these ideas apply only to our own si)eciea 
I before showed that the constitution of our nature determines 
us to conceive the distinction between Right and Wrong as 
Eternal and Immutable ; not as arising from an arbitrary ac- 
commodation of our frame to the qualities of external objects, 
like the distinction between agreeable and disagreeable tastes 
or smells, but as a distinction necessary and essential, and 
independent of the will of any Iwing whatever, — analogous in 
this respect to that between Hiathematical truth and falsehood. 
We are justified, therefore, in drawing inferences from our own 
moral judgments with respect to the moral administration of 
the Deity, on the same ground on wliich we conclude that 
what appears to us to be demonstrably true must api)ear in 
the same light to all other intelligent beings. And as moral 
worth is the highest excellence competent to our own nature, 
we are justified in ranking moral excellence among those 
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attributea of God wliicii more peculiarly claim our love and 
adoration.' 

But not to insist on this metaphysical view of the subject, it 
is evident, that, if wo believe that we hare derived onr exist- 
ence from the Deity, we must aficril>e to him, in an infinite 
degree, all those powers and perfections which Ije has com- 
municated to lis, or which he has rendered us capable of ac- 
quiring. From our own imperfect knowledge we must ascribe 
to him oinniacieace ; from our limited power we must ascribe 
Xo ^am. omnipotence ; am], a forltori, from our moral percep- 
tions we must ascribe to him iraernng moral rectitude, and 
goodness unbounded towards liia whole ci-eation. 

In opposition to this mode of reasoning, sceptics have fre- 
quently urged the impropriety of forming a deity after our own 
image ; and have represented the argument I stated for the 
moral attributes of God as arising from the same illusion of 
the imagination which leads the vulgar to ascribe to liim the 
human form and organs of perception analogous to our own. 
But the comparison is by no means just. There is obviously a 
wide distinction Ijctween the possessiou of a power, and the 
being limited to the exercise of that power iu a particular way. 
The former is always a perfection, the latter Is a mark of an 
imperfect and dependent being. Thus the possession of know- 
ledge is a perfection, and we may venture to ascribe it in au 
infinite degree to the Deity ; but it woidd be rash in us, from 
what we experience in ourselves, to conclude that the Deity in- 
vestigates truth by those slow processes of deduction which are 
suited to tite weaknees of the human faculties. In like manner, 
although it would he absurd to suppose that the Deity hears 
and sees in a way analogous to what we experience in ourselves, 
we viay without impiety conclude, nay, we muef from the fact 
believe, that he possesses in an infinite degree of perfection all 
our powers of perception, because it is from him that we have 
received them. " He that made the eye shall he not see ? He 
that made the ear shall be not hear ?" — Not indeed by means 
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of bodily organs similar to ours, but in some way far above the 
reach of our comprehension. 

The argument which these considerations afford for the 
great and important truth I wish to establish at present, is 
irresistible. Moral excellence appears obviously to constitute 
the chief perfection of the human mind ; and we cannot help 
considering the moral attributes of God as claiming, in a more 
especial manner, our love and adoration than either his wisdom 
or power. 

With respect to that particular attribute of the Deity, to 
which the following reasonings more immediately relate, the 
general argiunent applies with singular force. The peculiar 
Hentiment of approbation with which we regard the virtue of 
beneficence in others, and the peculiar satisfaction with which 
we reflect on such of our actions as have contributed to the 
happiness of mankind; to which we may add the exquisite 
pleasure accompanying the exercise of all the kind afiections, 
naturally lead us to consider benevolence or goodness as the 
supreme attribute of God. It is difficult indeed to conceive 
what other motive could have induced a Being, completely and 
independently happy, to call his creatures into existence. 

In this manner then, without going farther than our own 
moral perceptions, we have a strong argument for the moral 
attributes of God : and this argument will strike us with the 
greater force in projwrtion to the culture which our moral per- 
ceptions have received. The same observation may be applied 
to the moral argument for a future state. The effect of both 
these arguments on the mind may be in a great measure 
destroyed by dissipation and profligacy ; or (on the other hand) 
by a se<lulous and reverential attention to the moral sugges- 
tions of our own breasts, it may be identified with all our habits 
of thought and of action. It is owing to this that, while the 
truths of natural religion are regarded by some as the dreams 
of a warm imagination, they command the assent of others 
with the evidence of intuitive certainty. " Be persuaded," says 
Shaftesbury, " that wisdom is more from the heart than from 
the head. Feel goodness, and yon will see all things fair and 
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good," — " Dwell with honeBty, and beauty, aDtl order ; etudy 
and love what is of this kind, and in time you will know and 
love the Author,"^ 

Impressed with a conviction of the justness and imjKirtance 
of this remark, I have always been of opinion that those who 
have written in defence of natural religion, have insisted too 
much on the cold metaphysical argument, which can only prove 
the power and wisdom of the Deity, and have atldressed them- 
selves too little to our moral coiistitution. It must be owing 
to this that some sceptical writers, who have admitted the evi- 
dence for the physical attributes of God, have denied or doubted 
of the evidence for his mortd attributes. This in particular 
was the case with Ijord Bolingbroke.* The arguments for the 
physical attributes are addressed to the understanding alone ; 
those for the moral attributes to the heart. If you wish to con- 
vince a person who afl'ects to be sceptical on this subject, you 
must begin with attempting to rouse liis moral feelings. Con- 
vince him oF the dignity of his nature, and inspire him with 
the love of virtue and of mankind, and you have gone far 
towards accomplishing your object, Just and comfortable 
views of Providence, and of man's future destination, will follow 
uf course. And here, by the way, we may remark the additional 
reason which these considerations suggest, why the study of na- 
tiu-al religion should not be considered as the foundation of moral 
philosophy, inasmuch as they show that just views of religion 
presuppose an examination of the moral constitution of man. 

The foregoing Tcasonings rest entirely on our own moral per- 
ceptions, without any reference to facts collected from without; 
and I apprehend that it is only after establishing a priori this 
presumptiou for the divine goodness that we can proceed to 
examine the fact with safety. It is true, indeed, that, inde- 
jtendently of this presumption, the disorders we see would not 
demonstrate ill intention in the Author of the Universe, as it 
would be stjll possible that the apparent disorders in tliat small 
part of it which falls under our observation might contribute 
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to the happiness and perfection of the whole system. But the 
contrary supposition would be equally possible, that there is 
nothing absolutely good in the universe, and that the com- 
munication of suffering is the ultimate end of the laws by which 
it is governed. 

The argument for the goodness of God, derived from our 
own moral constitution, and strengthened by the consideration 
of our ignorance of the plans of Providence, affords an answer 
to all the objections which have been urged against this attri- 
bute of the Deity. And the answer is conclusive, whatever the 
state of the fact may l)e with respect to the magnitude of the 
evils of which we complain. 

" Imagine only," says Shaftesbury, " some i)erson entirely a 
stranger to navigation, and ignorant of the nature of sea or 
waters : How great his astonishment, when, finding himself on 
board some vessel anchored at sea remote from all land pros- 
pect, whilst it was yet a calm, he viewed the ponderous machine 
firm and motionless in the midst of the smooth ocean, and con- 
sidered its foundation beneath, together with its cordage, masts, 
and sails above — how easily would he see the whole one regular 
structure, all things depending on another; the uses of the 
rooms below, the lodgements, and the conveniences of men and 
stores ? But, l)eing ignorant of the intent or design of all 
above, would he pronounce the masts and cordage to be useless 
and cural)ersome, and for this reason condemn the frame and 
despise the Architect ? my friend I let us not thus betray 
our ignorance, but consider where we are, and in what an uni- 
verse. Think of the many parts of the vast machine in which 
we have so little insight, and of which it is impossible we 
should know the ends and uses : when, instead of seeing to the 
highest pendants, we see only some lower deck, and are in this 
dark case of flesh confined even to the hold and meanest station 
of the vessel."* 

But although this answer might silence our objections, some- 
thing more is requisite on a subject so momentous, to support 

• [CharaeterMcjt^ Vol. II. Tlie MoralisU, Part ii. sect. 4, p. 289, edition of 
1711.] 
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our confidence, and to animate our hopea If no account could 
be given of the evils of life, but that they may possibly be good 
relatively to the whole universe ; — still more, if it should appear 
that the sufferings of life overbalance its enjoyments, it could 
hardly be expected that any speculative reasoning would have 
much effect in banishing the melancholy suggestions of scep- 
ticism. We are therefore naturally led, in the first place, to 
inquire whether some explanation may not be given of the 
origin of evil, from a consideration of the facts which fall under 
our notice ; and, secondly, to compare together the happiness 
and the misery which the world exhibits. 

The question concerning the origin of evil has, from the 
earliest times, employed the ingenuity of speculative men ; and 
various theories have been proposed to solve the difficulty. 
The most celebrated of these are the following : — 

(1.) The Doctrine of Pro-existence. 

(2.) The Doctrine of the Manichaeans. 

(3.) The Doctrine of Optimism. 

1. According to the first hypothesis, the evils we suffer at 
present are punishments and expiations of moral delinquencies 
committed in a former stage of our being. 

This was a favourite opinion of the ancient philosophers, 
and is maintained by Socrates in the Phcedon of Plato, where 
the first idea of the doctrine seems to be ascribed to Orpheus 
as its author.^ " The disciples of Orpheus," says he, " called 
the body a prison, because the soul is here in a state of pun- 
ishment till it has expiated the faults that it committed in 
Heaven. Souls that are too much given to bodily pleasures, 
and are in a manner besotted, wander upon the earth, and are 
put into new bodies; for all sensuality and passion cause the 
soul to have a stronger attachment to the body, make her fancy 
that she is of the same nature, and render her in a manner 
corporeal, so that she contracts an incapacity of flying away 
into another life. Oppressed with the weight of her impurity 

* See Kamsay's Discourse on the the Theology of the Ancients^ (appended 
Mytholofiy of the Pagans, [Part II. of to his Travels of OyrvSj) pp. 86, 87.] 
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and corruption, she sinks again into matter, and becomes 
thereby disabled to remount towanls the regions of purity, and 
attain to a re-union with her principle."* 

In the dialogue entitled Poliftcus, Plato, mentioning this 
primitive state of man, calls it the reign of Saturn, and de- 
scribes it thus : — " God was then the Prince and common 
Father of all ; he governed the world by himself, as he governs 
it now by inferior deities ; rage and cruelty did not then pre- 
vail upon earth ; war and sedition were not so much as known. 
God himself took care of the sustenance of mankind, and was 
their guardian and shepherd. There were no magistrates nor 
civil polity as there are now. In those happy days men sprung 
out of the bosom of the earth, which produced them of itself 
like flowers and trees. The fertile fields yielded fruits and corn 
without the labour of tillage. Mankind stood in no need of 
raiment to cover their bodies, being troubled with no inclem- 
ency of the seasons ; and they took their rest on turf of a per- 
petual verdure. Under the reign of Jupiter, Saturn, the master 
of the universe, having quitted the reins of his empire, hid him- 
self in an inaccessible retreat. The inferior gods who governed 
under him retired likewise ; the very foundations of the world 
were shaken by motions contrary to its principle and its end, 
and it lost its beauty and its lustre. Then it was that good 
and evil were blended together. But in the end, lest the world 
should be plunged in an eternal abyss of confusion, God, the 
Author of the Primitive Order, will appear again and resume 
the reins of empire. Then he will change, amend, embellish, 
and restore the whole frame of nature, and put an end to decay, 
to age, to diseases, and to death." f 

In order to understand some expressions in the foregoing 
passage, it is necessary to know that Plato gave the name of the 
Jirat earth to the place where souls made their abode before 
their degradation. "The earth," he says, "is immense; we 
know, and we inhabit only a small comer of it. That ethereal 
earth, the ancient abode of souls, is placed in the pure regions 

* [RiimsAy gives bis own suniiuary, f [See limi Note. The reference to 

not a translation of Plato.] himself is pp. 93 9f).] 
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of Heaven, where the stare are seated. We that live in this 
low abjsB are apt enough to fancy that wc are in a high place, 
and we call the air the heavens : just like a man that from the 
bottom of the sea should view tlie sun and the stare through 
the water, and fancy the ocean to be the firmament itself. But 
if we had winge to mount on high, we should see that there is 
the true Heaven, the true light, and the true earth. As iu the 
sea everything is altered and disfigured by the salts that alwund 
in it, so in onr present earth everything is deformed, corrupted, 
and in a ruinous condition, if compared with the primitive 
earth." Of this ethereal eartli, whereof ours is only a broken 
crusty Plato gives afterwards a magnificent description, " Every- 
thing there," saye he, " was beautiful, harmonious, and trans- 
parent ; fruits of an excellent taste grew there naturally ; and 
it was watered with rivers of nectar. They there breathed the 
light, as we here breathe the air, and they drank watera porer 
than air itself"* 

The sublimity of some of these ideas cannot be disputed ; 
and it would lead into a wide field of interesting disquisition, 
to trace their origin and their connexion with other systems 
which have been adopted in different countries. At present, we 
are concerned with this doctrine only in so far as it is offered 
as an account of the origin of evil ; and for this purpose it is 
sufficient to remark — Isi, That it is merely an hypothesis, un- 
supported by any evidence ; and 2d, That the hypothesis (even 
if we were to admit it) only removes the difficulty a little out 
of sight, without affording any explanation of it. If the per- 
mission of evil, in any former stage of our being, was consistent 
with the perfections of God, why not in that state which we 
occupy at present ? I pass over various weighty objections 
which might be founded on the absurdity of supposing the soul 
to expiate, by ita present sufferings, faults of which it does not 
now retain any remembrance, and for which, of consequence, it 
cannot feel any remorse ; a supposition plainly inconsistent with 
itself, inasmuch as the only effect of punishment, as a remedy 

• [See Phirdo, Sect. 60, >fq.; Wgtl. Sect, 130, leq., aliit. The referenre to 
tUmtwf w pp. 8B-90.J 
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for our moral diseases, must arise from the experimental warn- 
ing it aflfords to the delinquent of the insejiarable connexion 
between vice and misery. 

2d, The second theory that was mentioned with resjxjct to 
the origin of evil, is that of the JIanichasans, wiio endeavour to 
obviate the difficulty by the opposite agencies of two co-eternal 
and independent principles, the one the author of all the good, 
the other of all the evil in the universe. 

This theory derives its name from Maniclueus or Manes, a 
Chaldean or Babylonian by birth, who was born about the year 
240 of the Christian era. The theory, however, is of a much 
more early origin, having been taught by the Persian Magi, 
whose doctrines on the subject are fully explained by Plutarch 
in his Treatise of Isis and Oairis.^ " Zoroaster," he tells us, 
" taught that there are two gods, contrary to each other in their 
operations ; a good and an evil principle. To the former ho 
gave the name o{Oroviazc8^ and to the latter that oi AHmanius, 
The one, he says, resembles light and truth, the other darkness 
and ignorance. There is likewise a middle god between these 
two, named Mithras. The Magi add, that Oroniazes is bom 
of the purest light, and Arimanius of darkness ; that they con- 
tinually make war uix)n one another ; and tliat Oromazes made 
six genii — Goodness, Truth, Justice, Wisdom, Plenty, and Joy; 
and Arimanius made six others to oppose them — Malice, False- 
hood, Injustice, Folly, Want, and Sadness." They hold farther, 
that " a time will come, appointed by Fate, when Arimanius 
will be entirely destroyed and extiri)ated ; the earth will change 
its form, and become plain and even ; and happy men will have 
only one and the same life, language, and government."^ 

Of the particular form in which this doctrine was afterwards 
proposed })y Manes, a full account is given by Beausobre in his 
History of Manichfeism, an abstract of which account may l)e 
found in Jortin's lieniar/cs on Ecclesiadical History, It is not 
worth our while at present to enter into any details on the subject. 

In modern times, M. Bayle has employed all the powers of 

* [Plutnrrhi Of)era, Tom. 11. j». 3G9, ' Soc Rninsay, On the Mytholofjy of 

e<litiono8 Xijlun^lri.] the Ancif.nts, 
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his lively and acute genius in adorning tho Manich^an syatetn, 
and in repreEenttng it as tlie iuo»t plausible of all the Bolutions 
that have ever been proposed of the origin of evil. He grants, 
at the same time, that this system is indefensible ; and hence 
takes occasion to insinuate the futility of human reason, and to 
reconjmend to his readers an unlimited Bcepticism as the most 
iiJiporlant lesson to be learned from the controversy. 

The celebrity of M. Baylo's name has induced several writerH 
of eminence to examine this part of his works with a greater 
degree of attention than so very absurd a sjieculation seems to 
have merited. Among others Le Clerc, first in his Parrha,- 
sioTia, and aftiTwards in his Bibliothhjue Choisie. I shall not 
enter at all into the discussion, dor even attempt a statement of 
the reasonings a priori which have been urged in opposition to 
Bayle. A sufficient refutation of his opiuioua on this point 
may, I hope, be derived from what has been already advanced 
in proof of the unity of deaiijn manifested in every part of 
nature ; a proposition which I shall have occasion to illus- 
trate stilt more fully in the farther prosecution of this argii- 
roent, and which appears to have struck Mr, Hume himself 
80 forcibly, that he rejects the supposition of two opposite 
principles " as altogether ynstdtalde to the phenomena of the 
universe."* 

Before leaving this head it may be worth while to remark, 
that what we know of the tenets of this sect is derived entirely 
from the writings of their adversaries, as none of their own have 
survived te modern times. The most authentic documents of 
them mny unquestionably be collected from the works of St. 
Augustine, who was himself educated in tlie heretical opinions of 
the Manichteans, and did not abandon them till he was able te 
think and te judge for himself It may be reasonably presumed, 
therefore, not only that he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of their history, but that he represents them without 
any undue prejudice against their spirit and tendency. 

Sd, The fundamental principle of the Optimists is, that all 
events are ordered for the best ; and that the evils which we 
* I OiiilogueH aiiHxming Xataral StUgion, Part xi.] . 
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suffer are parts of a great system conducted by Almighty power 
under the direction of infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Under this general title, however, are comprehended two 
very different descriptions of philosophers, — those who admit, 
and those who deny the freedom of human actions and the 
accountableness of man as a moral agent. The former only 
contend that everything is right, so far as it is the work of 
God ; and endeavour to show that the creation of beings 
endowed with free-will, and consequently liable to moral 
delinquency; and the government of the world by general 
laws, from which occasional evils must result, furnish no solid 
objection to the perfection of the universe. But they hold at 
the same time, that, although the permission of moral evil does 
not detract from the goodness of God, it is nevertlieless im- 
putable to man as a fault, and renders him justly obnoxious to 
punishment. This system (under a variety of different forms) 
has been in all ages maintained by the best and wisest philo- 
sophers, who, while they were anxious to vindicate the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, saw the importance of stating their doctrine 
in a manner consistent with man's free-will and moral agency. 
I need scarcely add, that this is precisely the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. " The Judge of the whole earth, shall he not do right ?" 
— " It is impossible but that offences will come ; but woe unto 
him through whom they come."^ 

It is of great importance to attend to the distinction between 
these two systems, because it is customary among sceptical writers 
to confound them studiously together, in order to extend to 



' [Cien. xviii. 25; Luke xvii. 1.] — 
" The result of what lAxkc advances on 
this Buhject," says Dr. Wanton, "is, — 
that we have a power of doing what wo 
will. If it be the occusion of disorder, 
it is the cause of order, of all the nionU 
order that apjK^ars in the world. Had 
liberty been excluded, virtue had been 
excluded with it. And if this hud been 
the case, the world could have had no 
charms, no beauties sufficient to re- 
commend it to him who made it. In 
short, all other powers and perfections 



would have been very defective without 
this, which is truly the life and spirit of 
the whole creation." — Warton's NoieM 
on J\q)e. 

In what part of Locke's works War- 
ton found the above passage he has not 
mentioned ; and I confess I have some 
suspicion that he has committed a mis- 
take with respect to the author. The 
passage, h(»wever, does Locke no dis- 
credit, and 1 have no doubt expresses 
his real sentiments on the subject. 
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botli that ridicule to which the latter is justly entitlcA This 
in particular was the case with Voltaire, who in inaoy parts of 
his works, and more especially in a small treatise entitled 
Candidc ou FOptiniisme, has exerted all the powere of his wit 
and ingenuity on the subject, arriving at last at this general 
conclusion, that the only possible way of reconciling the origin 
of evil with the moral attiibutes of Gfod, is to deny hia onini- 
potence. 

The attempt which this very lively writer, aa well as many 
other modern sceptics have uiade to ridicule the scheme of 
cyttimieTii, has been much facilitated by the confused and inac- 
curate manner jn which it has been stated by some who have 
ptoposwt'^Bod ' defended it with the beet intentions. Among 
this number we must include Pope, who undoubtedly meant to 
inculcate this system iu its most unexceptionable form, but 
who has fallen into various unguarded expressions that appear 
favourable to fatalism. 



" If plagaes Hnd cnrtliqiutkeR break not Hearena design, 
Why, then, a Borgia or a Catiline?"* 

&C- &C, &C' 

With respect to these unguarded expressions, there is an anec- 
dote mentioned by Dr. Warton in hia Essay on the Genius and 
Wrilings of Pope, that helps to account for their admission into 
this poem, without leading us to question the sincerity of Pope's 
zeal for the great principles of morality and religion. The late 
Lord Bathurst, we are fold, had read the whole scheme of the 
Eaaay on Man in the handwriting of Boliugbroke, and drawn 
up in a series of propositions, which Poj* was to I'ersity and 
illustrate. The same author mentions, upon what he thinks 
good authority, that Boliugbroke was accustomed to ridicule 
Pope, as not understanding the drift of his own principles in 
their full extent ; an anecdote wluch is by no means im- 
probable, when we compare the passage already quoted, and 
some others to the same purpose, with the author's explicit 
declarations in favour of man's free agency. 
'\E„„!,^r, 31..,.. Ep.ll5-^.]\ 
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" What rankcs all physical and moral ill ? — 
ITiere deviates nature, and here wanders will." * 

And still more directly in his Universal Prayer : 

" Yet gav'st me in this dark estate, 
To know the good from ill ; 
And binding Nature fast in fate, 
Ijefi free the human will." 

I have entered into these particulars with respect to the 
Essay on Man, partly with a view of illustrating the distinc- 
tion already hinted at between the two different forms in which 
the system of optimism has been proposed, and partly to have 
an opportunity of directing the attention of my readers to the 
noblest specimen of philosophical i)oetry which our language 
affords ; and which, with the exception of a very few passages, 
contains a valuable summary of all that human reason has 
been able hitherto to advance in justification of the moral 
government of God. I now proceed to state the principal heads 
of this argument in that form in which it appears most satis- 
factory to my own mind ; i)remising only, that, after all that 
reason can allege on this subject, there still remain insuperable 
difficulties connected with it which nothing but revelation can 
explain. 

All the different subjects of human complaint may be re- 
duced to two classes, moral and physical evils : the former com- 
prehending those which arise from the abuse of free-will ; the 
latter those which result from the established laws of nature, 
and which man cannot prevent by his own efforts. These two 
classes of our evils, although they are often blended together in 
fact, wull require, in the prosecution of this argument, a 
separate consideration. 

I. It is justly observed by Butler, "that all we enjoy, and a 
great part of what we suffer, is put in our own potver ; for 
pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions ; and we 
are endued by the Author of our Nature with capacities for 
foreseeing these consequences. We find by experience he does 

* [Essay on Man, Ep. iv. 111.] 
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not BO mucli as jireserve onr lives, exclusively of our own care 
and attention, to provide ourselves with, and to malcc sure of 
that sustenance by which he haa appointed out lives shall be 
preserved, and without which he has appointed they shall not 
t>e preserved at all. And in general we foresee, that the ex- 
ternal things which are the objects of our various passions, can 
neither be obtained nor enjoyed without exerting ourselves in 
sucli and such manners ; but by thus exerting ourselves we 
obtain and enjoy those objects in wliich our natural good con- 
sists, I know not that we lia^'C any one kind or degree of 
enjoyment but by the means of our own actions. And by 
prudence and care we may for the most part pjiss our days in 
tolerable ease and quiet ; or, on the contrary, we may, by rash- 
ness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, 
make ourselves as miserable as ever we please.".* 

Now, in BO far as liappiness and misery depend on ourselves, 
the question with respect to tlie perniiasion of evil is reduced 
to this, why was Man made a Free Agent ? Or, in other words, 
why does not the Author of Nature make Lis creatures happy 
without the instrumentality of their own actions, and put it 
out of their power to incur misery by vice and folly ? A ques- 
tion to which (if it is not too presumptuous to subject it to our 
discussion) the two following considerations seem to afford a 
safficient answer. 

1st, In the firtit place, we may observe that perhaps the ob- 
ject of the Deity in llie government of the world is not merely 
to communicate happiness, but to form his creatures to moral 
excellence ; a purpose for the accomplishment of wliich it was 
absolutely necessary to bestow on them a freeilom of olioice 
between good and evil. Tliis obsen-ation is hinted at by Butler 
in the following passage : — " Perhaps the Divine goodnesx, with 
which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, 
may not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness ; but 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest man 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with 
seeing his creatures behave suitably to the nature wliich he has 

* [Ana!oQi/, l'«rl I, cli. I'i,] 
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given them ; to the relations in which he has placed them to 
each other ; and to that which they stand in to himself, which 
during their existence is even necessary, and which is the most 
important one of all. Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect mind 
may be pleased with the moral piety of moral agents in and for 
itself, as well as upon account of its being essentially conducive 
to the happiness of his creation."* 

2rf, A second supposition which may be suggested in answer 
to the foregoing question is, that perhaps the enjoyment of high 
degrees of happiness may necessarily require the previous ac- 
quisition of virtuous habits ; in which case a greater sum of 
happiness is produced by the present order of things than could 
have been gained by any other. Nor is this merely a gratui- 
tous supposition ; for we know from the fact, that the highest 
enjoyments of which our nature is susceptible, arise from a 
conscientious discharge of our duty, and from the possession of 
those qualities which virtuous habits have a tendency to form 
or to inspire. 

The suflferings produced by vice are on this supposition 
instances of the goodness of Gtod, no less than the happiness 
resulting from virtue. The final cause of both is the same, — 
to promote the improvement of our nature ; as it is from the 
same motive of love that an affectionate ])arent rewards the 
obedience, and punishes the disobedience of his child. It is, 
I think, a very fine and profound observation of Maupertuis, 
" That the concern which arises from repentance and remorse, is 
more allied to pleasure than to pain. It contains a cure for 
that distress whi(^h it brings along with it, and a preservative 
against future pains of the same kind. The more sensibly they 
are felt at any particular time, we shall be in less danger of 
feeling them afterwards."^ I would add, however, as a neces- 
sary limitation of this remark, that it applies only to those 

*■ [Ibiil.] ..." L'amc, quelquefuis, par le romordi 

* Esnai de Philosophie J/ora/<*, chap. u'Cpuro; 

::: II fait iscnrir au bien Ic rice qui n'eRt iiluti, 

4 ., ... ^ ^1 . 1 EtcetenfontdacrimocBtgarantdosvcrtuii.'* 

An ule;i similar t.. tins occurs m the Lhnaginntion. Chai.t 11. 

follownig lin<.'s of Dc Lille : — 
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slighter deviations from duty which may occasionally occur in 
the conduct of men habitually virtuous; for in the case of 
crimes of a deeper dye, and wliich unfit a man to continue any 
longer a member of society, remorse produces the uuratxed 
agonies of deepair. 

IT. These observations juBtify Providence not only for the 
permission of moral evil, but for the permisBiou of many things 
which are commonly complained of as physical evils. How 
great ia the proportion of these which are the obvious conse- 
quences of our vices and prejudices ; and which, so far from 
being a necessary part of the orJer nf nature, seem intended, in 
the progress of human affairs, as a gnwhial remedy against the 
causes which produce them ? Suppose, for a moment, vice and 
prejudice banished from the world, what a train of miseries 
would be banished along with them ! The physical eviia that 
would remain would in truth almost vanish into nothing, when 
compared with the magnitude of those under which the human 
race groans at present. Now, whatever evils are consequences 
of vice and prejudice are not a veceasary part of the order of 
nature. On the contrary, they lead t« a correction of the abusea 
from which they spring. They warn us that there is some- 
thing amiss in our own conduct or in that of other men ; and 
they stimulate our exertions in the search of a remedy, as those 
occasional pains to which the body is liable tend to the preser- 
vation of health and vigour, by the intimation they give of our 
internal disorders. 

Some of our other complnintj^ with respect to the lot of hu- 
manity will be found, ou examination, to arise from partial 
views of the constitution of man, and from a want of attention 
to the circumBtances which promote his improvement, or which 
constitute his happiuesa. Such are those which sceptics have 
so oflen founded on a consideration of that life of labour and 
exertion, both of body and of mind, to which we are doomed by 
the necessities of our nature ; — doomed as we are to " oat our 
bread in the sweat of our brows." 
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Wlien we compare the condition of man, at the moment of 
his first appearance on this scene, with that of some other ani- 
mals, he appears to be in many respects their inferior. His 
infancy is more helpless, and of much longer duration ; and 
even after the care of the parent has reared him to maturity, ho 
is destitute of the essential advantages they enjoy in consequence 
of the formation of their bodies, and of the variety of their 
instincts. One animal is armed with the horn, another with 
the tusk, a third with the paw ; most of them are covered with 
furs, or with skins of a sufficient thickness to protect them from 
the inclemencies of the seasons ; and all of them are directed 
by instinct in what manner they may choose or construct the 
most convenient habitation fur securing themselves from danger, 
and for rearing their offspring. The human infant alone enters 
the world naked and unarmed ; exposed without a covering to 
the fury of the elements ; surrounded with enemies, which far 
surpass him in strength or agility ; and totally ignorant in 
what way he is to procure the comforts, or even the necessaries 
of life. Notwithstanding, however, the unpromising aspect of 
his original condition, man has no just cause to complain of the 
bounty of nature ; for it is in the apparent disadvantages of his 
condition, in the multiplicity of his wants, and in the urgency 
of his necessities, that the foundation is laid of that superiority 
which he is destined to acquire over all the other inhabitants of 
the globe. " Fkns animal" says Pliny, speaking of the human 
infant — ^^ Flens animal^ carter is imj>eratnmm"^ 

The necessity of certain inconveniences in our external cir- 
cumstances, to rouse the energies and to improve the capacities 
of the human mind, is strongly illustrated by the comparatively 
low state of the intellectual powers, in such tribes of our species 
as derive the necessaries and accommodations of life from the 
immediate bounty of nature. No other explanation can, I think, 
be given of those ]>eculiarities in the genius of some of the 
South Sea islanders, which have been remarked by some of our 
late navigators, ])articularly by Dr. Forster in his Account of 
the Inhabitants of Otaheite, " The natives of Otaheite," he 

* \Xat. JIht. Lib. VII. ProrVmium.— 8oe UWh, Vol. IV. pp. 281, 28H.J 
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infonns us, ^ and the adjacent Society Isles, are generally of a 
lively brisk temper, great lovers of mirth and laughter, and of 
an open, easy, benevolent character. Their natural levity hin- 
ders them from paying a long attention to any one thing. You 
might as well undertake to fix mercury as to keep their mind 
steady on the same subjeci" 

Such, indeed, is the constitution of the human mind, that it 
may be safely affirmed that any individual might be fixed 
through life in a state of infantine imbecility, by withholding 
every stimulus to his active exertions, and by gratifying every 
want as fast as it arose. It is with much judgment, therefore, 
that Virgil mentions the origin of the arts as a necessary con- 
sequence of the changes in the natural world subsequent to the 
golden age. 

" Tnm variflB venere artes : labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et dons urgens in rebus egestas/' * 

And that he refers this introduction of indigence and labour to 
a benevolent intention in Providence. 

. . . . " Pater ipse colendi 
Hand facilem esse viam volnit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, cans acaens mortalia corda, 
Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo.^f 

Nor is the activity of life merely the school of wisdom and of 
virtue to man ; it is the great source of his present enjoyment 

" If we attempt," says Dr. Ferguson, " to conceive such a 
scene as some sceptics would require to evince the wisdom and 
goodness of God, a scene in which every desire were at once 
gratified without delay, difficulty or trouble, it is evident that 
on such supposition the end of every active pursuit would be 
anticipated ; exertion would be prevented, every faculty remain 
unemployed, and mind itself would be no more than a con- 
sciousness of languor under an oppression of weariness, such as 
satiety and continued inoccupation are known to produce. 

" On this supposition all the active powers which distinguish 
human nature would be superfluous, and only serve to distiu-b 

* [deorg. i. 145.] f [Ibid. i. 121.] 
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his peace, or to sour the taste of those inferior pleasures which 
appear to 1)6 consistent with indolence and sloth."^ 

" The happiness of man when most distinguished," continues 
the same author, " is not proportioned to his external posses- 
sions, but to the exertion and applicatioli of his faculties. It is 
not proportioned to his exemption from danger, but to tho 
magnanimity, courage, and fortitude with which he acta It is 
not proportioned to the benefits he receives, but to those he 
bestows ; or rather to the candour and benevolence with which, 
as a person obliging and obliged, he is ready to embrace his 
fellow-creatures, and to acknowledge or reward their merita 
Even while he complains of his lot he is not unhappy. His 
complaints are no more than the symptoms of a mind that is 
engaged in some pursuit, by which his wishes are engrossed, 
but of which the end is still unobtained. In the absence of 
such occupations and troubles as are prescribed by necessity, he 
devises for the most part a similar course of occupations, 
trouble, difficulty, and danger for himself 

" The rich and the powerful (say the vulgar) are happy, 
for they are exempted from labour and care. Their pleasures 
come unsought for, and without any alloy of pain. But what 
are the high objects of ambition to which the wealthy and the 
powerful aspire ? Are they not often situations of great 
trouble and danger, in continual application to arduous affairs 
of state, or in frequent exposure to the dangers of war ? What 
do the idle devise to fill up the blank of real affairs ? Not a 
bed of repa*je, nor a succession of inert and slothful enjoyments; 
they devise sports that engage them in labour and toil not less 
severe than that of the indigent man who works for his bread ; 
and expose themselves to dangers not less real than those 
which occur in what are thought the most hazardous pursuits 
of human life. 

"In the intermission of business, and in the absence of 
danger, what has the secure and the idle, under the denomina- 
tion of play, devised for his o\vn recreation ? A course of serious 

* Pnncipki of Moral and Political Sci:uc€, \o\. T. p. 178, [Part I. chap. ii. 

8CCt. IC] 
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and intense appllcalion, a state of Biispense betweeo good and 
ill fortune, between profit and loss. While he strenuously 
labours to obtain the one and to avoid the other, he calls the 
one a (701x2 and the oth«r an evil; but he has liiineelf volun- 
tarily incurred the chance of good and evil. He exults in gain, 
and he laments his loss ; but he still freely embraces the chance 
by which he is ex|)08ed to one or the other. The game, such 
as it is, he considers as a fit pastime for himself; and though 
he complains of his fortune when unsuecesafiil, he is never so 
unreasonable as to arraign the Inventor of the game for having 
admitted the possibility of ill as well as good fortune. 

" The passion for play is comparatively mean and unworthy ; 
hut the illustration it brings to the condition of man is appo- 
site, and will justify the terms in which we conclude, that in 
the game of human life the Inventor knew well how to accom- 
modate the players."' 

For the subjects of those complaints which have been now ■ 
under our consideration, a foundation is laid in the general laws 
of nature, and in the coustitution of the humau mind. The 
one is adapted to the other, as the fin of the fish is adapted to 
the water, or the wing of the bird to tlie air ; and if the order 
of things was changed in conformity to our wishes, the world 
would be no longer a scene fitted for such beings as inhabit it 
at i>re8ent. Our complaints are founded in our ignorant con- 
ceptions of our real good, which lead us to mistake what are in 
truth escelleneies and beauties in the scheme of Providence, for 
imperfections and deformities. 

The circumstances on which these complaints are founded 
are in some degree common to the whole race ; and wherever 
this is the case, I lielieve it will not be difficult to trace the 
beneficent purposes of Providence. But what account shall we 
give of the evils produced by what are commonly called the 
accidents of life ; accidents from which uo state of society, how 
perfect soever, can possibly be exempted ; and which, if they 
be subservient to any benevolent purposes, contribute to none 

' PrijidpUs of Moral anrf Polilieal &!twe, Vol. I. |ip. 185-197, [Pnrt I. rliap. , 

. le,] 
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within the sphere of our knowledge ? What account shall we 
give of those cruel calamities which so often overwhelm indi- 
viduals, and aggravate the miseries of their condition so far 
beyond the common lot of humanity ? That troubles should 
occur in the life of man we can see obvious reasons ; and in 
fact they do occur in a sufficient degree in the life of the most 
fortunate. But why those awful strokes that so often fall on 
men of inoffensive or virtuous habits, and who do not seem to 
stand more in need of the school of adversity than many around 
them who enjoy in security all the goods of fortune ? 

On such occasions we must no doubt be frequently forced to 
acknowledge that the w^ays of Providence are unsearchable, 
and we must strive to fortify our minds by the pious hope, that 
the sufferings we endure at present are subservient to some 
beneficial plan which w^e are unable to comprehend. In the 
meantime, it is of the utmost consequence for us always to 
recollect, that accidents of this sort are inseparable from a state 
of things where the inhabitants are free agents, and where the 
Deity governs by general laws. They could not be prevented 
but by particular interpositions, or in other words, by suspend- 
ing occasionally the general laws by which his administration 
is conducted. That the evils resulting from such suspensions 
would far outweigh the partial good to be gained from them is 
obvious even to our limited faculties. 

With respect to these general laics, their tendency will be 
found in every instance favourable to order and to happiness. 
This observation, I am persuaded, will ap})ear, upon an accu- 
rate examination, to hold without any exception whatever ; and 
it is one of the noblest employments of philosophy to verify 
and illustrate its universality, by investigating the beneficent 
purposes to which the laws of nature are subservient. Now it 
is evidently from these general laws alone that the ultimate 
ends of Providence can be judged of, and not from their acci- 
dental collisions with the partial interests of individuals ; colli- 
sions, too, which so often arise from an abuse of their moral 
liberty. It is the great error of the vulgar (who are incapable 
of comprehensive views) to attempt to read the ways of Pro- 
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yidence in particular events, and to judge favourably or un- 
favourably of the order of the tiniverse from its accidental 
effects with respect to themselves or their friends. Perhaps, 
indeed, this disposition is inseparable in some degree from the 
weakness of humanity. But surely it ts a weakness that we 
ought to strive to correct ; and the more we do correct it, tJie 
more pleasing our concepuons of the universe become. Acci- 
dental inconveniences disappear when comiwired with the mag- 
nitude of the advantages which it is the object of the general 
laws to secure : " Or," ae one author has expressed it, " scat- 
tered evils are lost in the blaze of superabundant goodness, as 
the ajwts on the disc of the sun are lost in the splendour of his 
rays," 

While the laws of nature thus appear to be favourable to 
order and to happiness in their general tendency, salutary 
effects arise from the iniluence of " time and chance" on human 
affairs. If the goods of fortune were distributed with an exact 
regard to the merits of individuals, the selfish passions of men 
would coincide in every instance with the sense of duty ; and 
no occasion would be furnished for tliose efforts of self-denial 
by which our characters are displayed, and our moral habits 
confirmed. 

Many of our moral qualities, too, are the result of bahita 
which imply the existence of physical evil. Patience, forti- 
tude, humanity, all suppose a scene in wliich sufferings are 
to he endured in our own case, or relieved in the case of others. 

Thus it appears, not only that partial evils maj/ be good 
with respect to the whole system, but that their tendency is 
beneficial, on the whole, even to that small part of it which 
we see. 



The argument for the goodness of G-od, which ariBea from 
the foregoing considerations, will be much strengthened if it 
shall appear farther, that the sum of happiness in human life 
far exceeds the sum of misery,^ For our satisfaction on this 
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point it will be necessary for us to recur again to the distinc- 
tion formerly made between moral and physical evils, and to 
consider how the balance appears to stand between them^ and 



human life, drew a good deal of atten- 
tion, both in France and England, from 
the high mathematical reputation of the 
author. His reasonings arc not of suf- 
ficient consequence to induce me to in- 
terrupt the train of these observations 
by a formal refutation, but I shall touch 
in this note on the principal heads of 
his argument. 

1. He lays great stress on the love 
of variety, or the perpetual desire of 
changing our situation. "I>a vie est- 
elle autre chose qu'un souhait continuel 
do changer de perception ? elle so passe 
dans les desirs ; et tout Tintervalle qui 
en separo Taccomplissemcnt nous lo 
voudrions aneanti.*' 

In answer to this it may be remarked, 
that our perpetual desire of change is 
not always a proof of a sense of misery. 
It often arises from a desire of some 
addition to our haj)pineii$, which wc 
imagine to be placed within our reach. 
Maupertuis thinks that the interval be- 
tween the commencement of desire and 
the enjoyment is painful. The contrary 
has been the common opinion, and is 
the just one. 

" 'Tis the punuit rewards the actire mind, 
And what in rest we seek, in toil we find." 

2. Maupertuis considers our love of 
amusement aa a proof of our misery. 
"Tons les divertissemens des hommes 
prouvent le malheur de leur condition. 
Ce n'est que pour 6viter des perceptions 
faclieuses que celui-<i joue aux echccs, 
quo cet autre court & la chasse : Tons 
cherchent dans des occupations sorieuscs 
ou fri voles Toubli d'eux-mcme«." 

On the contrary, we never desire 
amusement but when our situation is 
comparatively easy and comfortable. 

3. Maupertuis asserts that few would 
choose to live over their lives a second 



time. " On en trouvera bien peu qui 
voulussent recommencer leur vie teUo 
qu'ello a etc, qui voulussent repasser 
par tons les memes etuts dans Icsqucls 
ils se sont trouves." 

Our sentiments on this subject are 
wari)ed by our opinions, our hopes, and 
our fears, concerning futurity. The fact 
may be doubted in all its extent. Ad- 
miUing the fact, it wouhl only prove, 
that, with the feelings we have at the 
close of life, wc could not relish those 
pleasures we formerly eiyoyed. A man 
after the pleasures of the day may enjoy 
the repose of night, without giving any 
ground to conclude that the day was 
unhappy. Even supposing the mind to 
retain its vigour and its sensibiHty, the 
repetition of the same pleasures would 
produce satiety ; but our pleasures are 
not the less real while wo continue to 
enjoy them, that they cease to please by 
long repetition. 

At an earlier period than Maupertuis, 
Wollaston indulged views of human life 
tinctured in some degree with the same 
gloom, and is represented by Doling- 
broke, who calls him " a whining philo- 
sopher," as maintaining the same para- 
dox with regard to the preponderance 
of misery. In this instance Bolingbroke 
appears to me to have done him con- 
siderable injustice ; but supposing the 
charge to be well grounded, (a question 
which we have not time to settle at 
present,) the following remarks of the 
noble author may bo safely subscribed 
to. 

" liOt us bo convinced, however, in 
opposition to atheists and divines, that 
the general state of mankind, in the 
present scheme of Providence, is a state 
not only tolerable but happy. Without 
having Wollaston's balance, wherein he 
weighs happiness and misery even to 
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the two correepoDding Bources of happiness or good, upon a 
general survey of what passes in the world. 

Before entering on the first of these hends, I think it neces- 
sary to observe, that when I speak of the preponderaucy of 
moral good in the world, I do not mean to draw any iuference 
in favour of the secret springs of human conduct, as they ap- 
pear in the siglit of that Being who aione is acquainted with 
every thought of the heart ; but only to illustrate the kind pro- 
vision which is made in the constitution of man,. and in the 
circumstances of his condition, for the growth and culture of 
those dispoaitious which are favourable to the happiueas of indi- 
viduals, and to the good order of society ; — of those dispositions, 
in short, which it is the object of wise laws to secure, and of 
wise systems of education to encourage and to cherish. Nor 
does the scope of my argument lead to any conclusion concern- 
ing the comparative numbers of good and bad men.' The lives 
of the best will not bear a moment's comparison with the moral 
law engraven on our hearts ; hut stitl it may be true, that (cor- 
rupted as mankind are) the proportion of human life which is 
spent in vice is inconsiderable when compared with the whole 
of its extent The fact, undoubtedly, if on examination it should 
appear at all probable, would afford an additional illustration 
of the beneficent arrangements made by our Creator for the 
good order and for the happiness of this world ; and might 



grains and aoniplos, wo may pronounce 
thftt thero u mncb more good (ban evil 
in it; and prove wtuit ire prononaue 
eveo by his auttiarity, anil tliat of all 
those nho deny it like him, if any SDch 
•alborily cnn bo nanting. It is pinin 
that every mim haa more good tlion evil 
in actual enjoyment, or in proapcut, 
diace every mao prefei 






a of 



them, Dot iboaa who luffoi 
acddonta in lifu, rto willing Co abnnilDn 
it, and to go out of tiia stute these de- 
cloimers represent to be no niiierable. 
The prapodtion may be advanced thus 
fienerally, Lecauee there are v(>ry few 
eiamplea to the contrary, and liiose are 



of men nm tnud by distemper, or mode 
au liy some prevailing eatLusiann. , . 
. . . What our author'* circumstances 
viere of any Mnd I aiu ignorant. But 
wbalever they were I am persuaded you 
will bo of my opinion, that any cbnrit- 
able person who bad oRered to cut his 
throat, in order only to deliver him from 
the miseries he conipUined of in ench 
lamentable termsi, would have been very 
ill received." — Bolingbrohe'a Philoio- 
phkia Worbi. Vol. IV. pp. 386, 387. 
j Fragment fifty.] 
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suggest a salutary lesson to legislators to study iJie intentions of 
nature^ as the best guides in the science of jurisprudence ; or 
(to express myself in less equivocal language) to trust, in the 
administration of human affairs, more than they have been com- 
monly disposed to do, to those provisions which have been made 
for the comfort and for the iu\provement of the species by the 
beneficent wisdom of God. 

1. And here, in Wiq first place, I would observe, with respect 
to the balance of moral good and evil, that a fact already taken 
notice of, in treating of the desire of poiver, [Vol. I. pp. 159, 
160,] affords of itself a complete decision of the question. 

[a.] How few are the opportimities which most individuals 
enjoy of rendering any extensive service to their fellow-creatures I 
And how completely is it in the power of the most insignificant 
person to disturb the happiness of thousands ! If the benevolent 
dispositions of mankind, therefore, had not a very decided pre- 
dominance over the principles which give rise to competition 
and enmity, what a different asi)ect would society have from 
what it actually preaents to us ; or rather, how would it be 
possible for the existence of society to be continued ? 

[6.] There is another fact which strongly confirms the same 
conclusion, — the constant exertion and circumspection necessary 
to acquire and maintain a good name in the world ; a circum- 
spection not only in avoiding any gross violation of duty, but 
in avoiding even the ap|)earance of evil. For how often does 
it happen that a well-earned reputation, the fruit of a long and 
virtuous life, is blasted at once by a single inconsiderate action, 
— not perhaps proceeding from any very criminal motive, but 
from a momentary forgetfulness of what is due to public opi- 
nion ! The common complaint, therefore, we hear of the pre- 
valence of vice in the world, (I mean the opinion of good and 
candid men on the subject, for I speak not at present of the 
follies of the splenetic and censorious,) ought rather to be con- 
sidered as proofs of the high standard of excellence presented 
to our view by the Author of our moral constitution, than as 
proofs of any peculiar degeneracy in the manners of our con- 
temporariea 

VOL. VII. K 
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[c] It ie of importance to remark bow gmall is tLe uiimber of 
iadividuals who draw tlie attention of the world by their crimes, 
when compared with the millions who pass their days in in- 
offensive otiscurity. Of this it is scarcely necesssrj' to produce 
any other proof than the fact which is commonly tirgcd on Ihc 
opposite Bide of the argnment, — the catalogue of crimes and of 
calamities which sully tlie liistory of past nges. For whence is 
the interest wc take in historical reading, but from the singu- 
larity of the events it recorde, and from the contrast which its 
glaring colours present to the nnifonuity and repose of private 
life? 

We may add to this observation, that even in IboBe unhappy 
periods which have furnished the most ample materials to the 
historian, the storm baa spent its ra^e in general on a compa- 
ratively small nimiber of men placed in the more conspicuous 
stations of society by their birth, by their talents, by tbeir am- 
bition, or by an heroical sense of duty, while the unobserved 
multitude saw it jwbp over their head, or only heard its noise at 
a distance. Nor must we pronounce (among men called upon 
to the discharge of arduous trustH) all those to have been un- 
happy who are commonly styled the unfortunate. The nnnd 
suits itself to the part it is destined to act ; and, wlicn great 
and worthy objects are before it, exults in those moments uf 
hazard and alarm, which, even while tbey threaten life and 
freedom, leave us in possession of everything that constitutes 
the glory and the perfection of our nature. 

'■ In secret alrenms which no loud itonn« wnojr, 

Ciiidca the aiuoolh current nf domestic joy ; — 

1'lie liileil nxe, the agunizing nbcel, 

Liiko'a irno crnwn, and Dmaien'B bed of ateel, 
Q remote rrora power but rnitjlj known, 



Leave 



1, faith, 1 



■« all 01 



Tlie observations already made are, I hope, sufficient to ob- 
viate some of the strongest prejudices which are commonly 

• [TliB concluding linea of Gold- lirotlior George was loriureil bj the 

araith'B Traveller; in ytal nontrihvtvA red hot tlironB, urown, and accptre ; 

by Johnson. Theao nohla verses are Luke being only conBttnincil to drink b 

worth correcliDg. — Kot Luke, but his goblet of hia brother's blond. Neither 
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eotertained on this subject ; but the argument may be pushed 
much farther than I have yet done. I hiive spoketi of the 
maltitudes who pass through life in obscurily, 08 if their 
characters were merely inoffensivi-, ami entitled them only to a 
negative praiso ; whereas it may bo reasonably doubted if it ia 
not among them that the highest Attainments of humanity 
have been made. In one half of our Bpecies, not deetinod by 
nature to come forward like our eex on the great theiitre of 
human affairs, how meritorious in most instances, how cxalt«d 
in many instances, is the general tenor of their conduct ! And 
when unusual combinations of circumstances have forced them 
into situations of difficulty and danger, what splendid examples 
of constancy and magnanimity have they left behind them I 
Every person, too, who has turned his attention at all to the 
manners of the lower orders, and who liaa studied with candour 
what Gray finely calls " The short and simple arnials of the 
poor," must liave met, among the many faults that may ho 
fairly charged on their education and their cireiinistAnccs,with 
numberless instances of integrity ami of humanity which woidtt 
have added lustre to the highest stations. There is not a more 
interesting circumstance mentioned in any biographical detail 
than the emotion which MoUere is said to have discovered 
when a common beggar, to whom he had hastily given a piece 
of gold instead of n small copper coin, returned and informed 
him of his mistake. " Oil la vertu va-t-ellc se nicher 1" An 
cKclamation which, aa BaiUy observes, " throws a stronger 
light on the character of tlie man who uttered it than all 
the anecdotew which have been collected of his wit and 
pleasantry." 

It is not, however, hy facta alone that our conclusions on this 
subject ought to he limited ; for it is one of the amiable weak- 
nesses often attendant upon worth (if it is indeed a weakneaa) 
to shun the observation of the world, and (as Pope alleges of 



WM tlieir funitj' nune Zaft or Ztdc, M certain district in Trnnij'WniiU ; henca 

Goldimith'i luogrnpher and his recent Ibe additional tnialnkp. The ertiit 

editom iiiiicrl, but Data. 'Divy were nlladod to occurred nt the end of th« 

Indcrd Zrri\eT%: that in, iialitfK of n llangarian iniinrroction of 1.5H, — Ed.\ 
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Ms friend Mr. Allen) to feel " an mrkward shame" wlion de- 
tected in acts of beneficence. 

, ..." Do good by alealfh, nnd Uutli lofiad it fame." 

It 18 even proper and prudent in many instances to draw a veil 
over our moral semibililies, were it for no other reason than 
this, tiiat an assumed expression of them has been so often 
mode subservient to the purposes of hypocrisy and affectation. 

These imperfect hints, if they are allowed to be well founded, 
go far to justify a very pleasing idea of Mr, Addison's, that 
" there are probably greater men who lie concealed among tho 
wpeciea than those who come out and draw on themselves the 
eyes and admiration of mankind." — " If we suppose," says he, 
" there ai-e Bpirits or angels wlio look into the waya of men, 
how different are the notions which they entertain of us from 
those which we are apt to form of one another 1 We are 
dazzled with the wpleudour of titles ; the ostentation of learn- 
ing; the noise of victories. They, oti the contrarj', see the 
philosopher in the cottage, who possesses his soul in patience 
and thankfulness, under the pressure of what little souls call 
poverty and distress. They do not look for great men at the 
head of armies, or among the pomp of a court ; but often find 
thera out in shades and solitudes, in the private walks and bye- 
paths of life. Tlie evening walk of a wise man is more illus- 
trious in their sight than the niarcii of a general at the bead of 
a victorious army. A contemplation of God's works ; a volun- 
tary act of justice to our own detriment; tears tliat are ehed in 
silence for the miseries of others; a private desire or resent- 
ment broken or subdued: In abort, an unfeigned exercise of 
humilily or any other virtue, are such notions aa are glorious la 
their sight, and denominate men great and respectable. The 
most famous among us are often looked upon with pity, with 
contempt, or with indignation, while those who are most ob- 
scure among their own species are regarded with love, with 
approbation, and esteem."' 

' DeBciirl«8 seems to hnve been also u the eviJcnt inipurt uf tlie line i>i 
" iinglj impreBBoii wilb tlioso spiili- Hurace: 



menb vbcii he ul 



01 morieuqiu fsfsUlt." 
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In the f'oregoiug n'osoninKs I have not tlioiiglit it neces»ary 
to enter into any nice nietiiphyBical disqitUitioiiB with respect 
1-1 the circiimstanccB on which the luoral merit and demerit of 
ftttiona (le(>endj hut have expreHsed myself agreeably to the 
coiumou language on the aulyect, thoufth far from being strictly 
accurate. A distinction which I ehall afterwards have occasion 
to illustrate between aftsolnie aud n-lnftve rectitude would 
enable mc to explain anay a much greatir proportion of the 
apparent wickedness of our H])eciea As I urn unwilling, how- 
ever, to anticipate fit present tliat very important s|)ecu]ation, I 
Hhall confine myself to a simple statement of the distinction, 
aud to a few very slight hints with respect to its application to 
the question hefure us. 

An action is aaid to be absolutely right when it is in every 
respect suitable to the cin^umstances in which the agent is 
placed ; or, in otlier words, when it is such as, with perfectly 
good intentionH, under the guidance of an enlightened and well 
informed understanding, he would have performed. 

An action is said to be relatively right when the intentions 
nf the agent are sincerely good, whether his conduct be suitable 
to his circumstances or not 

Accoi'diiig to these definitions, it is ovidont that an action 
may be right in one sense and vrrojig in anoUier ; and it is no 
less evident, that it is llie relative rectitude alone of an action 
which determines the moral desert of the agent in the Bight of 
God and of hiu own conscience. 

In computing, therefore, the mural demerit of mankind from 
their exttmal actions, a large allowance ought to lie made for 
those circumstance!) which may occasion deviations in their con- 
duct from absolute rectitude without affecting the eincerity of 
their good intentions. In particular, a large allowance ought 
to be made for erroneoua s|>eculative opimons ; — for false con- 
ceptions of facts ; — for prejudices iofipired by the influence of 
pruvailiug manners ; — and for habits contracted insensibly in 
early infancy. 

On each of these heads much might be offered ; but the 
\iiriety of matter which cmwjs upon me renders it nccessary^ 
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to make a Belection of such articles as are connected with the 
general argument. One circiimstonco alone now meottotied, 
^fixlse cottceptions offacte, is sufficient to account for most of the 
cruel emnilies in the world, both hetween nations and indivi- 
duals. How often do we see this hostile disposition existing 
between two men, both of whom every impartial judge knows 
to be actuated by the worthiest motives, and of whom, perhaps, 
neither would be much to blame for his conduct, if hie adver- 
sary were such a man as he takes liim to be ! In such inetancee 
we may have just cause to regret too great an irritability of 
temper, too suspicioua and jealous a disposition ; or ]>erhap8 to 
wish that the parties possessed more good sense, and less narrow 
and prejudiced minds. But the more closely we study the cir- 
cumstances of the case, we shall be the more disiiosed to acquit 
them of that intentional injustice, and of that pure vindictive 
malice which they impute to each other, and which the world 
is likely, on a superficial view of the subject, to impute to both. 
If mankind were universally possessed of more enlarged and 
just understandingK, everything else in their characters remain- 
ing as at present, little would be wanting to complete the order 
and harmony of society. And hence some have been led to 
imagine that vice and folly are only different names for the 
same thing. This seems to have been the opinion of Plato, 
according to whom " virtue may be considered as a sort of 
science, and no man can see clearly and demonstratively what 
is right and what is wrong, and not act accordingly."* But this, 
as will afterwards appear, was an excess of refinement ; and it 
was with good reason Aristotle taught iu opposition to it, " That 
no conviction of the understanding is cajiahle of getting the 
better of inveterate habits, and that good morals arise not from 
knowledge but from action. "f 

I cannot leave tliis head without again remarking the great 
imjwrtance, in funning our estimates of human character, of 
making suitable allowances (or prejudices inspired by the in- 

• [See iti Eutkydaao, in Lachele, iu Mtmme, in Frolagoiv, &c. Compare akin 
the Bpiirious Dialogue, De Viriute, an daetri punil.] 
t \_Ethka fficom. Lib. II. c«pp. i,-v. ■ Lib. Ill, cnpp, i. v. ; od. Wilk.) 
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fiueucc of provuiling manners, mid for liabiU contracted in early 
infancy. It was jiutly romaikcd by Turgot, that bad laws are 
the great Bource of biul morals : and " hence it was," says one 
of liis biograjibers, " that, witb an exemplary purity, and even 
Kfverity in liis own niaonerB, be was 80 canilid and indulgent in 
his opinions of others. Whatever their conduct might be, if 
it indicated no meanness, no fulscncBs, no insensibility, no con- 
tempt for the rights of mankind, no tyranny, be was ever ready 
to pardftQ it ; for lie saw in it the imjwrfectionii of social insti- 
tutions, not tlie faults of the individuals ; and when these weak- 
nesses or vices were joined with estuuabic qualities, or witb real 
virtues, he respected the virtues as the work of the man himself, 
and regardetl his failings with the pity due to misfortunes." 

So much with respect to the balance of moral evil and viomi 
good in human life. 

2. [In the scctW place,] With respect to the balance o^ phy- 
sical evil and phyaictd good, the argument is still clearer, or 
rather it is so clear as to preclude tlie pOHsibility of any dis- 
cussion, provided only it be ackuowli'dgcd thnt the general laws 
of nature are beneficent in their tendency, and that the incon- 
veniences arising from them are only occusionul. And surely 
upon this point there can be no hesitation. Iiidee<l, the fact 
is 60 inilhtputable and so obvious, that we luiiy venture to rest 
the whole question at issue upon the impossibility of {Kiinting 
out any one general piiysical law that coidd have been more 
wisely or bouelicently ordered. 

Among the occasional evils, too, that result from the physical 
laws by which this worhl is governed, no inconsiderable j»art 
may be traced to the obstacles which human institutions oppose 
to the oi-der of things recommended by nature. How chime- 
rical soever the Fpeculatlons of philosophers concerning the 
perfection of legislation may be, they arc useful at least in illus- 
trating the wisdom and goodness of the Divine government 
For tins purpose I have often tbouglit that it might form both 
an ugreeablc and instructive employment to follow ont tlie sup- 
[KMitiou to its remote consequences, by considering the changea 
that in process of time would tjikc place in the physical and iq 
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the moral condition of mankind, in consequence of the gradual 
infiiience of euch iuhtitutions, as it is easy for a [>hilosopher to 
conceive in theory. But in thef^e diwiuisitions I cannot indulge 
myself at present. 

It is of more consequence for ua to remark a most beautiful 
and merciful remedy, (at least in part,) which is provided for 
the occasional evils that in every state of society must be inse- 
parable, in a greater or less degree, from a world like ours, 
governed by general laws, and inhabited by free agents. The 
remedy I allude to is the constitution of tlie human mind with 
respect to habits. So great is their influence, that there is 
hardly any situation to which tlie wishes of an individual may 
not be reconciled ; nay, where he mil not find himself in time 
more comfortable than in those which are looked up to with 
envy by the bulk of mankind. 

In judging of the fortunes of those who are placed in situa- 
tions very different from our own, due allowances are eeldom 
made for the effects of this principle. We conceive oiirselven 
to be placed in the circiirastances they occupy, and judge of 
their happiness or miserj' by what we should experience if we 
were to change our condition without any change in our tiabits. 
How dreadful, for example, in our apprehension, the lot of 
those who, to gratify the luxurious wants of their superiors, 
drag out a miserable existence (and for a scanty recompense) 
in the bowels of the earth ! And accordingly, there is none of 
the evils connected with polished life which Mr. Burke haa 
painted with greater force of eloquence in bis ironical ViruHca- 
tion of Natural Society, Even here, however, the evil (which 
is unquestionably a real one, for it implies a vitiated taste with 
respect to our purest and most genuine pleasures) is probably 
not a little magnified by our disposition to measure it by our 
own feelings, " I have been assured," says Dr. Beattie, " by 
a man of humanity and observation, the superintendent of an 
English colliery, that bis people would ratlicr work in their 
pits, three hundred feet under ground, than labour in a field 
of hay in the finest sunshine." The same fact, or at least facts 
perfectly analogous, have been often stated to myself by per- 
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DORS wbo were able to speak on the subject, from instanon 
which fell nnJer their own dailr notice. 

It is still more pltanng to remark thv reriatilJtjr of hmnan 
nature, as it is cscroplilieil among the inhabitants of tbc dif- 
ferent regions of the plobe ; acconinio<lating it«>lf erm-whero 
(and appnrently with the same facility) to Ihe phrsical cir- 
oomflUncefl of Uio climate where the lot of the individual has 
been cafit. 

" Consider," soys Seneca, " all those nations with whom the 
tninquillitr of our empire terminates ; 1 speak of the dennana 
sod of the other wandering hordes in the neighlwnrhooil of the 
Danube, oppressed witJi a per|)otnal winter, aud with a lower- 
ing sky ; their scant;- sulwistcncc depnds on a barren soil ; 
their shelter from rain ia furnished by thatch and leaves ; they 
pass over their fens on the ico which gives them solidity; the)* 
employ as articlefi of food the wild beasts which they hpvo 
seized in the chnac. Do these men appf.'ar to yoii to be nn- 
bapjiy ? No, Ilabii [L'oiiauelmlo] becomes to them n sccoud 
nahtn, and what was at first imposed by ncLcsaity is now con- 
verted into a source of pleasure. The truth is, that the wime 
external circumstances which you picture to yourself na the 
extreme of wretcheilDcss, constitutes to numerous tribes of 
your fellow-creatures the whole circle of enjoyment which 
human life affords them, ' * Hoc tibi calamitas videtiir ? Tot 
gentium vita est'" ' 

" The Laplander," says a writer in the Ama-nitaifa Aca- 
demicxB* " is continually occiiiiied with the care of hia flock 
by night and day, not only in the summer, but also in every 
season of the year, and is oljliged to wander up and down in 
his Immense woods during all the extremities of a polar winter. 
The miaerablo herdsman must sink under such revolutions of 
distress, did not nature balance them with comfurts able to sup- 
port him under them. During his long night, the frosty bril- 
liancy of the stars, the reflection of Iho snow, anil the aurora 
borealia, with a thousand diversifies of figiirc and radiation, 

' Dr JVoni/cnri'it, [■■«ji. iv, , (.louip*™ nl-n W* ThiiujuiUilali: cni'. » ] 
• (Of IJnn(cuii.J 
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supply tbe abseuce of the bud ; his clotlies, gloves, and shoes 
lire fuinisheil him by the hide of the lein-deer ; and the two 
latter being stufled with the Carex vesicart'a arc a sufficient 
protoctiou agaiuHt the utmost extremity of the cold. With his 
dog atid pipe of tobacco, hin only lasury, he lives as contented 
and happy as the Tityrus of Virgil in the fine climate and 
voluptuous shades of Naples. With such ductility does nature 
yield to early habits." 

I have quoted this passage, not only on account of the ex- 
ample it fnruishes of the accommodating powera of the human 
frame, but aa an illustration of the provision vrhich nature 
often maltes, in collateral physical circumstances, against the 
partial inconveniences resulting from her own general arrange- 
ments. 

Nor is it only lo infancy that the mind is susceptible of these 
lialuts. Numberless inBtances might be quoted from the his- 
tory of om- species to show with what i'a<^ility individuals, who 
had been accustomed to all the luxuries of life, have reconciled 
themselves to labour, haidship, aud poverty, and even iu some 
cases ti> u comi)lete privation of all the comforts connected with 
civilized society. 

Illustrations of these remarks may be collected by everj' one 
within the circle of his own experience ; and whoever takes the 
trouble to verify them in particular iustauces will find ample 
ground to admire the kind palliative wliich is thus provided 
against the evils of our present uncertain state, as well as the 
most satisfactory evidence that our common estimBt<.-a of the 
ImppinesB of life fall short greatly of the truth. 

Having dwelt so long on the beneficent tendency of those 
laws which regulate the more essential interests of mankind, I 
must content myself with barely mentioning, before leaving 
this subject, the rich provision made for onr enjoyment in the 
]ileaaur6B of the understanding, of the imagination, and of the 
heart. How delightful are the pursuits of science, how various, 
how inexhaustible 1 How pure, how tranfjuil are the pleasures 
afforded by the fine arls ! How enUveniug the charms of 
social intercourse ! How exi^uiaite the endeaiinents of afifec- 
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tion I How sublime the raptures of devotion 1 The accom- 
modation of our sensitive powers to the scene we occupy is still 
more wonderful : inasmuch as over and above the care which 
is taken for the preservation of our animal being, and the 
means provided for our intellectual and moral improvement, 
there appears to be a positive adaptation of our frame to the 
earth we inhabit ; an adaptation our Maker could destine for 
no other end but to multiply the sources of our enjoyment 
Surely he might liave contrived to enlighten the earth without 
displaying to our view the glories of the firmament. The day 
and the night might have regularly succeeded each other with- 
out our once having beheld the splendour of a morning sun, or 
the glow of an evening sky. The spring might have ministered 
to the fertility of summer and of autumn without scattering 
over the earth a profusion of flowers and blossoms, without re- 
freshing the eye with the soft verdure of the fields, or filling 
the woods with joy and melody. 

. . . . " Nor content 
With everv food of life to nouriBh man, 
1'hou niad*bt all nature beauty to His eye 
And music to Ilia ear !" 

" The whole frame of the universe," says Epictetus, " is full 
of the goodness of God ; and to be convinced of this important 
truth nothing more is necessary than an attentive mind and a 
grateful heart."* 

It is however true, as Dr. Paley has remarked in by far the 
finest passage of his work on Moral Philosophy, " That the 
contemplation of universal nature rather bewilders the mind 
than affects it. There is always a hnght spot in the prosjKKJt 
upon which the eye rests ; a single example, jwrhaps, by which 
each man finds himself more cof winced than by all others put 
together. I seem, for my own part, to see the benevolence of 
the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young children 
than in anything in the world. The pleasures of grown per- 
sons may be reckoned partly of their own procuring, esi)ecially 
if there has been any industry, or contrivance, or pursuit to 

* (Arriani DUteri. pjinct] 
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como at tliem, or if they are founded, like music and i)aiatiiig, 
upon any qualification of their owu acquiring. But the plea- 
sures of a healthy infant are bo mjinifestly provided for by 
miolher, and the bone\'oIeuce of tlie provision is bo unqueBtion- 
able, that every child I see at its eport affords to my miud a 
kind of sensible evidence of the finger of Grod, and of the 
disposition which directs it, 

" But the example which strikes each man most strongly is 
the true example for hini, and hardly two minds hit upon the 
Biime; — which shows the abundance of such examples about 
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■OF THE EVIDENCES OF THE MORAL QOVEKNMENT OF 
THE DEITY. 



From the observations made on the foregoing subject it 
Bufficiently appears that the eonstitution of the universe, and 
the general laws which regulate the course of human affairs, 
are wisely and beneficently contrived for the happine;-s of man ; 
that the suiferings which occur in human life furnisli no direct 
evidence of ill intention in the Author and Governor of the 
world ; and that our own moral constitution (which we cannot 
help conceiving to have some couformity to tlio moral attri- 
butes of God) affordw the strongest presumption that these 
sufferings are all subservient to beneficial purposes. But 
although benevoletice and goodness be plainly an attribute of 
the Deity, it is not the auli/ character in whicli he manifest-s 
himself to us in the ccrnrwj of his providence, There is another 
character perJ'ecUy insistent witli this, and perliaps in fact a 
consequence of it, but which involves a different and very im- 
portant consideration ; — that of the righteous Governor of the 
universe, whose object is not merely to communicate happiness, 
but to reward virtue and to punish vice. 

From the order of the universe, and the combination of 
means we everywhere see employed to accomplish particular 
ends, wc formerly concluded that it is the work of an intelligent 
mind. Now the same mode of reasoning leads ub with equal 

• [V,l<iciptu af Moral and FoUlicul Pkiluf^'hy. Book 11. chap, v.] 
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certainty to draw other inferences concerning the Divine Nature 
and attributes. It was observed, [p. 133,] in the course of our 
argument with respect to the goodness of God, " that all which 
we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our own 
power." — " That pleasures and pains are the consequences of 
our actions; and that we are endued with capacities for fore- 
seeing these consequences." That one course of conduct leads 
to happiness and another to misery is a fad confirmed by the 
general course of events ; and as the general course of events 
means to those who acknowledge tlic existence of God the 
same thing with the general plan of Divine Providence, this 
fact proves that God exercises a government over the world by 
means of rewards and punishments ; a government analogous 
to that which a master exercises over his servants, or a civil 
magistrate over his subjects. Nor is this all. From an exami- 
nation of the course of human affairs it ap[)ears clearly, thnt, 
although happiness and misery are by no means distributed 
with an exact regard to the merits of individuals, yet they are 
so to so great a degree ns may convince us that the hading 
object of Providence is to reward the good and to punish tlie 
evil. In other words, it appears that God exercises over the 
world not merely a government but a moi^aX government ; not 
so perfect indeed as our moral constitution would lead us to 
desire, but sufficiently discernible in its general tendency to 
every attentive and well-disposed mind. 

According to some philosophers and divines the sole ultimate 
end of the creation wtis the communication of happiness, and 
the sole moral attribute of the Deity is pure benevolence. It is 
not impossible that this may be the case ; nay, there are various 
considerations which make this not an improbable opinion. On 
this supposition we nmst conclude that the Deity bestowed on 
us our moral constitution as a mean towards a farther end^ — 
the happiness of our own nature ; — and distributed rewards and 
punishments only to secure this end more effectually. It is not 
impossible that there may be beings in the creation to whom 
he manifests himself alone under the character of benevolence. 
But all this is mere speculative supposition. The rules of our 
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conduct lire not to be derived from possibilities but from /^w.ts ; 
and all tliat the fatt authorizes us in thia instance to conclude 
IB, that God exercises over us a moral government by rewards 
and puniahmenta, analogous to that which the civil magistrate 
establishes for preserving the order of aociety.' 

Upon this subject two methods of arguing have been em- 
ployed, which tend wonderfully to illustrate and confirm each 
other : the one founded on an examination of our owu moral 
constitution ; and the other on an examination of the ordinary 
course of Providence in the administration of human affairs. 
The former should, I think, precede the latter, in order to for- 
tify the mind against those Bceptical suspicions which the irre- 
gularities and disorders of the present state of tbinga are apt to 
obtrude on a gloomy imagination. I have, accordingly, already 
hint«d in part at this argument ; but, for the sake of connexion, 
it may be proper in this place to recapitulate the following 
particulars. 

In considering the evidences of benevolent deaign in the uni- 
verse, it was before remarked, [p. 121,] that, as our tirst ideas 
of the moral attributea of God are derived from our own moral 
perceptions, so it is from the consideration of these that the 
strongest proofs of his attributes arise. 

It waa also observed, [Ibid,] that the distinction between right 
and wrong is apprehended by tlie mind to be etfmal and im- 
mutable, no less than the distinction between mathematical truth 
and falsehood ; and that, of course, to argue from our own 



' " The annexing pleuuru lo gome lu- 
tiansi Mid piun to othcn, in our powor 
Ui tlo or to fDrbe&r, aod giving noltce of 
thie appointment beforehand to those 
whom it concerns, ia the proper Ibnual 
notion of goTernment. Whether the 
pIcBsnre or pain vhicb thua follows 
upon our behaiiour bo owing lo tho 
Anlhor of Natore acting npon ua evetj 
moment which we feci it, or to his hav- 
ing at once contrived and executed hia 
own part in Iheplan of the world, makes 
no alteration as In the matter hefore ua. 
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them ; without a trial and the formality 
of an eiecutioner : if Ihcy were Mt to 
make tbeir laws execnte themseWes, or 
eteiy oifender lo eiccnle lliem upon 
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moral judgments to the administration of the Deity, cannot be 
justly censured as a rash extension to the Divine Nature of 
suggestions resulting from the arbitrary constitution of our 
own minds. 

The power we have of conceiving this distinction is one of 
the most remarkable of those which raise us above the brutes ; 
and the sense of obligation which it involves possesses a distin- 
guished pre-eminence over all our other principles of action. 
To act in conformity to our sense of rectitude is plainly the 
highest excellence which our nature is capable of attaining ; 
nor can we avoid extending the same rule of estimation to all 
intelligent beings whatever. 

Besides these conclusions with respect to the Divine attri- 
butes, (which seem to be implied in our very perception of moral 
distinctions,) there are others perfectly agreeable to them, which 
continually force themselves on the mind in the exercise of our 
moral judgments, both with respect to our own conduct and 
that of other men. The reverence which we feel due to the 
admonitions of conscience, — the sense of merit and demerit 
which accompanies our good and bad actions, — the warm inter- 
est we take in the fortunes of the virtuous, — the indignation we 
feel at the occasional triumphs of successful villany, — all imply 
a secret conviction of the moral administration of the universe. 

An examination, however, of the ordinary course of human 
affairs adds greatly to the force of these considerations,^ and 



' " From the natural course of things, 
vicious actions are to a great degree 
actually punished as mischierous to 
society. And beside the penalties ac- 
tually inflicted in such cases, the fears 
and apprehensions of it, in case of a dis- 
covery, operate frequently as no incon- 
siderable punishment on those who 
escape the vengeance of human laws. 
That those vices which are destructive 
of society should be punished by the 
magistrate, arises from the very exist- 
ence of society. And as the political 
union is the necessary result of the na- 
ture of man, the ))enaltics by which it 



restrains crimes may be considered as a 
part of the order of Providence, though 
acting by the instrumentality of man. 
Nor is it a valid objection to this reason- 
ing that good actions, and such as are 
really beneficial to the public, are some- 
times punished, as in the case of unjust 
persecution ; and that vicious actions 
are frequently rewarded ; for, in the first 
place, when this occurs it is matter of 
accident, and docs not arise necessarily 
from the established order of things, aa 
the penalties annexed to certain vices 
result necessarily from the constitution 
of society; and, secondly, when good 
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furiiiGlics a proof from the fact, tlint, uotwithhtanding the seera- 
iogly prombcuouii iliHtributtoQ of happiness and mieery in this 
life, the reward of virtue and the punisbiueut of vice are tlio 
great objects of all the geueral laws by which the world is go- 
verned. The disorders in the meantime which, in such a world 
as ours, cannot fail to arise in particular mstances, when they 
are compared witli our natural scnae of good and of ill deseil;, 
afford a presumption, that in a future state the moral govern- 
ment which we see begim here will be carried into complete 
execution. 



Bctiona are paoiiihed, and bnil ones re- 
warded, it is Dwiug to some eccidenlal 
miicaaceptioa of their tcnilencj, tlie 
furmer being SQppOBad erroiieoo»ly to be 
hurtful, sad Ihe I*tlec lieneSi^ial to Ibe 
public. The ((eiierol profMieilion. tliere- 
(bre, balds, iFithmit an/lbini; thai cud 
be opposed to it on the otber band, that 
tho pitnishment oF cerlun lices results 
necemuiilj froia the circumstances in 
«hTi:h ProTidence bna placed nankind. 
" In tbo imturiJ course of tbiiigi, 
TJHue ru tiirh is actually rewarilcd, and 
vice (U tiich pnniabed. Besides the 
agreeable and disagreeable eSccts of 
virtue and vice ou uieu's oim minds, 
the enures of ibo world turns in some 
meaBure upon the spprobatlon and din- 
approbation of tbem CM tuch in olbera. 
Tbo sense of well and ill doing, ibe pre- 
sages of conscience, lbs love of good 
ohsraolura and dlaliln of bad ones, hon- 
our, Hbame, iwentnieot, gnililudo,— all 
these, considered in themselies aud in 
their efiecls, aSord tnauifest real iu- 
atancea of Tirtue ai inch uoturall; 
likTonted, and of vice a> luch dibconn- 
lenanced. more or less, in the daily 
course of human life. That Gud has 
given US a luonil couBtitutioD may bo 
urged Diost justly as a proof ufuur being 
under bia moral goveromeut. But that 
he has placed us in a condition which 
gives this nature atope to operate, and 
in which it does unnvoidably op«rolc. 
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', but an addi- 
tiooalpmof of hiamoral govetninent, for 
it is an instance of it. Tho firat is a 
proof that he will finally favour snd sup- 
port virtue effectually. The second ia 
an eiHinplo of his ^vouring and anp- 
porliiig it B< present in aome degree. 

" Besides the actual fffecli of virtus | 
and vice iii tins life, there is Boiuetbing 
very ritmarkablii in tbcir necessary ton- 
di-iidet ; and in so for as these landen- 
rioB lie oprn to our observatian, they 
afford a proof from the fact of the moral 
guvemment under which we are placed. 
The actual consequences of virtue and 
of vice are, indeed, very conspicuoua; 
bnt they bear iitlle proportion to whil 
they would produce if Ihrar tevJaida 
were not rBEtraincd by accidental cir- 
cumstances. Good and bad men, for 
siomple. woold be much more rewarded 
and punished as such, were it not that 
justice is oflen artificially eluded, that 
characters are not known, and loaoy 
who would thuB favour virtue and dis- 
courage vice are hindered from doings 
from accidental cansea." 

Tlie foregoing note is little more 
ihan an abridgment of soQie^ob«erva- 
lions of Butlei'a in his chapter i'' On 
the Moral Government of God."— See 
Aaa!o!/i/, p. 73, ihird edition. [Part_l. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF A FUTURE STATE. 



The consideration of the Divine attributes naturally leads 
our thoughts to the future prospects of man, and to the sequel 
of that plan of moral government which we see plainly begun 
here, and which our own moral constitution, joined to our con- 
clusions concerning the [)erfections of God, afford us the 
strongest intimations will be more completely unfolded in some 
subsequent stage of our being. The doctrine indeed of a future 
state seems to be in a great measure implied in every system of 
religious belief; for why were we rendered capable of elevating 
our thoughts to the Deity, if all our hopes are to terminate 
here ? Or why were we furnished with powers which range 
through the infinity of space and time, if our lot is to be the 
same with that of the beasts which perish ? But although the 
doctrine of a future state be implied in every scheme of religion, 
the truths of religion are not necessarily implied in the doctrine 
of a future state. Even absolute Atheism does not destroy all 
the arguments for the Immortality of the soul. Whether it be 
owing to an overruling intelligence or not, it is a^ac^ which no 
man can deny, that there are general laws which regulate the 
course of human affairs, and that even in this world we see 
manifest indications of a connexion between Virtue and Happi<- 
nes& Why may not necessity continue that existence it at 
firbt gave birth to ; and why may not the connexion between 
virtue and happiness subsist for ever ? < 

VOL. VII. L 
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BKCT. I. — OF THE ARQDUKNT FOR A FUTUIIK HTATK DKIIITKU 
FROM THE NATURE OF UlND. 

In collecting the varioiifl presiiiiiptioos wliich the light of 
nature affords for a fntnre state, too much stress has commonly 
been laid on the Sotil'B Immaterialilj.' After Laving proved, 
or attempted to prove, that it has no quality in commoD with 
Matter ; in particular, that it is not extended or divisible, the 
advocates for this opinion have concluded, with all the confi- 
dence of demon stmtion, that what is not compounded nor made 
up of parts cannot be dissolved, and, therefore, that tha human 
aoul is essentially and necessarily immortfll. " Et cum simplex 
natura animi esset, neque liaberet in ae quidquani adniistum 
dispar sni, atque diwiimtle, non posse eum dividi ; quod si noa 
possit, non posse interire."'' 

But this ailment, I am afraid, supposing it were logical, 
proves too much ; for it concludes as strongly against the possi- 
bility of the soul's being created as dissolved ; and, accordingly, 
wo find that almost all the ancient philosophers who believed 
in a future state maintained also the doctrine of the soul's pre- 
existence. Nay, some of them stem to have considered the 
latter point as still better established than the former. In the 
Phadcm of Plato, in which Socrates is introduced as stating to 
his friends immediately before his execution, the proofs of a 
future state, Cebes, who is one of the speakers iu tlio dialogue, 
admits tliat he has been successful in establishing the doctrine 
of the soul's pre-existence, but insists on farther proofs of tbe 
possibility of ita surviving tbe body. 

When we consider, however, with attention tbe argument 



' On thia point I quite «grpB with 
Locke. " All Uia gnat endi urmoralitj 
■nd rsUgioD sre well enougli secured 
wilhout philoRopliicsl proof of tbe KivCt 
inmiateriatilfi ; ainca it is evident, th«t 
He wlia maile lu at the beginning to 
aiibHiNt bero, acnaibla intelligent bcingn, 
and Tnr several fenra conlinnsd ua in 
«iicb a itale, cao reaton us lo the like 



■late of genaibilitj in aootlier worid, 
and mnke us capable tberc la receiva 
the rctribuliun be has designed to meo, 
accnrdin^ to their doings in this life,* 
&c. &c. See tbe Chapter uf hia Etmj 
on tbe Extent of Hiiman Kuowladgv. 
— LoL-ke's IFori*, Vol, II. p. 8SB. 
[AWif, Book IV. cbnp. iii. g S-] 
" Cicera, D» SeiitctvU, c. ixi. 
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from the SoqI's Immaterialitj- in favour of its Immortality, it 
appears to be by no means cooclueive ; for although we have 
the strongest e\4clence (as I shall afterwards shew) that there 
is a thinking and seutient principle within us esseutially dis- 
tinct from matter, yet we have no direct cndecce from the 
fact, of the possibility of this principle exercising its variouo 
faculties and powers in a separate state from the body. On 
the contrary, the union between the two, while it sntmists, is 
evidently of the most intimate nature. We have reason to 
believe that, in the exercise of all the Intellectual powers, the 
Boul acta somehow or other on the hotly ; for we find that when 
we have long been exerting any particular faculty, we are 
conscious of fatigue, and are relieved by giving the mind some 
other Bi)ecie8 of employment We know, too, from what 
happens in cousequence of intoxication, madnesn, and other 
diseases, that a certain condition uf the body is necessary to 
the inteUectiuil operations : And the same thing appcAre from 
the gradual decay of the faculties as we approach to old age. 
This last fact is indeed not universal. We meet with some old 
men who retain their faculties unimpaired to the la^t; and 
others cut off in the vigour of life, who liave dlnplayed the 
usual force of their understandings under the pressure of some 
disease which was in a few momenta to terminate their exist- 
ence, Bnt surely the more common fact is, that the body and 
mind neem to decay together ; and the few exceptions that 
occiU" only prove that there are some diseases fatal to life which 
do not inj nre those parts of the body with which the intellectual 
operations are more immediately connected, 

I would not be understood by these observations to give the 
smallest countenance to the scheme of Materialism ; a scheme 
which is not only dangerous, but which 1 have shown, in the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, to 1* absurd and incompre- 
hensible.* Indeed it is self-evident, that, as our notions of body 
and mind are merely relative, a^ we know the one only by ita 
sensihte qualities, and the otlier by the operations of which 
we are conscious; to say of mind that it is not material, is to 

• [Vnl, I, Tntrndnrlinn, Piif! i, ; TTor**. Vol. IT. pp- 47, 4S.) 
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nfGrm a proposition, the truth of which is invoked in the 
only conceptions of matter and mind that we are capablG of 
forming. 

The doubts that have been suggested with respect to the 
esaeiitiiti distinction between Matter and Mind derive all their 
plausibility from the habits of inattention we acquire in earljr 
infancy to our mental operations. It was plainly the intentioa 
of nature tliat our thoughts stiould be habituaUy directed to 
things external ; and accordingly the bulk of mankind are not 
only disposed to overlook the mental phenomena, but are in- 
capable of that degree of reflection which is necessary fur their 
esamination, Hence it is, that, wheu we begin to study our 
own internal constitution, we lind the facts it presents to us eo 
very intimately associated in our conceptions with the qualities 
of matter, that it is impoB>ible for ns to draw distinctly and 
steadily the line between them; and that when mind and 
matter are concerned in the same event, mind is either entirely 
overlooked, or is regarded only as an accessory to matter, and aa 
dependent upon it for its existence. The tendency which all 
men have to refer the sensation of colour to the objects by 
which it is excited, may serve to illustrate the manner in which 
the qualities of mind and body come to be blended in our 
apprehensions. We may add, as a farther illustration of the 
same thing, the reference which, in the case of physical events, we 
naturally make to matter, of Power, or Force, or Energy, which 
is an attribute of mind, and can exist in mind only. The sams 
observation might be exemplified in numberless other instances, 
of which I shall at present mention only one, — the confusion 
lietween the terms Semation and Perception which has pro- 
duced the ideal theory. In genera), the bulk of mankind are bo 
engrossed with external objects, that they overlook entb^ly 
their own mental operations, and even lose the cajiacity of 
attending to them; insomuch that the mind is compared by 
Locke to the eye, which sees eveiy object around us, but cannot 
see itself This tendency of our nature is to be counteracted only 
hy habits of reflection of which very few men are capable, and 
which, unless we are led, by natural curiosity or by accident, to 
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cultivate them in very eaily youth, are, 1 believe, perfectly un- 
attainable. Such habits are, however, absolut<.'l,v necessary to 
euable us to make any eulid progress in the Philosophy of 
Mind, and to prevent un from being misled by the unalugy of 
Matter in explaining the iuttillectual phenomena. lu propor- 
tion, too, as they bceome familiar to uh, they lend un insensibly, 
withtiut any long process of Tea.soning, lo draw the line between 
the o|»?rationB of Mind and the qnalitiea of Matter ; and to 
perceive, that of all the truths we know the existence of mind 
it) the most certain^ Even the systtmi of Berkeley, concerning 
the non-existence of matter, is fur more conceivable than that 
matter is the only Bubslance existing in the universe. 

Fur the errors wLich the vulgar are apt to commit on these 
subjects, the habits of inattention already mentioned aiford 
[lerhaps more than a sufficient agiology. But it is ])aiufal to 
remark in philosophers of eminence, who seem to have, in a 
coDfiiderable degree, surmounted these habits, a disposition to 
conform themselves to the grossect apprehensions of the multi- 
tude, ruther than give any countenance to the sublime and 
eluvafiug doctrine of the immateriality of the soul. Thus Mr. 
Hume, who has so accurately stated in the case of the secondary 
qualities of matter, the absurdity cf referring to liody what 
can only exist in a sentient being, lias yet not scniplcd to sjjeak 
of "thai Utile iigUailon of the brain which toe call thought." 
Surely, if it be absurd to s|>eak of Matter being cold or hot, 
blue or green, it is at least as great an absurdity to s[>eak of 
Matter, thinking, rantmbcring, or reasoning.'"" 

If there remarks be well founded, the prejudices which ^va 
support to tlie scheme of MaterialiMm are not likely to be cured 
by any metaphyeicol reasonings, liow clear or conclusive soever, 
Bo long as the judgment continues to be warped by snch ob- 
stinate aesociationa as have just been mentioned. A habit of 
reflecting on the laws of thought, as they are to be collected 
from our own consciousness, together with a habit of resisting 
those illusions of the fancy which lead superficial inquirers to 
fiubstitute analogies for facts, will gmditnlly ennble us to make 
• [8ee OiurrUHioit; Warki. Vol. I. p. 137] 
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the phenomeaa of Mutter and tlio^ of Mind distiDct objects of 
attention, and as soon as thin happens, the absurdity of Matt-- 
rialisra must appear intuitively obvious. 

It afford'^, I think, some confirmation of these reasonings, 
that all the attempts which have been made to explain any of 
the operations of mind by the analogy of material phenomena, 
have involved their authors in absurdities and contradictions ; 
and that it is only since the time when Descartes drew the line 
distinctly between these two objects of our knowledge^ that 
any considerable progress in the Philosophy of Mind has been 
made. On the other hand, every step which has been gained 
in this study ha* undermined some of the prejudices from 
which Materialism derives its support. The old theory, for 
example, with respect to perception, was extremely favourable 
to the wupiioKition of the rouI's materiality. Philosophers ap- 
prehended that the qualities of external objects were perceived 
by means of images of these quaUties, transmitted from the 
object to the mind through the medium of the senses, and that 
there was 00 idea in the understanding which wae not origi- 
nally conveyed t« it by this channel. Thus the mind was 
conceived to receive all its ideas from without, and to be 
originally nothing more than a repository for receiving the 
images or species of surrounding objects ; or, as the language 
of these philosophers seems at other times rather to imply, a 
tablet fitted to receive passively those impressions or stamps 
which are made on it by the various qualities of matter. These 
imnijes, or these impressions, furnished the whole materials of 
its knowledge, which it might analyze or compound, but beyond 
which it could create nothing. 

When, however, we lay aside theory, aud attend to the fact, 



' " Lea Ideditatima Sftti^kytiipiet 
de Descartes pumrent en 1641. C'etiiit 
dp ton« aes onTragCT, wlui ijn'il esti- 
moit U pliia. Ce qui caractcriBe mrtont 
eet ouTrnge, c'est qa'il contient sa fs- 
ramise demon atratioii de Dieu, demon- 
atralion li rfpelje depiiia, kdoptee par 
lea ona et rejolee par lea »ntMa; rt 
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it appeara, with uuquestionable evideuce, that (-ur perception of 
external objects is obtained by the intervention of sensations, 
to which the qualities of these objects bear no more resemblance 
than the words of ii language do to tiie objects they denote ; 
and that the only differeiicu which we are able to discover be- 
tween the two cases ls, that in the one the connexion between 
the sign and the thing (tignified ia established by nature, and 
in the other by custom alooa By the constitution of our 
nature indeed, wc are disposed in muat instances to overlook 
the sign, and to attend to the thing lugnitied; in consequence 
of which the qualities of matter engross our attention much 
more, and are much more familiar to us than tlie sensations of 
which we are conscious, and by the intervention vi which our 
perceptions of these qualities are obtained. It is easy, how- 
ever, to conceive that the mind might have been eo formed as 
to possess all the sensations which belong to it in its present 
state, without having had any perception of the qualities of 
external objects. And It may bo even affirmed that it might 
have arrived at the exercise of most of itfi intellectual fnculties, 
without having had any notion of tlie existence of a material 
world. 

For the illustration of this proposition 1 must refer to the 
Philoavphy of ihe Human Mintt ;^ and whoever considers it 
with attention, and leHects on the consequences to which it 
leads, will (if I am not much deceived) be fully sensible of the 
absurdity which tlie scheme of Materialism involves. 

It ia not, however, on an exaininatiun of tin* human intellect 
alone that I would rest the decision of this question. Besides 
tlie evidences for the existence of mind which onr own cou- 
Bcioueness affords, and tliose which are exhibited by other men 
and by tlie lower animals, there are many preseuted to us by 
every part of the material world. We are so ooustitute<l that 
every change we see in it suggests to us the notion of an Effi- 
cient Cause ; and every combination of means conspiring to an 
end suggests to us the notion of Intelligence. And accordingly 
the various changes which take place in nature, and the order 

' Vol. I. ch»p, i, Mcl 4 — [ ICn-l--, V-l II.pp. 118 119, 8« Jw pp. *T, 48.) 
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and beauty of the utuverBc, have in every age been regarded as 
the effects of power and wisdom ; that is, of the operation of 
mind. In the material world, therefore, as well as in the case 
of animated nature, we are led to conceive body as a passive 
subject, and mind as the moving and governing agent. And 
it deserves attention, that in the former class of phenomena 
mind appears to move and arrange the [larts of matter without 
being united with it, as in the care of animol life. , 

There are various circumstances which remler it highly pro- 
bable thtit the union between soul and body which takes place 
in our present state, so far from being essential to the exercise 
of our powers and faculties, was intended to limit the sphere of 
our information ; and to jirevent us from acquiring, in this 
early s(a.ge of our lieing, too clear a view of the constitution 
and government of the niiiiTi'tid-, Indeed, when we reflect on 
the difference between the operations of Mind and the qualities 
of Matter, it appears much more wonderful that tliey should 
be so intimately united as we find them actually to be, than to ' 
suppose that the former may exist in a consciouH and intelligent , 
state when sei)aratM from the latter.^ 

It may perhaps contribute somewhat to reconcile the imagi- 
nation to this doctrine, when we consider that the substance of | 
which the body ia composed is perpetually changing, so that 
during the liie of a man all the particles which go to the com- 
bination must have frequently undergone a complete renova- 
tion ; and yet during all this time we retain a distinct con- 
sciousness of our personal identity. Tliis fact is surely not a 
little favourable to the supposition of Mind being a principle 
essentially distinct from Matter, and capable of existing when 
its connexion with the body is dissolved. I do not say that it 
furnishes any logical argument on the subject distinct from 
that already stated ; but in the present inquiry arguments are 
less necessary than illuatrationa to aid our apprehensiona, in 
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combatiDg those associations which in our early years lead us 
so to blend the qualities of body and mind, that we find it 
difficult ever after to make them separate objects of attention. 
An old English writer (Mr. John Smith of Cambridge) has 
placed the remark now hinted at in some new and striking 
points of view. 

" If our souls were nothing else than a complex of fluid 
atoms, how should we be continually roving and sliding from 
ourselves, and soon forget what we once were ? The fiew matter 
that would come in to fill up that vacuity which the old had 
made by its departure, would never know what the old were, 
nor what that should be that would succeed that. That new 
pilgrim and stranger-like soul would always be ignorant of 
what the other before it knew, and we should be wholly some 
other bulk of being than we were before, as Plotinus hath 
excellently observed, (Enn. IV. 1. vii. c. 5.) It was a famous 
speech of wise Heraclitus,* — ^^9 €9 rov axnov worafiov ov/c &p 
€fifiairj<;, — ' A man cannot enter ttcice into the same river ;' by 
which he was wont symbolically to expretss the constant flux of 
matter, which is the most unstable thing that may be. And if 
Epicurus in his Philosophy could free this heap of refined atoms, 
which it makes the soul to be, from this inconstant and flitting 
nature, and teach us how it could l)e fidvifiov ri, ^ some stable 
and immutable thing,' always resting entire while it is in the 
body ; though we should thank him for such a goodly conceit 
as this is, yet we would make no doubt but it might as well be 
able to preserve itself from dissolution and dissipation oiU of 
this gross body as in it ; seeing it Ls no more secured from the 
constant impulses of that more gross matter which is restlessly 
moving up and down in the body than it is out of it; and yet 
for all that, we should take the leave to ask TuUy s question 
with his sober disdain, * Quid, obsecro te, terrane tibi, aut hoc 
nebuloso et caliginoso cceno [ccelo] aut sata^ aut concreta videtur 
tanta vis Memoriae .^'f Such a jewel as this is too precious to 
be found in a dunghill. Mere matter could never thus stretch 
forth its feeble force and spread itself over all its own former 

♦ fS«« PlatoV Cratylwt, \A\.] f [TuKtd. Ih'tp. Lib. I. c. xxt.] 
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pre-existenceB. We may as well euppose tliie diill and heavy 
earth we tread upon to knovr how long it hath dwelt in this part 
of the universe that now it doth, and wliat variety of creatures 
hare in aJl past agua sprung forth from it, and all those occur- 
rences and events which have all this time happened upon it."' 
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What, then, tihail we say of the effects nf tliBeose and old 
Hge on the niiud ? That they are convincing proot's of it8 inti- 
mate union with the body, and of the dependence of our intel- 
lectual operationB at present on our corporeal organii, cannot 
be disputed. But they surely do not amount to a proof that 
the »oul is necessarily extinguished when the body is dituolved. 
" Suppose a person," says Cicero, " to have been educatod frani 
his infancy in a chamber, where he enjoyed no opportunity of 
swing external objects, but through a sninll cliink in the 
window shutter, would he not be apt to conitider this cliiuk as 
essential to his vision, and would it not be difficult tn persuade 
him that his prospects would be enlarged by demolishing the 
walls of his prison Y" Admitting that this analogy is founded 
merely on fancy, yet, if it be granted that there is no absurdity 
in the supposition, it furnishes a sufficient answer to all the 
reasonings which have been stated against the possibility of the 
soul's separate existeucc from the couHideration of its present 
union with the body. 

In order to be completely senfible of the force of tbiit obser* 
vation, it is necessary to atleutl to the distinction between the 
Mind and its Organs of sense ; or, in other words, between the 
percipient and his organs of perception ; a distinction for the 
illustrattoD of which 1 fihall again avail myself of the language 
of (Jiccro. " Kos euim ne uunc quidcm ocvtis cernimus ca 
quaj videmuB- neque euim est uUus sensus in coriion>, scd, ut 
non solum pUysici decent, vcrum ctiam medici, qui istn a]»erta 
et patefacta viderunt, vice quasi qutedam smit ad oculos, ad 
aures, ad narcs k scilc animi pertbratie. Itaque siepe aut cogi- 
tatione aut aliqua vi morbi imjicditi, ajiertis atque integria et 
oGutis, et auribuB, nee videmus, uec audimus : ut facile intelligi 
poseit animum et videre ot audire, non cas partes, quie quasi 
fenestne sunt animi: quibua tainen seiitire nihil quuat mens, 
nisi id agat et adsit. Quid, quod oadem mente res dissimilU- 
mas cumpreheiidimus, ut colorem, saporeiii, calorem, udorem, 
sonum ? qufe numquum quinque nuutiis nnimus cognosceret, 
nisi ad eum omnia referrentur, et is omnium judex solus esset 
Atque ea profectu turn multo puriora et dilucidiora cementur, 
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cum, quo uatura fert, liber animus peiveuerit. Nam nunc 
quidem, quamqiiaiii foramina ilia, qua3 patent ad animuiu a 
corpore, callidisBimo nrtificio uatura I'abricata est, tanien ter- 
reaiB cuncretisque corpanbus sunt intei'septa quodammodo: 
cum autem niliilerit pnuteranimutn, nulla renobjecta impediet, 
quo minus percipiiit, quale qniiiqiie eit,"^ 

In support of the foregoiug concliiMons many strong argu- 
ments might be derived from an accurate ei^amination and 
analysis of our ideas of matter and its qualities ; but as such 
Bpecutations woutd necessarily engage mc in a discussion of 
Bome principles, about which philosophers are not as yet per- 
fectly agrei'd, I shall content myself with barely hinting at my 
ideas on this subject, without aiming at a complete illustralioD 
of the argument. 

It is well known to those who are at all acquainted with the 
present state of natural philosophy, that a new theory with 
respect to matter was proposed not many years ago by the late 
celebrated Father Boscovich. According to this theory we are 
taught that the quality of impenetrability, which commonly 
enters into our idea of matter, dues uot belong to it, aud that 
the qualities of hardness and softness have always a reference 
to the force we employ in compressing bodies, As what is hard 
to an infant may be t^oft to a man, so what is hai-d when com- 
pared with human strength may lie soft when compared with 
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that of more powerful beings. When we have exerted all out 
force in attempting to compress a body, and find that we can- 
not diminish its volume any farther, the resistance it opposes 
to our eflforts is not an absolute incompressibility, but an in- 
compressibility relative to our strength. With a greater force 
it might be reduced within a volume still smaller, and with a 
force sufficiently great its volume might be made to vanish 
into nothing. Matter, therefore, it is concluded, is nothing but 
a power of resistance, and there is no such thing in nature as 
atoms perfectly hard and absolutely impenetrable. 

With respect to this theory of Boscovich's I shall not venture 
to give any decided opinion. That it is attended with some 
difficulties must, I think, be granted by its most zealous advo- 
cates ; but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that he has 
been successful in establishing three propositions : — Ist, That 
the supposition of impenetrable particles is liable to strong, if 
not to insurmountable objections. 2cffy, That there are no 
facts which afford any direct evidence of it. And, 3dly, That 
there are some striking facts which favour the opposite hypo- 
thesis. In proof of the last proposition it is sufficient to appeal 
to those experiments which have led modem philosophers to 
conclude, that all bodies exert a repulsive power, extending to 
a certain distance from their surfaces, and that the common 
effects which are attributed to contact and collision are pro- 
duced by this repulsion. We know that when a convex lens is 
laid on a plane glass, a very great compressive power may be 
employed without producing actual contact ; and we also know, 
from some electrical phenomena, that the links of a metallic 
chain are not in contact with each other, even when the chain 
is stretched with very heavy weights. The same phenomena, 
therefore, may be produced by repulsion which we commonly 
ascribe to contact ; and if so, why not attribute to the sam^ 
cause all effects of the same nature ? Accordingly, Boscovich 
denies the existence of impenetrable particles, and supposes 
matter to be composed of unextended elements (mere mathe- 
matical points) exerting powers of repulsion, so as to produce 
the same appearances which would take place on the common 
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supposition. On this doctrine with respect to matter, or at 
least on a doctrine extremely similar to it, Dr. Priestley has 
founded hie reasonings against the immatf rialify of the soul ; 
and it is from these premises he has attempted to show that 
the extinction of the sentient and thinking principle must ne- 
cessarily result from the dissolution of the hody. 

But it appears to me, that, if Boscovich'a theory be admitted, 
instead of establishing Materialism, it destroys completely the 
foundation of that system. It is evident lliat, according to 
Boscovich's idea, all that we know of the impenetrability of 
matter amounts to this, that there exist cei-tain repulsive forces 
which counteract those compressing forces we ourselves exert. 
Now, if this is tlie case, we must ascribe these forces to some- 
thing analogous to that of which we are conscious in ourselves. 
In other words, we must ascribe them to the agency of mind ; 
for active force is an attribute of uiiud just as much as sensa- 
tion or thought. Matter, therefore, is not a thing which has a 
separate and indei>en<lent existence, but an effect which ia con- 
tinued by the constant agency of Divine Power. 

I formerly endeavoured to show that, in the phenomena of 
gravitation, and in general in the changes which take place in 
the state of the material universe, the incessant agency of the 
Deity, or of some subordinate mind, is indispeusably necessary 
to account for the effect).* And this seems now to be the opi- 
nioDof all the best philosophers. But, according to Boscovich's 
theory, the constant agency of the Deity is carried much far- 
ther than any philosopher has hitherto apprehended ; for it 
appears to be necessary to account for even the solidity or im- 
penetrability of matter ; that quality which ia generally consi- 
dered as constituting the very essence of matter, or at least to 
be inseparable from the idea of it The ancient philosophers, 
even those of them who were theists, believed matter to be 
eternal as well as mind. Modern theists in general suppose 
matter to have been originally created by the Deity, but to have 
derived from him a separate and independent existence. But, 

• [S-ipra, Vol 1. pp. 50, 51 : Vul. TI. hIso, FkiloMpky of the Human Mind, 
p. SB, »*7.;i»jVfl, NoteA, FifthTbnoTf: Vol, 11, ch»p. iv. sect. \. f. 2i\, teq.] 
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aocording to Boscovich's theory, the aviatcnce of matter is a 
consfjtiit effect of Divine Power ; and, if this power were a mo- 
ment withlield, the whole materiul nniveree would vanish into 
nothing. So far, therefore, from leading to Muterialib-m, (in the 
commnn bcii.si? nf t.lmt wnrd,) Biwcovi oil's tlioory, if accurately 
conceived ami followed out to its necefwnry consequences, repre- 
sents mind as the only independent existence we know, and 
matter as a mere effect depoudent on ite operation. 

What, then, shall we supitose happens iit death ? Our con- 
nexion with that system of appearances culled the materiitl 
world plainly ceases ; but surely no presumption arises from 
this against the permanent existence of our miuds. On the 
contrary, the presumption is strongly in favour of their perma- 
nent existence, and that death only lifts up the veil which con- 
ceals from our mortal eyes the invisihle world. Death does not 
extinguish mind, and leave the mat^TJal world existing as 
before. On the contrary, death annihilates the material uni- 
verse to our senses, and prepares our minds for some new and 
unknown state of being.' The pliilosophcre who believed matter 
to be uncreated and eternal, might be jiardoned for sometimes 
running into the absurdity of supposing that it is the only ex- 
istence in nature, and that the phenomena of which wearecon- 
ecioiis result from iKulily orgauizatiou. But /rsi to maintain 
that matter is merely a system of forces, and thett to conclude 
that there is no such thing as mind, is such a tissue of incon- 
sistency and contradiction, or rather such a pitiful juggle upon 
words, as is scarcely to tie paralleled in the history of philosophy, 

I have already declined giving any opinion for or against 
Boficovich's theory, and shiiU only remark at present, as a cir- 
cumstance thut fitrnishes a most pleatiiog field of speculation 
to the human mind, that, oil questions of so intere^tiIlg ii nature 
a:j those which relate to the existence of a Deity and a future 
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state, the kind Author of our being has not left our belief to 
depend on the precarious issue of philosophical controveraiea ; 
for whatever theory we adopt, whether right or wrong, we are 
unavoidably led to the same conclusionB ; and frequently those 
very hypotheses that have been advanoed to imhiDge the com- 
mon opinions of mankind, have furnished new arguments in 
support of the principles they were intended to subvert. 

After what has beeu already said, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to add, that the scupe of the foregoing observations is to 
establish the probability, not only of the future existence of the 
soul, but of its cnnacions identity and individuality. Indeed, 
unless this be gianted, the question about tlie distinct natures of 
mind and of body, and the possibility of the former surviving the 
dissolution of the latter, seems to me of no consequence whatever. 

It is, however, not a little extraordinary, that a considerable 
number of philosophers, after admitting the distinction between 
mind and mutter, have yet supposed the soul to be a ruy or an 
emanation from the Deity, which at the dissolution of the body 
will be ngaiu absorbed into the great source from which it pro- 
ceeded. This seems to have been the opinion of many of the , 
ancient Stoics ; and a similar idea has been adopted by some I 
philosophers in modern times, who have compared the soul, i 
when joined to the body, to a small portion of the sea inclosed ' 
in a vial ; and when separated from it, to the same water, con- | 
founded and intermixed, by the breaking of the vial which coo- i 
tained it, with the ocean, from whence it was at first taken. 

But this doctrine, though supported by great names, is not 
ranre pernicious in it« tendency than it is absurd and unintelli- 
gible. The distinct consciousness we retain of our personal 
identity, under all the various changes which the body suffers 
during our progress through life, is tiie most important fact in 
the history of the human mind, and it is that which affords the 
strongest of all presages of its future destination. To speak of 
different minds being blendi'd together and lost in one general 
mass of being, is to employ a form of words to which it ia 
absolutely impossible to annex a meaning, and is one of the 
many absurdities into which ingenious men have been led, bf 
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indulging their fancy in groundleBs analogies between intellectual 
and material phenomena. It is, in truth, a language which is 
infinitely more unphilosophical than that employed by the ma- 
terialists, who suppose thinking to result from bodily organiza- 
tion, and the whole man to perish at the moment of death. In 
their practical tendency, I can see no difference between the 
two opinions. 

I have now stated all that I think it necessary for me to offer 
in illustration of the argument for a future state derived from 
the nature of mind, — an argument which, although it seems to 
me to be highly favourable to our future hopes, I have avoided 
to urge with the confidence of demonstrative certainty. In 
entering upon the subject, I observed that those writers who, 
from the immateriality of the soul, conclude that it is physically 
and necessarily immortal, have pushed the conclusion too far ; 
and that the proper use of the speculation concerning the na- 
turie of mind, is not to establish the truth of the point in 
question, but to refute the objections which have been urged 
against the possibility of the proposition. Although our know- 
ledge of the nature of mind may not be sufficient to afford us 
any positive argument on the subject, yet, if it can be shown 
that the dissolution of the body does not necessarily infer the 
extinction of the soul ; and still more, if it can be shown that 
the presumption is in favour of the contrary supposition, the 
moral proofs of a future retribution will meet with a more 
easy reception, when the doctrine is freed from the metaphysical 
difficulties which it has been apprehended to involve. It is in 
this moderate form that the argument from the light of nature 
is stated by Butler ; and the considerations he mentions prove 
fully, not only that no presumption against a future state can 
be collected from the dissolution of the body, but that the con- 
trary supposition is more agreeable to the general analogy of 
nature. For establishing this conclusion, important hints may 
Ije collected from Clarke's Letters to Dodwell^ where, although 
the reasoning may be insufficient to demonstrate the proposition 
which the author had in view, it affords, at least, a satisfactory 
refutation of all those cavils against a future state which sceptics 
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have tbunded on the Buppoaition of our thiuking jiowers being 
the result of our bodilj organization. 

Before proceeding to examine the morul evidences for a 
future state, it may he of use to remaik, in farther confirmation 
of some of the foregoing reasonings, that there is nothing 
absurd in the supposition, nor contrary to the analogy of those 
Jaws by wliich we know the universe to be governed. Tliere is 
nothing even contrary to the analogy of what we have already 
experienced in tlie former history of our own btiing. Tlie 
change which takes place in the state of the iufant at the 
moment of its birth may perhaps he analogous to the cliange 
we are destined to undergo at the moment of our dissolution. 
And it is probable, that, if an infant in the womb were capable 
of reflecting on its condition, it would be as apprehensive of 
the consequences of hh-th as we are of tliose of death. Somt) 
beautiful illustrations of this idea are to be found in Bishoji 
Butler* and indeed in various other authors, both ancient and 
modem. It is touched upon with a (iathetic simplicity by Sir 
John Davis,f in the poem which 1 already quoted, [p. 172]; 
and Marcus Antoninus avails himself of it as an argument to 
reconcile us to the appointed order of nature in the termination 
of human life. 

" It becomes a wise man neither to be inconsiderate, im- 
petuous, or ostentatiously contemptuous about death, but to 
await the season of it as one of the operations of Nature. Ab 
you are now awaiting the season when the foetus sliall come 
out of the womb of your wife, thus await the season when your 
soul shall fall out of these its teguments."' 

The transformation of insects has been brought in aid of the 
same pleasing idea ; and although, when taken by itself, no 
stress can be laid uiK)n it as a philosophical argument, yet, 
when joined to other considerations, it will not appear without 
some force to tliose who have directed their attention to the 

• [Analogs, Pari I. cb. i.. bit; V-l. 1. ' IM Sebus Sua, lib, IX. S, iii.— 
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analogies of nature. It shows, at least, that the supposition is 
not quite anomalous, when compared with what we actually 
know of the works of God ; and it accords happily with the 
numberless instances in which the instincts and the economy 
of the lower animals bceui to have been intended to typify to 
the fancy the arts of human life, and the arrangements of 
human aflfairs. 

Dr. Butler himself has not thought it unworthy of his notice,* 
and Dr. Ferguson, in the following passage, has adorned it, not 
only with the recommendation of his elociuence, but almost 
with the colours of poetry. 

" It has been observed that the Author of Nature api)ears to 
deliglit in variety ; and we may now add, not merely in the 
variety of description that may serve to distinguish quiescent 
natures, but in the variety of steps also incident to the progi'ess 
and continued existence of one and the same being. 

" Such are the successive variations exhibited in every part 
of the vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual kingdom. 
Among these there are examples of progression coming in one 
line or direction to an end, but renewed in a different one. 
The butterfly originates in a species of egg, which is deposited 
on the leaf of a plant, from which the animal after he is 
hatched may derive his nourishment. He lives at first in the 
form of a worm or caterpillar. He enjoys the food that is pro- 
vided for him, and, as far as we are qualified to observe, bears 
no prognostic of any farther destination. But, having grown 
to a certain dimension, he becomes restless in his place, and 
removes to some place of retreat, in which he may re{X)se and 
end his life undisturbed. He mounts to some height from the 
ground, and makes himself fast, while his animal functions are 
suspended, or apparently cease. In the meantime he takes a 
new form, and, cased with an inflexible crust, becomes what 
the naturalists have called an aurelia or chrysalis, without any 
power of local motion, or any appearance of life. 

" But to the changes which he has thus undergone succeeds 
in the proper season a change still farther removed from his 

* \Ainiloijn, Purt I. (hap. i] 
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origiDal state. He awakes from his torpid condition, breaks 
the crust of the chrysalis in which he was cased, is borae aloft 
upon wings variegated in the pride of most beautiful colours ; 
and thus from a reptile that crept on the ground, or devoured 
the grosser part of a leaf on which he was hatched, he comes 
to perform all his movements in the air, and scarcely touches a 
plant but to suck from its jSower the finest part of the juices ; 
he sports in the sun, and displays the activity of a new life, 
during the heat and the light of noon."^ 



SECT. IL — OF THE EVIDENCES FOR A FUTURE STATE ARISING 
FROM THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION, AND FROM THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES IN WHICH MAN IS PLACED. 

The presumptions hitherto suggested in proof of a future 
state, and which are drawn from the nature of mind, form 
what is commonly called the metaphysical argument on this 
subject. Those which I am now to state form what is called 
moral argument. They are drawn chiefly from a comparison 
of the constitution of man with the circumstances in which 
he is placed at present; and when combined together they 
form a mass of evidence incomparably more satisfactory and 
impressive than any conviction a?ising from metaphysical 
disquisitions. 

The field of speculation which the moral argummt for a 
future state opens to the mind is so extensive, or rather so 
boundless, that in the following remarks I must confine my 
attention to a few of those particulars which appear to myself 
to be more peculiarly important. Among these the most ob- 
vious, and to the bulk of mankind one of the most striking, 
is the presumption arising from, — 

(Is^,) The natural desire of immortalityj and the anticipations 
of futurity inspired by hope. 

These desires and anticipations are not to be confounded 

* Principles of Moral and Political Science, Vol. I. pp. 324, 325. [Part I. chap, 
iii. sect 14.] 
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with the animal principle of aelf-preaervation, nor even with 
that love of life which is natural to every man who is in good 
health and spirits, and whose situation in the world is easy 
and comfortable. The instinctive principle of self-preservation 
operates with as little reflection on our part as the winking 
of our eyelids when the organ of sight is threatened with a 
sudden injury, or as the eflfort we make to preserve the balance 
of the body when we are in danger of falling. And as for the 
cool and deliberate love of life, it is founded chiefly on our 
attachment to sensual enjoyments, or to those frivolous distinc- 
tions that are connected with our present condition ; whereas 
the desire of immortality arises from our rcUional nature^ from 
our ardent aspirings at excellence and perfection, and from the 
consciousness we have of the indefinite progress of which our 
powers are capable. Indeed, the most effectual of all remedies 
against that inordinate love of life which interferes with the 
discharge of our duties, is a firm conviction of the soul's im- 
mortality ; that conviction which can alone enable a rational 
mind to " smile at the dagger and defy its point" Even in 
those men who are the most sceptical on this subject, when 
they sacrifice life in a worthy cause, and from a regard to the 
obligation of conscience, they are probably influenced at the 
moment (perhaps unknowingly to themselves, for we are not 
always acquainted with the real motives of our own actions) 
by some indistinct anticipations of a future existence. For 
what is the exultation accompanying a good conscience but a 
fearless confidence in futurity, or, in other words, a conviction 
that we have recommended ourselves to the favour of the 
Bighteous Governor of the universe. On the other hand, 
where the hope and belief of immortality are eradicated from 
the mind by habits of dissipation or of profligacy, and where 
sensual enjoyments are regarded as the sole constituents of 
happiness, a mean and cowardly love of life seldom fails to 
prevail The prayer ascribed to Mecasnas is the genuine wish 
of such an Epicurean. 

" Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa ; 
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Tuber adstnie giU)cnini, 
LnbricoB quate dentes ; 
Vita dum fiuperest, bene est. 
Hanc mihi, vel acutA 
Si sedeam crtice, Bustine." ^ 

Perhaps, however, even in this wretched attachment to life 
which has been frequently discovered by profligates under the 
greatest pressure of bodily sufferings, and when their minds 
seem to have been completely relieved by habits of scepticism 
from all prospect of future punishment, we may trace the secret 
workings of that instinctive horror at annihilation which is 
probably inseparable from the human constitution. 

As the love of life is a distinct principle from the desire of 
immortality, so those occasional longings for death which good 
men may feel, when tired and satiated with earthly enjoyments, 
or when those tender ties are broken which united their hearts 
to this world, are carefully to be distinguished from a wish for 
annihilation. The truth is, that it is in such situations that 
the desire and hope of a future and a better existence are mobt 
strongly felt; and that this desire and hope, although they 
contribute powerfully to reconcile us to our lot, and afford us 
the strongest motives to remain without murmuring in the 
station which is assigned us, are yet in a great degree the 
causes of the disrelish we occasionally feel for life and its 
pursuits, and of the satisfaction with which we look forward 
to the grave. I do not deny that a wish for annihilation may 
have been felt by some men whose prospects of futurity were 
alarming, and perhaps by others of the worthiest dispositions 
when under the influence of a gloomy imagination. There is, 
too, a certain state of lassitude, inactivity, and apathy, which 
probably most men have experienced, which renders us not 
only averse to every exertion, but disposes us to wish for rest 
rather than enjoyment In this diseased state of the mind it 
is possible that the prospect of annihilation might give little 
disquiet, and might even be more agreeable than that of the 

^ Seneca, Epistolce, ci. Cul-de-jatte, goutteux, manchot; poarm 
" Meoenaa ftit nn galant homme. qu'en somme. 

n a dlt quelque part : qu'un w rcnde Jin- Je viie.- c'ett aaaez, je saisploB que content.- 
p^(^Q^ La Fontaine, Pable9. 
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active scenes on which we may afterwards enter.^ But the 
general fact unquestionably is, that an ardent desire of immor- 
tality is natural to every mind whose prospects are not darkened 
by remorse, or by a constitutional melancholy, and which is 
capable of exerting all its various faculties in full vigour. 
It deserves, too, to be remarked, that this desire is felt most 
strongly by the best and wisest of men, by those who have 
devoted their lives to the pursuit of knowledge and to the 
practice of virtue ; and that they who give the readiest recep- 
tion to the cavils of sceptics, and who can most easily reconcile 
themselves to the thoughts of annihilation, are men who are 
devoted to sensual pursuits, or who are intoxicated with the 
vanity of earthly distinctions. This is not owing merely to 
anticipations of reward and of punishment, but to the different 
ideas of happiness which these two classes of men have formed. 
The one places it in intellectual and moral pleasures, which 
we know may be enjoyed to the last moment of life, and which 
we can conceive to be enjoyed in much higher perfection 
when the soul is separated from the body. The other places it 
in animal gratifications, which are peculiar to a certain period 
of life, for which we lose our relish as we advance in years, and 
which, in all probability, will be confined to this first and lowest 
stage of our existence. 

To this cause it is probably owing, that in most cases the 



^ Such teems to have been the Btate 
of Gray's mind when he wrote his 
Ode to his friend Mr. West, — " Barbaras 
ledes aditnre mecam,** &c. In this 
Ode the following stanzas occur : — 

" O ego felix. Tioe ti (dm onquain 
8iii)ger«m rurraB) nlmlU oadentem 
Paroa me lenis sineret quieto 
FaUere Letho \ 

'* Malta flagranti radiiaqoe cincto 
Integrla ah ! qoam nihil inTiderem, 
Oum Dei ardentes mediua quadrigai 
Sentit Olympue r 

In the Appendix to a work entitled 
Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley ^ writ- 
ten by himself^ with a amtinnntion by 



his son Joseph Priestley^ these stanzaa 
are quoted as a proof that Gray did not 
look forward with anxious hope to a 
future state. — See Appendix, No. ii. p. 
3 IS. The authors of this Appendix, 
we are given to understand in the title 
page, were Thomas Cooper, President 
Judge of the fourth district of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Rev. William Christie. 
In reply to this remark, I have only to 
refer the reader to the second volume 
of Gray's Works by Mason, p. 140. — 
(Letter xxxi. from Mr. Gray to Mr. 
Stonehewer.) [Quoted in previous 
volume of the present work. Note D, 
p. 415.] 
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desire and hope of a future existence increaRe in our declining i 
years, to the support of which they are then more peculiarly 
necessary, Plato alltidea to this fact in that fine and pathetic 
phrase of fkirii yj}porp6<f>o<;, which he quotes from Piudar ; a 
phrase which conveys so much in two words, that I shall not 
run the risk of weaiieiiing it by attempting to illustrate it by 
any comment.' 

Now, what inference are we to diaw from tius natural desire 
and expectation ? That they are subservient while we are here 
to the best of purposes, by increasing our happiness and ani- 
mating our virtue, cannot be disputed. Perhaps it may be 
supposed that this was the vcnj purpose, and the onli/ purpose, 
which they were intended to answer ; that we are encouraged 
by nature to indulge them, merely to render us happier in thiB 
world, aud better members of society : but that we ought not 
to conclude from this that they will ever be gratified. But ia 
not this sujiposition founded on a sceptical weakness, similar to 
what some men have indulged with respect to the immutability 
of trutii, and the competency of the human faculties to discover 
it ? If such suggestions are listened to, there is an end of all 
reasoning and all belief. Tliat what is clearly demonstrated to 
our faculties is eternally and immutably true, the constitution 
of our nature forces us lo believe ; and when we reflect on the 
attributes of the Deity, we feel this conviction if possibiB 
Btrcngthened. In like manner, whatever desires are evidently 
implanted in our minds by nature, and are encouraged by the 
noblest and worthiest principles of our constitution, we may 
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' The following BTO the words of 
Heyne :— " Plato, De Bep, I. p. 330, E. 
331, A. rf /.,». l.»*: (SJ,«, adAh Stu. 
Inbiu, qni h. I. emripKil, p. 756,) {im- 
Un aiTa U«-i( iii wit'rr: lol iymSi 
}>*(>r(If>r, *l **^ nlilmfti Xlyii. Xmfi- 
in*> yif w,t n^' U,Tw >T«., Jt. t, i. 
^.^« Mm! irU,, ri. &!., Imyiym, 
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reasonably conclude, will in due time be gratified under the 
government of a Being infinite both in power and goodness. At 
least it must be allowed, that^ if other considerations appear 
favourable to our future expectations, the natural desires of the 
human mind ought to be allowed some force in strengthening 
the presumption. 

(2dly;) Let us reflect, in the second place, on the natural 
sentiment of the mind when under the influence of remorse. 
A murder (we shall suppose) has been perpetrated, from mo- 
tives of fraud or revenge, without any human witness, and 
without any circumstance that could lead to a detection. No 
punishment is to be apprehended from any earthly tribunal. 
Is this sufficient to quiet the apprehensions of the murderer ? 
Experience shows us the reverse, and furnishes numberless 
instances in which the recollection of such a crime, though com- 
mitted with every circumstance of privacy, has been sufficient 
to poison all the enjoyments which luxury could offer, and even 
to render life itself insupportable. In vain the murderer seeks 
for a refuge from the persecutions of conscience by mingling 
in the busy scenes of life. He has lost the intrepidity of inno- 
cence, and trembles to look even his friends in the face, lest his 
guilt should appear through all the disguises of his countenance. 
From society he flies to solitude, which affords a good man a 
retreat from the storms of fortune ; and where the soul, long 
harassed with cares, and sick of the restraints which the world 
imposes, indulges the natural current of its thoughts and feel- 
ings, and gradually regains its strength and its serenity. But 
the pleasures of solitude are known to the virtuous alone. To 
the guilty it is full of terrors. Every walk is haunted with 
spectres, and the tranquillity and peace he sees around him only 
render his guilt and his danger the more striking to himself and 
the more alarming. Even the reflection that his crimes have 
passed unpunished on earth, serves at times to aggravate his 
borrora The blood he has spilt seems on that very account to 
call the louder to Heaven for vengeance ; and he conceives bis 
punishment in a future state to be the more certain and the 
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more unavoidable, that he has raiwle no atonement while here 
to the society he has injured. Uuder the inflnence of such up- 
prehensiona, a murderer has been frequently known, manyyeura 
after the perpetration of the crime, to feel his existence eo in- 
tolerable a burden, that lie haa voluntarily revealwl his own 
gnilt, and delivered himself up to an ignominious death. The 
vulgar generally believe that Providence sometimes interferes 
by a miracle to bring secret murders to light ; but in this, as 
in other instances, Providence acts agreeably to general laws, 
and has provided a restraint ou this most dreadful of all crimes, 
by that infatuation which remorse produces, and which seldom 
fails, sooner or later, to lead to a tletection. Facts of this sort 
are surely strong indications of the moral goverament of God, 
and afford strong presumptions of a future retribution. 

{3tSy;) The observations which have hitherto been mode re- 
late entirely to those anticipations of futurity which nature 
forces occasionally on the minds of all men, even of those who 
are the least disposed to serious reflection. Let ua now consider 
the presumptions which arise from a more extensive and phi- 
tosopliical survey of our faculties and of our situation in the 
world. 

When we examine the instincts and the external condition 
of the lower animals, we find tbera to be exactly accommodated 
to those desires and wants which nature has given them. 
What were the ultimate purposes of their creation it is im- 
possible for us to ascertain. Some of them seem to be plaeed 
in this world chiefly for the use of man, so wonderfully are 
their instincts adapted to his purposes ; others, perhaps, were 
intended for no farther end than to ta.ste to a certain degree of 
the bounty of their Maker, and (as Goldsmith expresses it) 
" to animate the solitudes of nature." But, with respect to all 
of them, we may remark an exact accommodation of their con- 
dition to their desires and to their capacities of enjoyment. 
These desires and enjoyments seem to be entirely of the seimud 
kiud, excepting perhaps when an animal is under the influence 
of the conjugal or the parental affections, or in the case of those 
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who delight in the society of their own species. But whatever 
desires or whatever capacities of enjoyment any animal is pos- 
sessed of, the object fitted to gratify it is supplied by nature, 
and the animal is guided by an unerring impulse to the em- 
ployment of those means by which the object is to l)e attained. 
The enjoyments may be low in comparison to ours, but they 
are suited to the creatures for whom they are destined, and 
they are not degraded in their estimation by any mortifying 
comparisons with the pleasures which belong to superior orders 
of beings. Indeed, they do not seem to have the least curiosity 
about the nature of any of the objects which surround them. 
As the use of reason for the gratification of their wants is 
superseded by their instincts, the powers of observation and 
reflection have been kindly withheld from them ; and, as nature 
has in a great measure taken upon herself the care of their 
subsistence and accommodation, and employs them as blind 
instruments for the accomplishment of her purposes, so she 
seems to have relieved them of any anxiety for the future l»y 
limiting their views to the present moment. 

How different is all this from the condition of man I He is 
left in many respects to the guidance of liis own understanding, 
and is inca[)able of accommodating his conduct to the estab- 
lished course of nature, till he has made himself acquainted 
with it by experience and observation. To this observation of 
nature he is prompted not only by his necessities, but by the 
principle of curiosity, which leads him to prosecute his re- 
searches even when his situation is easy and comfortable ; and 
which therefore does not appear, like the instincts of the brutes, 
to be subservient merely to the accommodation of his present 
existence. It may be said, perhaps, that even when our curio- 
sity engages us in inquiries which are merely speculative, we 
are not entitled to conclude that these inquiries will never be 
attended with any practical utility ; that many discoveries 
highly important to mankind have been made by men who had 
no views of their application at the time, and who perhaps lived 
many ages before these views occurred ; and that therefore an 
important use of the principle of curiosity may be traced with- 
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out extending our views beyond the present world. The objec- 
tion, I acknowledge, is bo far jii»t; but Btill it seems to me 
that this principle has a manifest reference to higher purposes. 
If man was intended only to be an inhabitant of tliia globe, and 
if the principle of curiosity was bestowed on liira only in sub- 
serviency to his accommodation here, whence is it that he is in 
general led to inquire more anxiously about distant aud sin- 
gular phenomena than about those wliich, from their nearness 
or frequency, we should expect to be the most interesting P 
Whence ia it that his curiosity extends beyond the surface of 
this globe, or at least beyond those astronomical facts which 
may admit of a practical application ? Whence is it that he 
delights in tracing the orbit and computing the motions of a 
planet inrisible to the naked eye, or in predicting the return of 
a comet many ages after he shall be laid in the dust ? But 
perhaps little could be inl'erred from our curiosity on these 
subjects, if we were not so wonderfidly supplied \vith the means 
of gratifying it. Such, however, are the powers of the human 
mind, that while the science of medicine remains involved in 
uncertainty and error ; while the structure of the human body 
is still impei'fectly kuown ; while mechanics are not yet agreed 
about the best form of the plough,— we are able to contemplate 
the provisions which nature haa made for supplying light to 
the superior and more distant planets ; we are able to measure 
the velocity of hght itself; and, without passing the boundaries 
of the visible universe, can transport ourselves in imagination 
to regions where the earth and all the planetary spaces vanish 
from the eye. Even, however, when we are arrived at this 
limit, we feel that the distance we have passed is but a point 
in comparison of that infinite space which forces itself on the 
mind with an irresistible conviction of its necessary existence. 

With respect to our own globe, how eager is our curiosity to 
know the transactions of those generations which have occupied 
it before us ! And after exhausting all the treasures of remote 
antiquity, how do we complain of the shortness of that period 
which limits the province of history 1 Our views, too, are often 
turned forwards to the dark regions of futurity, where wo 
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timey like spacer stretching to infinity, and we cannot help in- 
quiring what events are likely to happen in succeeding age& 
Shall one generation of men follow another in endless succes- 
sion, and each return to its original nothing ? Or is this world 
only a state of preparation for higher scenes, where our intel- 
lectual and moral powers may continually advance nearer and 
nearer to perfection ? 

I have hitherto taken no notice of that curiosity we feel con- 
cerning the great Author of all the wonders we see around as. 
Few will dispute that it is natural and reasonable in man to 
inquire concerning his own origin and that of the various tribes 
of animals he sees continually rising into existence ; concerning 
that power which put in motion the different parts of the ma- 
terial universe, and that wisdom which is the source of its 
order and beauty. Our inquiries on these subjects are essen^ 
tially different, both iu their nature and object^ from all the 
others in which we can employ our faculties ; and our disposi- 
tion to engage in them affords a presumption in favour of a 
future state perfectly distinct from those that arise from our 
restless and insatiable curiosity about the objects of science ; 
and a presumption, we may add, not liable to the same objec- 
tions which might possibly be urged against some of the fore- 
going reasonings. In our astronomical and physical researches^ 
for example, our object is to ascertain the laws of nature ; or, 
in other words, to discover and to classify facts ; and conse- 
quently, our inquiries, though they lead us into a more exten- 
sive field, are precisely the same in kind with those which lay 
the foundation of the practical arts, and of our conduct in the 
common affairs of life. It might perhaps, therefore, be ima- 
gined that our curiosity concerning the distant parts of the 
universe, and the discoveries to which it has led, do not justify 
the conclusions I formerly deduced from them, as these dis- 
coveries are only to be regarded as the accidental and unavoid- 
able result of principles which were implanted in our minds 
for very different purposes : That although the knowledge of 
many astronomical facts may not be subservient to our accom- 
modation here, and although our faculties were not bestowed 
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on US in order that we might be qualified for discovering theu), 
yet that the same measure of curiosity and of genius which was 
necessary for the purposes of life could not fail to bring also to 
light a variety of truths which do not admit of a practical ap- 
plication. But what shall we say of our curiosity concerning 
the Author of Nature, and the satisfaction we derive in con- 
templating the marks of power, wisdom, and goodness which 
are impressed on his works ? To what purpose are we ren- 
dered capable of elevating our thoughts to him, if we are never 
to enjoy a clearer view of his nature and attributes, and of the 
manner in which he governs the material and the moral 
world ? All that philosophy discovers to us with respect to 
the events which happen in either, and all that is useful for the 
purposes of human life to know, amounts only to this, that 
particular events are constantly conjoined together, so that 
when we see the one we may expect the other ; but although 
we can discover no more, curiosity is not satisfied. Our con- 
stitution determines us to believe that every event requires an 
efficient cause, or implies the operation of power. And it is 
this principle of our nature which suggests the belief of a 
Deity. But how he operates, whether mediately or immediately, 
and how the connexion between mind and matter is carried on, 
are questions which, although they must excite the curiosity of 
every man capable of reflection, we may venture to say will 
never be resolved by human genius. Wherever we direct our 
inquiries, whether to the anatomy and physiology of animals, 
to the growth of vegetables, to the chemical attractions and re- 
pulsions, or to the motions of the heavenly bodies, we perpe- 
tually perceive the efifects of powers which cannot belong to 
mere matter. To a certain length we are able to proceed ; but 
in every research we meet with an impassable line — ^a line 
which is marked with sufficient distinctness, and which no man 
now thinks of passing who has just views of the nature and ob- 
ject of philosophy. It was indeed by pointing it out that 
Bacon did so much service to science. But although the nature 
of these powers, and the mode of their operations, are not the 
objects of our knowledge at present, we arc cei'tain of their 
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existence, and of their acting in subserviency to wise design. 
So much it was necessary for man to know, to lay a foundation 
for natural religion, and we can conceive no other purpose to 
which this knowledge is subservient. It was plainly intended, 
then, that man should have the idea of overruling power and 
wisdom : but to what end this idea if we are not to exist here- 
after ? And why is our curiosity so strong with respect to 
things beyond the limit of human inquiry, but to lead our 
thoughts forward to futurity ? If it has not this effect on the 
mind, the contemplation of the infinite perfections of the Deity, 
and even a view of the magnificence of the material universe, 
could only serve to damp the ardour of human pursuits, and 
make the business of life appear unworthy of our regard. 
When we return from our excursions through the immensity 
of space and time to a view of ourselves and of the globe we 
inhabit, what a short span does human life appear, and how 
contemptible this boasted theatre of human ambition I '^ Hoc 
est punctum, quod inter tot gentes ferro et igni dividitur ? . . . 
— Cum te in iUa vere magna sustuleris ; quotiens videbis exer- 
citus sub rectis ire vexillis. . . . Libebit dicere : 

'/(( nigrum eampia agmen.* 

Formicarum iste discursus est in angusto laborantium."^ 

" pudor ! stolidi pmceps veBaiiia voti ! 
Q nan tula pars renim est, in qua bo gloria jactat, 
Ira fremit, metns exanimat, dolor urit, egestas 
Cogit opes ; ferrov iosidiis, flamma atque yeneiio 
Cemitur, et trcpido fervent huniana tumultu."' 

Such reflections can scarcely fail to force themselves on every 
mind which contrasts the field of its present exertions with 
those enlarged prospects of the universe which philosophy 
opens ; and they are certainly reflections which neither contri- 
bute to make us happier in ourselves, nor more useful citizens. 
On the contrary, their tendency in both respects is so manifestly 
unfavourable, that it may be safely affirmed, that, if man had 
no intimations of a future existence, it would have been better 

* Seneca, [NaL Quast.f Lib. I. Praef.] 

* Buc'hananus, De Sphfero, Lib. L 678, last lines. 
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for him never to have esteuded hia views beyond this globe and 
t)ie period of human life, instead of embracing, as at present, a 
stretch of duration and of space which throws a ridicule on the 
whole history of human affairs. 

But if, on the other hand, we vary the supposition, and are 
led by a view of the magnidcence of nature and the Divine 
perfections to look forward to a better world, the scene in which 
we are placed at present will be dignified in our estimatioa 
from the important purposes to which it is subservient ; and 
while we pity the folly of those who consider earthly enjoyments 
aa the ultimate objects of their pursuit, we will feel ourselves 
called on by the most powerful motives to a strenuous discharge 
of all our various duties. 

These observations sufficiently show, that, if man was created 
for this life alone, he possesses faculties above his condition ; 
and that, if he were to act upon the supposition of his anni- 
hilation at death, the extensive views he is able to form of the 
universe would render him more unfit to perform his part as a 
member of society, than if his intellectual attainments had been 
more moderate and confined. But if our faculties are above 
our condition, our curiosity is still greater than our facultiea 
can satisfy. And here, if 1 am not mistaken, we may perceive 
an additional intimation of our future destiny. 

It is justly observed by Mr. Maclaurin, in bis view of New- 
ton's Discoveries, as a very remarkable circumstance in our 
present condition, — " That the inhabitants of tliis earth are 
entirely cut off from all communication with the other great 
bodies of the universe, and that it is higlily probable that simi- 
lar obstacles prevent the possibility of a communication betwixt 
the other planets and betwixt the different systems. We are 
able by telescopes to discover very plainly mountains, precipices, 
cavities in the moon ; but who tread those precipices, or 
t purpose those great cavities serve, we know not ; and we 
at a lose to conceive how this planet, without any atmo- 
sphere, vapours, or seas, (as is now tlie common opinion of 
astronomers,) can serve for like purposes as our earth, We 
obHer^'e sudden aud surprising revolutions on the surface of the 
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great planet Jupiter, which would be fatal to the inhabitants 
of the earth. We observe in them all enough to raise our 
curiosity, but not to satisfy it. From hence, as well as from 
the state of the moral world, and many other considerations, we 
are induced to believe that our present state would be very im- 
perfect without a subsequent one, wherein our views of nature 
and of its great Author may be more clear and satisfactory. It 
does not appear suitable to the wisdom that sliines throughout 
all nature, to suppose that we should see so far, and have our 
curiosity so much raised concerning the works of God, only to 
be disapi)ointed at the end. As man is undoubtedly the chief 
being upon this globe, and this globe may be no less consider- 
able in the most valuable respects than any other in the solar 
system, and this system, for aught we know, not inferior to any 
in the universal system, so, if we should suppose man to iKjrish 
without ever arriving at a more complete knowledge of nature 
than the very imperfect one he attains in his present state, by 
analogy or parity of reason, we might conclude, that the like 
desires w^ould be frustrated in the inhabitants of all the other 
planets and systems, and that the beautiful scheme of nature 
would never be unfolded, but in an exceedingly imjKjrfect man- 
ner, to any of them. This, therefore, naturally leads us to con- 
sider our present state as only the dawn or beginning of our 
existence, and as a state of preparation or probation for farther 
advancement ; which api)ear8 to have been the opinion of the 
most judicious philosophers of old. And whoever attentively 
considers the constitution of human nature, particularly the 
desires and passions of men, which api)ear greatly superior to 
their present objects, will easily be persuaded that man was 
designed for higher views than of this life. These the Author 
of Nature may have in reserve, to be opened up to us at proper 
periods of time, and after due preparation. Surely it is in his 
power to grant us a far greater improvement of the faculties 
we already possess, or even to endow us with new faculties, of 
which at this time we have no idea, for penetrating farther into 
the scheme of nature, and approaching nearer unto himself, the 
First and Supreme Cause. We know not how far it was proper 

VOL. VII. N 
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or necessary that we should not be let into knowledge at once, but 
should advance gradually ; that by comparing new objects or 
new discoveries with what was known to us before, our improve- 
ment might be more complete and regular ; or how far it might 
be necessary or advantageous that intelligent beings should pass 
through a kind of infancy of knowledge ; for new knowledge 
does not consist so much in our having access to a new object, 
as in comparing it with others already known, observing its 
relations to them, or discerning what it has in common with 
them, and wherein their disparity consists. Thus our know- 
ledge is vastly greater than the sum of what all its objects 
separately could afford ; and when a new object comes within 
our reach, the addition to our knowledge is the greater the more 
we already know, so that it increases not as the new objects 
increase, but in a much higher proportion."^ 

Having said so much with respect to our intellectual poivers^ 
and the disproportion which they bear to the scene of their pre- 
sent exertions, I proceed to consider another presumption in 
favour of a future state, suggested by our means of enjoyment^ 
contrasted with the conceptions of happiness and of perfection 
which we are able to form. 

In appealing to this contrast, I do not mean to deny that 
there is a rich variety of genuine pleasures placed within our 
reach even at present, and that the sura of happiness in human 
life far exceeds the sum of misery. But still the happiness 
which falls to the lot even of the most fortunate, bears no pro- 
portion to what we can conceive, or to that of which we feel 
our natures to be capable. The pleasures of a good conscience 
are indeed satisfactory and sublime; but how many are the 
imperfections even of the most virtuous I How much of their 
life is spent before they attain to a uniform and settled tran- 
quillity, by correcting the defects of their constitutional or 
acquired tempers, and by subduing the violence of their youth- 
ful passions ! How often is their serenity overset by an here- 
ditary melancholy, or by those bodily diseases which* disturb 

* Maclaurin's Account of Sir Isaac Newion^s Philosophical Discoveries, Book VI. 
<;hap. ix. 
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the imagination ! Nor is it only our otvn imperfections which 
affect our tranquillity. How often is it disturbed by those of 
our friends ! How often do we see a trifling collision of passions 
or of interests interrupt the harmony of men who would will- 
ingly sacrifice their lives for each other ; or a groundless suspi- 
cion and misapprehension occasion a temporary coldness between 
those who, if they could read each other's hearts, would see 
every thought pure, honourable, and sincei*e ! While we are 
mortified with these reflections, can we avoid cherishing the 
hope, that the time will come when our own characters shall 
approach nearer to that ideal perfection to which nature teaches 
us to aspire ; when the sunshine of the soul shall be no longer 
liable to be overcast by the gloom of imagination or the storms 
of the passions ; and when, in the society of those whom we 
loved on earth, freed with us from the weaknesses of mortality, 
we shall enjoy the intercourse of minds unobscured by earthly 
prejudices, and indulge the kind afiections of the heart, unal- 
loyed by the possibility of change or of separation ? 

Upon this disproportion between our conceptions of happi- 
ness and the possible attainments of human nature, is founded 
(according to the ingenious remark of Lord Bacon) the delight 
we derive from the fictions of poetical imagination. And this 
delight, which is one of the purest and most exquisite we are 
capable of enjoying, is considered by the same profound and 
original writer as furnishing a strong proof that the principles 
of our constitution have a reference to higher scenes than those 
with which our senses are conversant at present.^ 



^ *' Cum enim mandus sensibilis sit 
anima rationali dignitate inferior, vide- 
tur Poesis hsec hamanse natiirn largiri, 
qtue Historia denegat ; atqiie auimo um- 
bris remm otcunque satisfacere, cum 
solida haberi non possunt. Si qnis 
enim rem acutius introspiciat, firmum 
ex Poesi snmitur argumenium, magni- 
tudinem rerum magis illustrem, ordincm 
magis perfectum, et varictatem niogiii 
pulchram, animie humanie complacere 
quam in natura ipsa, post lapsum re- 



perire ullo modo possit Quapropter 
cum res gestfe et cventas, qui veras 
Historic subjiciuntur, non sintejus am- 
plitndinis, in qua anima humana sibi 
satisfaciat, prfesto est Pocsin, quas facta 
magis Heroica confingat : Cum Historia 
vera succcssus rerum, mininie pro men- 
tis virtutem et scelerum narret, corrigit 
earn Puesis, et exitus et fortunas, secun- 
dum merita et ex lege Ncmeseos exbibet. 
Cum Historia vera, obvia rerum satictate 
et similitudine, animre huroanse fastidio 
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To the truth of the fact on which this argument of Bacon's 
proceeds, most men, I believe, will be ready to bear witness 
from their gwn experience, that the happiness of human life 
falls far short of those conceptions which the mind has a capa- 
city and a disposition to form. But, abstracting entirely from 
this consideration, and supposing all our dreams of happiness 
to be realized, could we fail at times to reflect on the precarious 
tenure by which we hold all our comforts ? That a moment 
may dissolve our tenderest connexions, and leave us only the 
remembrance of happiness which is never to return ? Or, if 
we should be so fortunate as to escape from those severer trials, 
that the inevitable hour is approaching when we must take a 
last farewell of all that is dear to us. These pangs, arising 
from the dissolution of the social connexions, are peculiar to 
man. The other animals, as I already hinted, seem to enjoy 
in some degree the pleasures of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion ; but their connexions with each other are only temporary, 
and are plainly subservient to no other purpose than the con- 
tinuation of their kind ; a circumstance (by the way) which, 
added to some considerations formerly mentioned, affords a 
very striking instance of the benevolent care our Maker has 
taken to save his sensitive creatures from unnecessary suffer- 
ings.^ They have no anticipation of the future, and of conse- 



Bit, reficit earn Poesis, inexpectata et 
▼aria et ▼icissitudinura plena canens. 
Adeo ut Poiisis ista, non solum ad delec- 
tationem, sed etiam ad animi magni- 
tudinem et ad mores conferat." — De 
Aug. Scient. Lib. II. cap. xiii. (For a 
translation of this passage see TatUr^ 
No. cviii.) 

* The following observations have a 
safficient connexion with the foregoing 
argument to justify their insertion here 
as a note. 

" The spot of the meduUa spinalis, 
where its two ascending main nerves 
that form the great brain cross one 
another, so that the left fasciculus of the 
nerves proceeds to the right, and the 



right fasciculus to the left hemisphere, 
this spot being injured there is at once 
an end of life, as is proved hj the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

[1st.] " Butchers and huntsmen know 
by experience that the least injury 
offered to this spot will be instantly 
fatal. The butcher will plunge his 
knife accordingly into the neck of the 
ox at that spot, and so at once cuts 
through the contexture of the nerves. 
The consequence is, that the animal 
falls down, and after a few convulsions 
ceases to live. The huntsmen proceed 
on the same principle when they cut 
through the neck of the game. 

''2d. Those animals that kiU others, 
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quence no anxiety about the termination of their existence ; 
and they are freed almost entirely from the pangs which attend 
the dissolution of the conjugal and parental connexions. As 
the case in all these respects is different with man, we may 
reasonably presume that these deductions from his happiness 
are intended to answer important purposes.* 



will always seize them by the neck, and 
bite through that part. In this manner 
the hound will kill the hare, and the 
bird of prey its quarry. The pole-cat 
worries its prey at a single spring ; and 
Dr. Gall, that he might be thoroughlj* 
acquainted with the process, locked up 
a pole-cat for some time*, during which 
he fed it only upon bones till its teeth 
were blunted. Whilst the pole-cat's 
teeth remained blunt, it was not able to 
kill the rabbits that were put into its 
kennel with the same dispi^tch as for- 
merly ; but when they had again grown 
sharp. Gall observed, that, on the very 
first leap it made on the rabbit, it cut 
the little animal's neck on that very 
spot with a sharp fang, and instantan- 
eous death ensued. He observed the 
same thing at a hawking party of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second. As soon 
as the hawk had reached the hare, it 
•would immediately cut through that 
part of her neck with its bill." — Gall's 
System of the Functions of the Brain ; 
extracted from Charles" Augustus 
Bloedo's Accoitnt of GaWs Lectures at 
Dresden. Translated from the German 
to serve as an Explanatory Companion 
to Gall's Plaster Skulls. — See pp. 
67,68. 

* For the length of the following note 
I have no apology to offer ; it is enough 
to say that it is from the eloquent pen 
of D'Alembert. 

" M. de Sacy mounit le 26 Octobre 
1727, agS de soixante treizeans, charg6 
de travaux et de vertus, laissant & ses 
amis le plus cher souvenir, aux gens de 
lettres le plus digne modulo, aux gens 



de bien les plus justes regrets. Ma- 
dame de Lambert, plus Sgee que lui do 
sept ans, et dont I'amitie fiddle et pure 
avoit fait la douceur de sa vie, lui sur- 
vecut pour conserver et honorer sa me- 
moire. Digne et triste objet de ses 
plcurs, il n*en eut point de repandre sur 
ellc. Ainsi la nature, qui avoit tant 
fait pour le bouhcur de M. de Sacy, y 
mit le comble par une vieillesse hcur- 
euse et paisible, cxcmpte de ce senti- 
ment douleureux que laisse au fond du 
coeur une perte eternelle et irreparable ; 
sentiment dont Timpression est d'autant 
plus profunde, que I'nme trouve une 
espi^ce d'at trait (I s*y livrer, et de dou- 
ceur k en goutcr I'amertume ; sentiment 
que sa tristesse meme rend en quelqne 
maniere desirable, puisqu'il nous fait 
rcgarder la mort comme un bicnfait de 
la nature, non parce qu*elle met fin & 
dcs larmes qui nous sont chores, mais 
parce que ce malheur de rhumanit6, si 
c'est un malheur de cesser de souffrir, 
nous est du moins commun avec ceux 
que nous avons tendrement aimC'S, et 
nons laisse Tcspoir consolant de les 
Buivre bientot dans cet anile eternel et 
paisible, oil leur ombre nous a pr4c(id^B, 
et oii leur voix nous appelle. Madame 
de Lambert, qui survccut encore six 
annees K M. de Sacy, entretint et nour- 
rit toujours ce sentiment cher & son 
coeur. Elle y joignit un espoir plus con- 
solant encore, celui que la divinity bicn- 
faisante donne aux amcs vertueuses, de 
se reunir un jour pour n'avoir plus & 
pleurer leur separation ; espoir en effei 
si propre & soulngcr les maux des coeurs 
tensibles : espoir dont la malhenreuse 
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(4thly;) There is another part of our constitution'which seems 
to have a manifest reference to a future state. Our moral 
habits continue improving to the last hour of life, and are 
frequently strengthened and confirmed in a very remarkable 
degree amidst those painful and lingering struggles which 
precede our dissolution. Now, all those powers of our nature, 
which appear to be accommodated to our present state alone, 
begin after a certain period to decline. Tliis is the case with 
all the active powers of the body, and all the organs of percep- 
tion. As we find then our moral habits are capable of im- 
provement to the last, are we not entitled to conclude that they 
are intended, not merely for discharging our duties in society, 
but to qualify us for another existence ? Indeed, were the case 
otherwise, it would be difficult to give any plausible account of 
the sufferings which commonly put a period to the life of man, 
and which exceed so remarkably those which fall to the share 
of any other species of animals. 

What I have said with respect to moral habits is applicable 
also to our intellectual desires. In the case of those who have 
devoted themselves to study, the ardour of curiosity frequently 
continues to the last unabated, and even increasing. And here, 
too, a boundless field of improvement opens to our view, both 
in our faculties themselves, to the progressive enlargement 



bumanite avoit tin besoin si pressant, 
qu'elle a couru, pour aioBi dire, au-de- 
vant de lui, avant que la Bontc Supreme 
et Eternellc voulut bicn le lui presenter 
clle-meme. Tin Rentiment profond et 
plein de vie, prive d'un objet cheri qu'il 
ne retronveroit plus, et ne pouvaut sup- 
porter I'ideo accablantc d'etre ancanti 
pour jamais, a inspire, interesse, eclaire 
la rnison, pour lui faire embrasser avec 
transport cettc attente prccieuse d'une 
existence immortelle, dont le premier 
desir n'a pas du naitre dans une tAte 
froide et pbilosopbe, mais dans un coeur 
qui avoit aime." 

The Foregoing passage seems to liave 
touched the heart of even the Baron de 



Grimm. His words are these, speaking 
of the Eloges of D'Alembert in general : 
" II y a de I'intcrct et de la douceur 
dans les eloges de Massillon, de TArch- 
eveque dc Cambrai etde Flecbier, mais 
il n*j en a aucun ou Pon remarque une 
sensibilite plus vraie et plus aimable que 
dans celui de M. de Sacy. L'auteur y 
peint I'amitie comme un bomme qui en 
a senti tout le cbarme et toute la puis- 
sance. Quand M. D^Alembert fit cH 
eloge, il venoit de perdre Mademotselle 
de Lespinasse; on pent croire que ce 
tableau touchant fut trac^ sur la toml)e 
de son amie." — Memoir €9 de Grimm, 
Tonic V. p. 150. Londres cbez Colbum, 
1814.— Sec Note D. 
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of which it is impossible for imagination to fix any limits; 
and in the objects of our knowledge, which are as infinite as 
the works of the Creator. 

(5thly ;) Among the various considerations, however, which 
intimate a relation between this world and another state of 
being, there is none which has had more weight in all ages 
with serious and thinking men of every description, (whether 
their minds have been enlightened by philosophy or not,) than 
the discordance l)etween our moral judgments and feelings, 
and the course of human affiairs. 

That the course of human affairs is, on the whole^ agreeable 
to our ideas of good and ill-desert is sufficiently obvious, not 
only from that self-approbation which is the inseparable at- 
tendant of virtue, but from the tendency which virtue has to 
procure us the favour of the world. Whoever reflects with 
attention upon this will perceive manifest indications that the 
Being who presides over the universe is interested on the side 
of good men ; and that whatever occasional evils may befall 
them, their happiness is the leading object of those general laws 
by which his government is conducted. 

The existence, at the same time, of these occasional evils 
cannot be disputed ; nor is it possible to deny, that in conse- 
quence of them the moral government of God appears to us at 
present not altogetlier perfect. It is on the supposition of a 
future state alone that the difficulty can be removed ; and with- 
out it many of the most striking phenomena of human life 
must remain for ever inexplicable. In some parts of the 
material universe we are able to trace the most complete and 
the most systematical order and beauty; and we invariably 
find that, in proiX)rtion as our knowledge extends, our views 
of its government become more pleasing and more satisfactory. 
The condition of the brutes, too, appears te us to be wonder- 
fully accommodated to their various natures. Why then should 
we suppose that it is with respect to man alone that the scheme 
of Providence is to be left incomplete*, or reject a doctrine sup- 
ported by so striking a concurrence of separate and independent 
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arguments, which furnishes a key to all the apparent disorders 
of the moral world ? 

These presumptions in favour of this most important of all 
tniths, drawn from the course of events in human life, are 
stated with great force in one of the most eloquent passages of 
Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments^ to which, on account 
of its length, I must beg leave to refer the reader.^ 

I am aware of an objection that may be stated to this rea- 
soning, and which has in fact been urged with considerable 
ingenuity and plausibility by Mr. Hume ; that the only safe 
principle on which we can pretend to judge of those parts of 
the universe which have not fallen under our examination, is 
by concluding them to be analogous to what we have observed. 

. ..." Of God above or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know ?" * 

Now, the only fact we know with respect to the moral govern- 
ment of G-od is, that the distribution of happiness and misery 
in human life, is in a great measure promiscuous. Is it not 
then a most extraordinary inference from this fact, to conclude 
that there must be a future state of existence to correct the 
inequalities of the present scene ? Would it not be more 
reasonable and more agreeable to the received rules of philoso- 
phizing, to conclude either that the idea of a future state is a 
mere chimera ; or that, if such an idea shall ever be realized, 
the distribution of happiness and misery will continue to be as 
promiscuous as we have experienced it to be ? The objection, 
I confess, is not without some plausibility, but it will not bear 
an accurate examination. For — 

a. Admitting the distribution of happiness and misery in 
human life to be altogether promiscuous, this is not the only 
fact from which we are entitled to reason concerning the moral 
government of God. Our own moral constitution is a part of 
the scheme of Providence, no less than the order of external 
events ; and it has been already shown that this constitution 

* See Vol. I. p. 41, [417 ? seq., Part III. chap, v.] 

* fPopfl, Essay an Man, Ep. i. 17.] 
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does not accord with the scene in which it is placed, but leads 
us, not only to form conceptions of a more perfect order, but 
to hope and cx[>ect that these conceptions will some time or 
other be realized. 

b. It is not a fact that the distribution of happiness and 
misery here is altogether indiscriminate. On the contrary, it 
has been shown, that^ although the order of events does not 
correspond completely with our ideas of good and of ill-desert, 
it does so to so great a degree as must convince us that the re- 
ward of virtue and the punishment of vice, are the leading 
objects of all those general laws by which the world is governed. 
The exceptions which occur to these laws arise from accidental 
circumstances connected with our present condition ; and sup- 
posing these circumstances to be removed, the general latoa 
continuing exactly as at present, nothing more perhaps would 
be wanting to realize our hopes with respect to the moral 
government of the universe. 

This observation coincides in part with one of Dr. Butler's 
concerning the tendencies of virtue and of vice, as contrasted 
with their actual effects* Virtue, it is evident, would be much 
more amply rewarded in this world than it is, and vice much 
more severely punished, if the characters of individuals were 
completely known, and if all those who felt themselves inter- 
ested in the cause of morality had power corresponding to their 
wishes. It is further evident, that these obstacles to the 
natural tendencies of virtue and of vice arise from accidental 
circumstances relative to our present state ; whereas the tend- 
encies themselves arise from the nature of things, (or, in other 
words, from the moral constitution of the human mind ;) and 
therefore the moral government of the universe in general is to 
be judged of, not from what we actually see here, but from 
what we would see, if the tendencies of virtue and of vice were 
realized by their being placed in a more favourable scene of 
action. 

It is also extremely worthy of our attention, (as the same 
profoimd author has farther remarked,) that virtue has a 

* {Anuloffy, Part I. chnpH. ii. iii.J 
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natural tendency to increaEc the power of a community or 
Bodety of meu in proportion as it influeuces the conduct of tbe 
memberB, by rendering tbe public good tbe common turn of 
their actions ; by rousing the abilities of each individual to 
study and to promote tbe general interest ; and by uniting tbem 
all together by the principles of justice and humanity. In this 
respect virtue baa a natural tendency to prevail over vice, in 
tbe same manner as reason lias a natural tendency to prevail 
over brute force. As reason, however, may, notwithstanding 
this tendency, be sometimes overpowered by brute force, so 
virtue may be sometimes overpowered by vice ; but still the 
natural Uindcncies both of virtue and of reason to prevail over 
their opposites remain indisputable ; and wherever they are 
prevented from being carried into effect, tbe natural order of 
things is plainly deranged or inverted. 

Among the circumstances which check the natural tenden- 
cies of virtue here, it is sufficient to mention, tbe difBculty of 
knowing completely the characters of others ; in consequence of 
which good men are prevented from forming that intimate 
union with each other which virtue tends to produce, and an 
unnatural alliance is often established between men of the most 
opposite views and principles. We may add to this, the short- 
ness of human life, wbicli seldom allows the eharactei's of indi- 
viduals to display themselves fully, or their projects of benefi- 
cence to be carried into complete execution. Other causes 
besides these will readily present themselves to every one ; but 
supposing even these to be removed, wliat a scene would human 
life become 1 How complete would be tbe triumph of virtue 
over vice, even if tlie number of the wicked were to continue 
undiminished! 

To illustrate a little more fidly tliis observation concerning 
the natural tendency of virtue, Dr. Butler supposes a kingdom 
or society of men perfectly virtuous, to continue upon earth for 
a succession of ages. For his veiy interesting description of 
the happy consequences which would result from this suppcei- 
tion were it I'ealized, I must refer the reader to bis work. 

To those who reflect seriously on the dua-ription given by 
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Dr. Butler,* (the chief heads of which may be easily imagined 
by an intelligent reader,) and who consider at the same time 
how extremely probable it is (from what we know of the 
analogies and of the unity of design displayed in the universe) 
that our future condition will be not wholly different in kind 
from what we have already experienced,^ it will not appear a 
very extravagant idea to suppose, that in another state good 
men may be united together in such communities as have been 
now imagined ; perhaps united with other beings who have 
been trained to like habits in other parts of the universe ; for 
(as the same author has well observed) " the immensity of 
the material world forces us to conclude that there must be 
some scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it."t Nothing 
indeed could be conceived more inconsistent with that unity or 
analogy of design, which is everywhere conspicuous in the works 
of creation, than to suppose, that while all tlie different bodies 
that compose the material universe are manifestly related to 
each other, and form parts of one great connected whole, the 
moral events that happen on our globe are quite insulated; and 
that the rational beings which inhabit it, and for whom we may 
reasonably presume the globe was made, have no relation what- 
ever to other intelligent and moral natures. The presumption 
unquestionably is, that there is one great moral system corre- 
sponding to the material system ; and that the connexions 
which we are able at present to trace so distinctly among the 
sensible objects which comi>ose the one, are exhibited to us as 
so many intimations of some vast scheme afterwards to be dis- 
closed to us, comprehending all the intelligent beings that 
compose the other. 

The remarks of Butler now referred to, afford, in my opinion, 
a satisfactory answer to the objections which they were brought 
to refute. If the distribution of happiness and misery in this 

• [See Analofiy, Part I. chap, i.] . . . . " What if Kaith 

' The same idea occurfl in Milton, ^ *»"* **»« •*>»^o'' «>' Uwt^ and thlogi 

wlio seems to have thonerht the con- •■ v . ^.. uu .v .v i 

° Each to other like, more than on earth is 

lecture not improbable, however differ- thought r-ranw/iw Lort, Book r. [174] 

ent from the common belief of the 

world. f [^Analofjy, Part I. chap. iii. p. 83] 
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world were perfectly indiscriminate, then undoubtedly no argu- 
ment for a future state could he drawn from the general laws 
which regulate human affairs; or (which comes much to the 
same purpose) from what Dr. Butler calls the tendencies of 
virtue and of vice ;* and in that case the evidences of a future 
reti'ibution would rest on the otlier considerations already stated. 
But the teDdencies of virtue and of vice are even in this world 
Bufficiently manifest to demonstrate that the general laws by 
which the universe is governed, are favourable to the one and 
hostile to the other. The distributive justice to which we look 
forward hereafter, is a thing not dtfi'crent in kind, but only in 
degree from what we experience here. It is only an order of 
things carried into effect, towards which we everywhere around 
us see a tendency. These tendencies, too, it must be remem- 
bered, arise from the nature of things; the obstacles to their 
effects are merely accidental. If these obstacles were removed, 
virtue and vice would reaUy produce the effects which they at 
present tend to produce ; or, in other words, the moral govern- 
ment of God would exhibit the same perfection wliich we trace 
in all the otbor operations of creation and Providence. 

The result of all that has now been stated concerning the 
nature of man, considered in its relation to the circumetancea 
in which be is placed, amounts to this, — that in the former 
there are many appearances to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the latter ; and which we may therefore regard as 
80 many intimations that the ends of our being are placed be- 
. yond the reach of our researches at present, " Whoever con- 
siders," says Dr. Ferguson, " the anatomy of the foetus, will 
find in the structure of bones and mnscloa, in the organs of 
respiration and digestion, sufficient indications of a design to 
remove his being into a different state. The observant and in- 
telligent may perhaps find in the mind of man parallel signs of 
his future destination." This remark, which was first made in 
his htatitviee of Moral Philosophy^ he has since illustrated 
more fully in his larger work, where bo has placed it in 60 
striking a point of view, that I shall borrow his words as the 
• [.Inologj, ParLl.cbnp. iii.p.83.] ' rubli»ho.i fnrllip use of Wh aludiMlW. 
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most impressive conclusion to which I can bring this part of 
my argument. 

" If the human foetus were qualified to reason of his pro- 
spects in the womb of his parent, as he afterwards may do in 
liis range on this terrestrial globe, he might no doubt appre- 
hend in the breach of his umbilical cord, and in his sepiration 
from the womb, a total extinction of life ; for how could he 
conceive it to continue after his only supply of nourishment 
from the vital stock of his parent had ceased ? He might, 
indeed, observe many parts of his organization and frame, which 
should seem to have no relation to his state in the womb. For 
what purpose, he might say, this duct which leads from the 
mouth to the intestines ? Why these bones that each apart 
becomes hard and stiff, while they are separated from one 
another by so many flexures or joints ? Why these jaws in 
particular made to move upon hinges, and these germs of teeth 
which are pushing to be felt above the surface of the gums ? 
Why the stomach through which nothing is made to pass ? 
And these spongy lungs, so well fitted to drink up the fluids, 
but into which the blood that passes everywhere else is scarcely 
permitted to enter ? 

" To these queries, which the foetus was neither qualified to 
make nor to answer, we are now well apprized the proper 
answer would be, — the life which you now enjoy is but tem- 
porary ; and these particulars which now seem to you so pre- 
posterous, are a provision which nature has made for a future 
course of life which you have to run, and in which their use 
and propriety will appear sufficiently evident. 

" Such are the prognostics of a future destination that might 
be collected from the state of the foetus ; and similar prognos- 
tics of a destination still future, may be collected from present 
appearances in the life and condition of man."* 

I shall only add further on this subject, the confirmation 
which the foregoing reasonings derive from their coincidence 

• [PrincipUa of Moral and Political Science, Part I. chap. iii. sect. 14. — Vol. I, 
p. 327 ] 
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with the universal belief of mankind. Of the reality of this 
belief (however disfigured by superstition and ignorance) no 
one can doubt, who is either acquainted with the history of the 
ancient world, or with the voyages of our modern navigators ; 
and wherever the possibility of an existence after death is ad- 
mitted, the doctrine of a future state is in so far confirmed by 
the natural sentiments of mankind, without being at all affected 
by the accessory articles of belief, which vary in every different 
instance " That the souls of men survive the dissolution of 
the body,*' says Cicero, " we may consider as a truth sanctioned 
by the universal belief of all nations." — " In what manner this 
anticipation of ages yet to come strikes its root so deeply in the 
principles of our frame, I pretend not to explain."^ Two 
passages which at once illustrate Cicero's own opinion concern- 
ing the force of the argument from general consent, and esta- 
blish the truth of the fact on which the argument proceeds, as 
far as the history of the world was known in his age. 

With respect to those rude tribes which have been visited 
by our modern travellers and navigators, it would be endless to 
enter into details. It is sufficient to observe, in general terms, 
that the assertion of Cicero concerning those parts of the globe 
with which he was acquainted, may confidently be extended to 
all which have been since explored. That it may not be pos- 
sible to find out some exceptions to the universality of the fact, 
I will not venture positively to affirm, — not that I myself am 
disposed to think that any such exceptions do exist, but because 
I am unwilling to afford any ground for cavil, particularly in a 
case like the present, where I am in no danger of injuring my 
argument by the concessions I make. It is enough for my 
purpose to remark, that, if any tribe of men is to be found 
altogether destitute of religious impressions, it must be a tribe 
so sunk in the scale of civilisation, as to have lost at the same 
time the other characteristical marks of a rational and moral 
nature. In hazarding this assertion, I am supported by the 

^ " Permancre animos arbitramur con- modo inhaerct in mentibus quasi ssecul- 
sensQ nationum omnium [TWct//. Quaxi. orum quoddam auguriuro." — [Ibid. cap. 
Lib. I. cap. xvi.] . . . Nescio quo- xv.] 
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unsuspicious authority of Mr. Hume. " Look out," says he, 
" for a people entirely destitute of religion : If you find them 
at all, be assured that they are but few degrees removed from 
brutes."* 

I shall just add to this observation, that, in reading the ac- 
counts given by travellers of the religious opinions of savage 
tribes, great allowances ought to be made for the mistakes they 
are liable to in ascertaining the real state of the fiict^ in conse- 
quence of their imperfect acquaintance with the languages by 
which their information is acquired, added to the probable de- 
fects of such languages on all subjects in which abstract ideas 
are involved. 

Many of the accounts which have been appealed to on the 
present occasion, contain their own refutation. Thus Father 
le Gobien, in his History of the Marianne IsUs, after having 
aflSrmed that their inhabitants did not discover the slightest 
idea of religion, tells us immediately after, that " they practise 
invocation of the dead, whose skulls they preserve in their 
houses, and to which they ascribe the power of controlling the 
elements, of changing the seasons, and of restoring health ; 
that they are persuaded of the immortality of the soul, and ac- 
knowledge a paradise and a hell." It is difficult to conceive 
how such opinions should prevail without some idea of a Deity. 

In the voyages of some of our late navigators, we meet with 
facts which, (supposing them to be well ascertained,) are not 
easily explicable. Such are those mentioned by Cook and 
others concerning the religious opinions of the South Sea 
islanders. " From the rigid severity," says he, speaking of the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Islands, " with which some of their 
mourning and religious ceremonies are executed, one would 
expect to find that they meant thereby to secure felicity to 
themselves beyond the grave ; but their principal object relates 
to things merely temporal ; for they seem to have little concep- 
tion of future punishment for faults committed in this life." 

" The inliabitants of Otaheite," says Hawkesworth,* " believe 

• [Essays, Vol. II. — The Natural History of Religion, sect. xv. at end.], 
. ' Voyages, &c. Vol. II. p. 239. 
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the immortality of the soul, and that there are two situations 
after death somewliat analogous to our Heaven and Hell ; but 
they do not suppose that their actions here in the least influence 
their future state." Dr. Douglas, the learned editor of Cook's 
last voyage, remarks how conformable to this is the belief of 
the inhabitants of the Ladrones or Marianne Isles, as described 
by Le Gobien. — " lis sout persuades de Timmortalite de lame. 
lis reconnoissent meme un paradis et un enfer dont ils se for- 
ment des id^s assez bizarres. Ce n'est point, selon eux, la 
vertu ni le crime qui conduit dans ces lieux-la ; les bonnes ou 
les mauvaises actions n'y servent de rien." 

With respect to these assertions, I believe I might be jus- 
tified in calling them in question in their full extent, for the 
reasons already mentioned ; more particularly as I was assured 
by one of the most intelligent navigators of the present age,^ 
(who, in the course of three voyages round the globe, had 
better opportunities than any other individual of studying the 
genius and character of the South Sea islanders,) that, after a 
residence of several months at Otaheite, in the last visit he paid 
to that island, he committed to the flames great part of the 
papers he had written soon after his arrival, and which he had 
imagined at the time contained very curious and accurate in- 
formation, in consequence of the gross mistakes which a more 
perfect acquaintance with the language discovered to him in 
his narrative. The same gentleman added, that, although the 
language is extremely easily acquired, in so far as is necessary 
for the ordinary intercourse of a stranger with the natives, the 
case is widely different where the conversation turns on more 
general and abstract subjects. 

Admitting, however, the fact to be as stated in the foregoing 
extracts, it is so plainly contrary to the general history of man- 
kind, that I should not hesitate to ascribe it to the influence of 
artificial habits of thinking, superinduced by political institu- 
tions. The natural sentiments of a people must not always be 
judged of from their established creed, as this is often manu- 
factured by priests and politicians, — ^an assertion for the proof 

* Captain Bligh. 
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of which I Deed only refer to the doctrines taught by the Anti^ 
nomian divines of England during the usurpation of CromwelL 
Indeed, these doctrines were exactly similar in substance to 
those which excite our astonishment so much when we hear of 
them among the inhabitants of Otaheite or of the Ladrone 
islands, the object of both being avowedly to separate faith from 
morality, and to associate our ideas of merit and demerit with 
the observance or neglect of external rites and ceremonies.^ It 
is against the same prejudice that these noble lines of Per»iu8 
are directed. 

" Quin damns id Superis, dc ningn/i quod daro lance 
Non possit nmgni Mcssalm lippa propago ; 
CoMPOsrruif jus fasque ammo, bakotosqub recessub 
Mentis, et iscoctum obneroso pectus honesto : 
Haec cedo ut admoveam tcmpiis, ot farre litabo.*' • 

That the moral feelings of the South Sea islanders ought not 
to be rashly inferred from the imperfect accounts of their reli- 
gion given by Cook, his own testimony is sufficient to show. 
" The religious system," he observes in one place, " of the inha- 
bitants of Otaheite is extensive, and in many instances singular ; 
but few of the common people have a perfect knowledge of it, 
that being chiefly confined to the priests, who are pretty nume- 
rous." (December, 1777.) The traces of a political religion are 
discernible also in the account which he gives of the North 
Zealanders. 

" This perpetual state of war, and destructive method of con- 
ducting it, operates so strongly iu producing habitual circum- 
spection, that one can hardly ever find a North Zealander ofi" 
his guard either by night or by day. Indeed, no other man 
can have such powerful motives to be vigilant, as the preser\'a- 
tion both of body and soul depends on it. For, according to 
their system of belief, the soul of the man whose flesh is de- 
voured by the enemy is doomed to a perpetual fire, while the 
soul of the man whose body has been rescued from those 

^ It maj perhaps be questioned if these doctrines be vet cntirelj abandoned bv 
till the theologians of this island 
• [S«t. ii. 71.] 

VOL. VII. 
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who killed hiiu, as well as the bouIs of all who died a natural 
death, ascend to the habitation of the gods." — In this creed 
we see eWiloutly the hand of the political religionist ; and j 
accordingly, Cook adds to thepasBage just quoted — "Whatever | 
the principles of this religion may be, of wliich we remain very I 
ignorant, its instructions are very strongly inculcated into them 
from their very infancy." {February, 1777.) In it-s general 
spirit and tendency, it seems to bear a remarkable resemblance 
to that of the Druids, so nobly expressed by Mason in the last 
chorus of CurnctaaiSj where, afl«r painting the wretched con- 
dition of the cowardly and the servile. Death (who is the 
speaker) contrasts it with the happiness purchased by tbosa I 
who fall bravely in the field, 

" — Mot inch tlic meed that crown* the wni of liberty.— 
No, mj Britons 1 Batlle-Blnin 
Baptuni guilds ;;oar parting hour ; 
I, thai all deapotic reign, 
Claim but tb«re a Diument's power. 
Enilllj tLd Bonl ot BrilisL flame 
Animatca some kindrod frame ; 
Again to Hght and life triumphant fliei ; 
KinltB Hgoin io martial ecBtasies, 
Again fur frevdum Gglita, again for freedom dii'S." 

Upon the whole, without ent*?ring into a minute discussion of 1 
the facts alleged by particular travellers, we may safely affirm J 
that the doctrine of a future state and of a future retribution Isf 
sanctioned by the general voice of mankind, in whatever man- 
ner (he principles of their nature may be modified by the place 
they occupy in the scale of civilisation. The refinement of their 
sentiments on the subject varies, indeed, with the cultivatioa 
which their faculties have received ; but in no state of society are 
they altogether deprived of those hopes of fiiturity which ligbtcn 
the pressiu'e of their present sufferings. That these hopes ori- 
ginate partly in the infirmities and prejudices of men, affords no 
presumption whatever agaiuet the reality of the objects towards 
which they are directed ; for here, as in many other instances, 
the tendency of our prejudices coincides with the conclUBioiia 1 
of an enlightened reason ; and affords to those who enjoy the J 
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compreheQaive views of tlio univurBe which philosophy opeiu, 
an aiiilitional ground of gnititndo to tlial Providence which, as 
in the case of the individiml, it guards his unimiil existence by 
meauB of implanted instincts iu tlie infancy nf huninn reason, 
so in the case of society, it often anticipates the conclusions of 
philosophy by prejudices inspired by our weaknesses and neces- 
sities. Iii this instance, however, it is not prejudice alone that 
leads the unenlightenetl savage to the truth, but the influence 
also of those moral considerations already illustrated, some of 
which are no less obvious and impa-ssive to the rude and 
ignorant mind, than to tliose whose understandings have been 
illuminated, and whose feelings have been refined by science. 

Of the two great principles of natural religion, the belief of a 
Deity and of a future state, it is remarkable that the latter seems 
to be still more inseparable from our constitution than the 
former, — a fact which coincides with a remark already made, 
that ei'en absolute atheism does not exclude the possibility of 
our existing hereafter. Dr. Robertson,* who admits that 
" several tribes have been discovert'd in America which have no 
idea whatever of a Supreme Being, and no rites of rehgious 
worship," asserts, " that the belief of a futiu-e existence may lie 
traced from one extremity of America to the other; in some 
regions more faint and obscure, in others more perfectly devel- 
oped, but nowhere unknown. The most uncivilized of its savage 
tribes do not apprehend death as the extinction of being. All 
hope for a future and more happy state, where they shall be for 
ever exempt from the calamities wliich embitter luiman life in 
its present condition," — " The human mind," says the same elo- 
quent and philosophical historian, "even when least improved 
and invigorated by culture, shrinks from the thoughts of dis- 
solution, and looks forward with hope and expectation to a 
future existence. Thi-s sentiment, resulting from a secret con- 
sciousness of its own dignity, from an instinctive longing after 
immortality, is universal, and may be deemed natural. Upon 
thta are founded the most exalted hopes of man in his highest 
state of improvement ; nor has nature withheld from him tliis 

• [IliAiri/o/Am'Tica.] 
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soothiug consolation in the most early and rude period of hisl 

progress." 

I bave now stated pretty fully the principal evidences whichi 
the light of nature affords in proof of a future state. Of the 
different considerations I bave mentioned, there is perhaps not 
one which, taken singly, would be suflScient to establish thiB. 
important truth ; but taken in conjunction, their united force 
siipears to me far to outweigh all the metaphysical doiibta and 
difficulties which have been started on the other side of the 
question. They not only all terminate in the same conclusion, 
but they mutually reflect light on each other ; and bave all 
that sort of consialency and connexion among themselves, which, 
could hardly be supposed to take place amoitg a series of false 
proiweilions. " Truth," as Mr. Hume* has remarked, " is one 
thing, but errors are numberless, and every man has a different 
one." When we find, therefore, a variety of conclusions, to 
wliich we have been led by separate and independent processes-i 
of reasoning, to be all consistent with each other, this furnished .f 
ft strong presumption that all these conclusious are tnie. 

The same remark may be extended to the other principles of i 
natural religion. They all hang together in such a manaerj 
that, if any one of them be granted, it faoilitatfis the way fof 
the reception of all the rest. Admit, for example, the existenet 
of the Deity, — his wisdom, justice, and goodness, (all of which, 
considerations conspire powerfully in strengthening the pr&-i 
sumption for a future state,) may almost be said to follow 
corollaries from the very idea of a God ; — and, on the otbcpJ 
hand, our instinctive desire of immortality, with all the hopes and 
fears connected with it ; our speculations concerning the nature 
of the soul ; and a great variety of other inquiries, continually 
lead the thoughts to that invisible Being who is the great soarce 
of existence and the Supreme Arbiter of happiness and misery. 

It may not be iinpropiT to repeat once more in this last 
stage of our argument, that, although the belief of a God 
Btrengthens greatly the preeumption for a future state, yet 
* [Ailer mniy olliera.] 
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would not necessarily follow, on the supposition of atheism, 
that a future state is impossible. The same chance^ or the 
same necessity which brought us into this world, may carry us 
into another. Nay, a variety of considerations might be alleged 
to show that this supposition was more probable than the con- 
trary one. The principal effect that the atheistic scheme would 
produce on the future prospects of a man who reasoned conse- 
quentially from it would be to fill his mind with uncertainty 
and alarm about his future destination, by leading him to con- 
sider himself as the victim of blind and unintelligent causes. 
Dr. Butler was, I believe, the first who made this observation 
with respect to the possibility of a future state on the supposi- 
tion of atheism ;* and it has been repeated by M. Necker in 
his Treatise on the Importance of Bel ly ions Opinions, ** How 
happens it," says this ingenious and eloquent writer, " that 
some pretend that atheism frees us from every kind of terror 
about futurity ? I cannot perceive that such a conclusion 
follows from this fatal system. A God such as my heart de- 
lineates encourages and moderates all my feelings. I Fay to 
myself he is good and indulgent. He knows our weaknesses, 
he loves to protliice happiness, and I see the advances of death 
with confidence and hope. But every fear would become rea- 
sonable if I lived under the dominion of an invisible nature 
whose revolutions and laws are unknown. I seek for some 
means to escape from its power, but even death cannot afford 
me a retreat, or space an asylum. A blind nature surrounds 
me and governs me imperiously. I in vain demand what is to 
be done with me : It is deaf to my voice. Devoid of thought, 
will, and feeling, it is governed by an irresistible force, whose 
action is a mystery never to be unfolded. Wliat a fatid blow 
to my happiness to abandon all my ideas of infinite wisdom, 
justice, and goodness; to believe that the universe is without a 
Father and Grovcrnor, and tliat there is no power in nature that 
I calf invoke as a protector ! Were I even to apprehend that 
my prospects terminated here, I should be less unhappy if it 
was to a parent and a benefactor that I resigned my being. 

• [Analo(fi/f Part I. chnpn. i.-iii.] 
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This last communication with liim would mitigate my Buffer- 
ings, My eyes when closing would perceive his power. I 
might still hope that God remained with those I loved ; and 
find some comfort in the thought, that my destiny was nnited 
with his will, and that the incomprehensible darbneea I was 
going to plunge into is equally a part of his empire." 

Nor is it merely with enck other that the principles of natural 
religion are connected. They Imv-c a relation to all the other 
principles of moral philosophy ; insomuch, that a person who 
entertains just views of tiie one, never fails to entertain also 
just views of the other. Indeed, 1 do not think that I should 
go too fur were I to assert that they have a relation to almost 
all the truths we know, whether in the moral, the intellectual, 
or the material worlds. One thing is certain, that, in propor- 
tion as our knowledge extendH, our doubts and objections dis- 
appear ; new light is continually breaking in upon us from 
every quarter, and more of order and sjstem appear in the 
universe. It is chiefly from partial and limited views of nature I 
that scejiticiBm ariECS, not only as these views suggest to us i 
objections which would vanish upon a more enlarged acquaint- I 
ance with the subject, but as they withdraw the attention from I 
those comprehensive and sublime prospects of the universe I 
which impress the mind with an irresistible conviction of wise | 
and beneficent design. A natural philosopher, for example^ | 
who confines iiis attention to a particular problem in pbyaical I 
astronomy, is much less likely to be struck with the marks of 1 
Divine contrivance than if he were to attend to the solar system \ 
in general, and to study llie mutual relations of its different I 
parts. T liis is probably one cause of the difference betweea 1 
the character of some late mathematicians on the continent and j 
that of their predecessors, that the latter had exhausted the i 
grandest views of the universe, and left to their successors only 
the study of it in detail. A philosopher who (like Bacon) < 
tends his iuqniries to all the different branches of science, is . 
still less in danger of scepticism than if he were to confine J 
himself to the study of physics ; and in general the more v 
know the more we [lerccive of order and Kysttiu in the universe, \ 
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and the more satisfied do we feel ourselves with the condition 
and the prospects of man. 

It is a strong confirmation of these observations that almost 
all the great discoveries, both in moral and physical science, 
have been made by men friendly to the principles of religion ; and 
that those writers who have afifected to be sceptical on this last 
subject, have in general been paradoxical and sophistical in all 
their other scientific inquiries. This not only shows the con- 
nexion which subsists between the diflFerent truths which are 
placed within our reach, but proves that it is to a mind well 
fitted for the discovery and reception of truth in general that 
the evidences of religion appear the most satisfactory. When 
an author, for example, who afifects to be sceptical about the 
Divine existence, is also found in the course of his speculations 
to doubt of his own and about the certainty of mathematical 
science, it must go far to weaken his authority as a guide in 
philosophy. Of the competency of the human faculties to 
attain truth on the most abstruse subjects, we have an experi- 
mental proof in the unerring certainty with which we are able 
to predict the phenomena of the heavens many centuries before 
they are to happen. And why should we doubt the clear con- 
clusions of our reason in those other inquiries, where, from 
their nature, we have not at present the same opportunity of 
verifying them by the fact ? One thing I may venture to 
affirm, that, had we not this sensible and palpable confirmation 
of the certainty of mathematical and astronomical science, it 
would be difficult to vindicate against the charge of presump- 
tion those men who pretend to decide with confidence concern- 
ing a part of the universe, apparently so far removed from the 
examination of our faculties. 

Now, surely it is no inconsiderable presumption against the 
reasonableness of a sceptical disposition in religion, that it mis* 
leads us also in the other sciences, and, I may add, unfits us 
for the business of life ; whereas just views of religion teach us 
to think favourably of the human faculties, and both animate 
and direct us in the search of truth, in whatever inquiries we 
may happen to engage. 
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C'onsiiier, too, in wliat state of miud men are cliicHy disposed ' 
to be ficeptical. Is it iiot whea oppresseil with low sgiirits, aad , 
when out of humour with themselves and with the world ? On ' 
the contrary, it is in the most healthful condition of the soul, j 
when external nature smiles around us, when all our faculties j 
are vigorous and netive, when wc are satisfied with ourselves, 
and engaged in the service of mankind, that we feel the moert 
eensihly our relation to another state of existence, and, without I 
any loQg process of reasoning, become as it were conscious of J 
the indissoluble and eternal union between happiness and virtue. 
Perhaps this circumstance by itself would not prove mucb, bat ' 
added to those already mentioned, it seems to me to have eome 
weight 

The happy influence which the belief of a future state has oa ' 
the conduct and the enjojiuents of mankind also tends to con- 
firm its credibility. TViis is so remarkable that it bus led some 
to consider it merely as an invention of politicians to preserve | 
the good order of society, and to increase the happiness of human 
life. But if it be allowed that it has this tendency, can it be ' 
supposed that the Author of the universe should have left tba 
order and happiness of social life to de[jend on the belief of a 
mere chimcrii, which Wiis in time to vanish before the light of 
philosophy ? Is it not more probable tliat the enlargement of 
our knowledge, to which we are so jtowerfully prompted by the 
principle of curiosity, will tend to increase, and not to dimioisb 
the virtue and the haji])iness of mankind ; and instead of 
spreading a gloom over nature, and extinguishing the hopes 
winch nature inspires, will gradually unfold to us in the moral 
world the same order and beauty we admire in the material ? 

After all that I have urged in proof of a future state, I jaust 
again rejjeat (and the same remark may be extended to the 
proofs of religion in general) that the evidence which the light 
of reason afibrdu on the subject is only moral or probable, and by 
no means of a demonsfnjtioe nature. But what is the evidence 
on which we every day act in life ? Precisely of the same kind, 
and often very infei'ior in degree to that which results from the 
foregoing considerations. " It ought," snj-s Dr. Butler, " to be 
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forced upon the reflection of sceptical persons, that such is our 
nature and condition, that they necessarily require us, in the 
daily course of life, to act uix)n evidence much lower than what 
is commonly called probable; and that there are numberless 
instances respecting the common pursuits of life where a man 
would be thought in a literal sense distracted, who would not 
act, and with great application too, not only on an even chance, 
but on much less, and where the probability was greatly against 
his succeeding."* 

It may perhaps be asked why the evidences of a future state 
were not made more striking and indubitable ; why human 
reason was left so much in the dark on a subject so interesting 
to our happiness; and why even that Revelation which has 
brought life and immortality to light, has not afforded us a 
cleai-er view of the occupations and enjoyments of futurity. To 
these questions it would be presumptuous to attempt a direct 
reply. But surely we may be permitted to observe, that the 
evidences of a future state may be easily conceived to have been 
so irresistibly strong, and the prospect of our future destination 
so clearly presented to our view, that the world would no 
longer have answered the purpose of a state of probation ; nor 
would the business of life have afforded any object of sufficient 
magnitude to interest our passions, and call forth our actions. 

" A sense of liigher life wouM only damp 
Tbe school boy^s task, and spoil his playful hours : 
Nor could the child of reason, feeble man. 
With vigour through this infant being drudge, 
Did brighter worlds their unimogincd bliss 
Disclosing, dazzle and dissolve his mind."' 

This idea is illustrated with his usual taste and judgment, 
and with somewhat more than his usual originality of thought, 
by Dr. Blair, in his discourse on our imperfect knowledge of a 
future state ; and it has been placed in a singularly happy 
point of view by Bernardin de St. Pierre, in his ingenious and 
eloquent work, entitled Studies of Nature. 

* [Analogy, Introduction.] ■ 

* Thomson's Liberty, [Part iii. 566.] 
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" I recollect," says M. de St, Pierre, " that, on my retam to 
France in a vessel whicli liad been on a voyage to India, as 
Boon as the sailors had perfectly diBtinguished the land of their 
native country, they became in a great measure incapable of 
attending to the business of the ship. Some looked at it wiBfr- 
fully without tlie power of minding any otiier object ; others 
dressed themselves in their best clothes, as if they Lad been 
going that moment to disembark ; some talked to themselves, 
and others wept. As we approached, the disorder of their 
minds increased. As they had been absent several years, there 
was no end to their admiration of the verdure of the hills, of 
the foliage of the trees, and even of the rocks which skirted the 
shore covered over with seaweed and mosses. The church 
spires of the villages where they were bom, which they distin- 
guished at a distance up the country, and which they named 
one after another, filled them with transports of dehght But 
when the vessel entered the port, and when they saw on the 
quays their friends, their fathers, their mothers, their wives, 
and their children stretching ont their arms to them with teaia 
of joy, and calling them by their names, it was no longer pos- 
sible to retain a single man on board. They all sprang ashore, 
and it became necessary, according to the custom of the port, 
to employ another set of mariners to bring tlie vessel to her 
moorings. 

" What then would be the case were we indulged with a 
sensible discovery of those regions inhabited by those who are 
most dear to us, and who alone are worthy of our most sublime 
affections ? All the laborious and vain solicitudes of a present 
life woidd come to an end. The exit from this world to the 
other being in every man's power, the gulf would be quickly 
shot ; but nature has involved it in obscurity, and has planted 
doubt and apprehension to guard the passage."* 
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[CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSION OF BOOK THIRD.— WHY LITTLE NEED BE ADDED 
CONCERNING THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT THE DEITY.J 

After the view wliich has been given of the principles of 
Natural Religion, little remains to be added concerning the 
Duties which respect the Deity. To employ our faculties in 
studying those evidences of power, of wisdom, and of goodness 
which he has displayed in his work?, as it is the foundation in 
other instances of our sense of religious obligation, so it is in 
itself a duty incumbent on us as reasonable and moral beings, 
capable of recognising the existence of an Almighty Cause, and 
of feeling corresponding sentiments of devotion. By those who 
entertain just opinions on this subject, the following practical 
consequences, which comprehend some of the chief effect's of 
religion on the temi)er and conduct, will be readily admitted as 
self-evident propositions. 

In the^r^^ place, if the Deity be possessed of infinite moral 
excellence, we must feel towards him, in an infinite degree, all 
those affections of love, gratitude, and confidence, which are 
excited by the imperfect worth we observe among our fellow- 
creatures ; for it is by conceiving all that is benevolent and 
amiable in man raised to the highest perfection that we can 
alone form some faint notion of the Divine Nature. To cultivate, 
therefore, an habitual love and reverence of the Supreme Being, 
may be justly considered as the first great branch of morality ; 
nor is the virtue of that man complete, or even consistent with 
itself, in whose mind those sentiments of piety are wanting. 

Piety seems to be considered by Mr. Smith* as founded in 
some degree on those principles of our nature which connect us 

* [Theory of Moral SentwurUSf Part III. chap. v. sixth cilition; in the older 
editions, chap. iii.J 
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with our fellow-creatures. Tlie dejection of mind which ac- , 
companies a state of complete solitude ; the disposition we have 
to impart to others our thoughts and fcelingH ; the (tesire wo 1 
have of other intelligent and moral natures to sympathize with 
our own, — all lead us, in the progress of reason and of moral j 
perception, to establish gradually a mental intercourse with the ] 
Invisible Witness and Judge of our Condnct. An habitual j 
sense of the Divine presence conies at last to be formed. In ' 
every objc-ct or event that we see we trace the hand of the 
Almighty, and in the suggestions of reason and conscience we 
listen to his inspirations. In this intercourse of the heart with 
Gtod, (an intercom'se which enlivens and gladdens the most 
desolato scenes, and which dignifies the duties of the meanest 
station,) the supreme felicity of our nature is to be found ; and 
till it is firmly established there remains a void in every breast 
which nothing earthly can supply ; — a consideration which 
proves that religion has a foundation in the original principles j 
of our constitution, while it affords us a presage of that ira-. 
mortal happinens which Providence has destined to he the , 
reward of virtue. 

Secondly, Although religion can with no propriety be'con- 
sidered as the sule foundation of morality, yet, when we are i 
convinced that God is infinitely good, and that he is the fiiend 
and protector of virtue, this belief affords the most powerfnl 
inducements to tlie practice of every branch of our duty. It ( 
leads us to consider conscience as the vicegerent of God, and to ' 
attend to its suggestions as to the commands of that Being | 
from whom wc have received our existence, and the great 
object of whose government is lo promote the happiness and 
tlie perfection of his whole creation. 

These considerations not only are addressed to our gratitude, 
but awaken in the mind a sentiment of universal benevolence, 1 
and muko us feel a relation to every part of the uuiveise. In 
doing our duty we conceive ourselves as fellow-worltors with ' 
the Deity, and as willing instruments in his bauds for pro-^ i 
moting the benevolent puri)oses of bis administration. This is 
that sublime sentiment of piety and benevolence which we J 
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meet with so often in the writings of the ancient Stoics. ** Sliall 
any one," says Antoninus, " say. Oh beloved city of Cecropa ! 
and wilt not thou say, Oh beloved city ofOodT"^ 

In this manner it appears that a sense of religion is favour- 
able to the practice of virtue in tivo respects ; firat^ by leading 
us to consider every act of duty as an expression of gratitude 
to God ; and, secondly, as leading us to regard ourselves as 
parts of that universal system of which he is tlie Author and 
Governor. There is another respect in which it is calculated 
to influence our conduct very powerfully, as it is addressed to 
our hopes and fears. In this view religion is a species of 
authoritative lata enforced by the most awful sanctions, and of 
which it is impossible for us by any art to elude the penalties. 
In the case of the lower orders of men, who are incapable of 
abstract speculation, and whose moral feelings cannot be sup- 
posed to have received much cultivation, it is cliiefly this view 
of religion, as addressed to their hopes and fears, that secures 
a faithful discharge of their duties as members of society. In 
vain would the civil magistrate attempt to preserve the order 
of society by annexing the penalty of death to heinous offences, 
if men in general apprehended that there was nothing to be 
feared beyond the grave. And it is of importance to remark, 
that this observation applies with peculiar force to the lower 
orders, who have commonly much less attachment to life than 
their superiors. Of this truth all wise legislators, both ancient 
and modern, have been aware, and have seen the necessity of 
maintaining a sense of religion among their fellow-citizens as 
the most powerful of all supports to the political order. " Ut 
aliqua in vita formido improbis esset posita, apud inferos ejus- 
modi qmedam illi antiqui supplicia impiis constituta esse 
voluerunt ; quod videlicet intelligebant, his remotis, non esse 
mortem ipsam pertimescendam."^ They, on the other hand, 

• [De Rehu8 Suis, Lib. IV. § xxiii.J guilt incurred by those who, by ex- 

^ Cicero, Catiltnaria, iv. posing to ridicule the fabulous mjtho- 

With these views it is not surprising logy which formed the popular creed 

that some of the wisest of the heathen among their con temporaricn, endangered 

writers should have expressed them- the authority of those moral principles 

selves 10 very strongly concerning the which were identified with it in th« 
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who have laboured to looeen the bands of society, have found I 
it necessiiry to begio with perverting or destrojnng the natural I 
sentimenta of the mind with respect to a future retiibution. I 
In a^s where the religious principles of the nudtitude ^ 
too firmly rivettcd to be entirely eradicated, they have incul- 
cated tliDological dogmas subversive of moral distinctions, as ia 
the case of the Autiuoraian teachers during our own civil wars. 
In other and more recent instances they have avowedly at- 
tempted to establish a system of Atheism. So true is the old 
observation, that the extremes of superstition and of inddelity 
imite iu their tendency ; and so completely verified are now 
the apprehensions which were expressed eighty years ago by 
Bishop Butler, that the spirit of irreligiou, (which in his time 
was beginning to grow faehionablo among the higher ranks,) 
might produce some time or other political disorders similar j 
to those which arose from religious lanaticism in the preceding J 
century.* 

A prediction by a later writer of genius and discernment, 
and one well acquainted with the princii>leB and manners of 
the world, is not unworthy of attention in the present times, in 
which we iiave seen it very remarkably verified in numberlesi | 



TUlgar telipf. There is good reason 
far ihiuViiig that tlia secret communi- 
csted to the inidal«il in the EJeuiEninn 
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instances. " I shall say nothing at present of the lower ranks 
of mankind. Though they have not yet got into the fashion of 
laughing at religion, and treating it with scorn and contempt, 
and I believe are too serious a set of creatures ever to come 
into it, }'et we are not to imagine but that the contempt it is 
held Id by those whose examples they are too apt to imitate, 
will in time utterly shake their principles, and render them, if 
not as profane, at least as corrupt as their betters. When this 
event happens, and we begin to feel the eflfects of it in our 
dealings with them, those toho have done the mischief will 
find the necessity at last of turning religious in their own 
defence, and (for want of a better principle) to set an ex- 
ample of piety and good morals for their own interest and 
convenience."^ 

Nor is it merely in restraining men from grosser outrages 
that a sense of religion operates as a compulsory law. With- 
out a secret impression (of which it is impossible that the 
human mind can divest itself) that there is at all times an in- 
visible withess of our thoughts, it is probable that the virtue of 
the best of men would often yield to temptation. Even amidst 
the darkness of the heathen world Xenophon had recourse to 
this impression, to account for the inflexible integrity of So- 
crates, when he sat as one of the judges in the celebrated trial 
of the naval commanders. " Having taken," says Xenophon, 
" as was customary, the senatorial oath, by which he bound 
himself to act in all things conformably to the laws, and arriv- 
ing in his turn to be president of the assembly of the people, 
he boldly refused to give his suffrage to the iniquitous sen- 
tence which condemned the nine captains, being neither in- 
timidated by the menaces of the great, nor the fury of the 
people, but steadily preferring the sanctity of an oath to the 
safety of his person. For he was persuaded the gods watched 
over the aflfairs of men in a way altogether different from what 
the vulgar imagined ; for while these limited their knowledge 
to some particulars only, Socrates, on the contrary, extended it 
to all, firmly persuaded that they are everywhere present, and 

* Storno's S^'rmana. 
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that every word, every action, nay, even our most retired deli-^ 

beralioDs were open to their view,"* 

In the [third and] last place, a seuse of religion, where it is ' 
sincere, will neceBsarily be attended with n compU'te reBifcnatioD 
of our own will to that of the Deity, as it teaches us to r^ard 
every event, even the most aiflictiug, aa calculated to promote 
beneficent purposes, wliich we are unable to comprehend, and 
to promote, finally, the perfection and happiness of our own 
natiu'e. This is the best, and indecil the only rational founda- 
tion of fortitude. Nay, it may he safely aflirnied, (as Socrates 
long ago observed in the Phtsdon of Plato, [§ xv. Wyttenbach ; 
§ 36, Bekker, Ac.]) that whoever founds his fortitude on any- J 
thing else is only valiant ihrovyh /ear. In other words, hej 
exposes himself to danger, merely from a regard to the opinioa " 
of others, and of consequence wants that internal principle of 
heroism which can alone arm the mind with patience under 
those misfortunes which it is condemned to bear iu solitude, or 
under sorrows which prudence conceals from the public eye. J 
But to the man who believes that everything is ordered for the I 
best, and that his existence and happiness are in the hands of -i 
a Being who watches over him with tiie care of a parent, the f 
difficulties and dangers of life only serve to call forth the latent I 
powers of the soul, by reminding him of the prize for which he ■] 
comtmts, and of that beneficent Providence by which the cou- 
flict was appointed. 



The view which I have given of Religion as forming the | 
jirst and chief branch of Moral i^H^y, and as contributing in ita 
turn most jmwcrfuUy to promote the pi-actice of every virtue, 
is equally consonant to the spirit of the Sacred Writings, and 
te the most obvious dictates of reason and conscience ; and 
accordingly it ia sanctioned by the authority of all those pbi- 
loaophcrs of antiquity who devoted their talents to the im- 
provement and happiness of mankind. " It should never be I 

• [Memorabilui, Lib. I. onp. i. |§ 18, 19.) 
t [Pope, Ei*ay on Mun, Ep. i. S87,] 
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thoaght," says Plato in one of his Dialogues, " that there is 
any branch of human virtue of greater importance than piety 
towards the Deity/'* The chief article of the Umvritten Law 
mentioned by Socrates^ is, " that the gods ought to be wor- 
8hipi)ed." — " This," he says, ** is acknowledged everywhere, 
and received by all men as the first command." And to the 
same purpose Cicero, in the first book of his Offices^ places in 
the first rank of duties those we owe to the Immortal Gods. 
" In ipsa communitate sunt gradus officiorura ex quibus, quid 
cuique praestet, iutelligi possit: ut prima Diis immortalibus ; 
secunda patrii^; tertia panentibus ; deinceps gradatim reliquis 
debeantur."^ 

The elevation of mind which some of the most illustrious 
characters of antiquity derived from their religious principles, 
however imperfect and erroneous, and the weight which these 
principles gave them in their public and political capacity, are 
remarked by many ancient writers^ and such, I apprehend, 
will be always found to be the case when the personal import- 
ance of the individual rests on the basis of public opinion. 
" But he," says Plutarch, " who was most conversant with 
Pericles, and most contributed to give him a grandeur of mind, 
and to make his high spirit for governing the popular assem- 
blies more weighty and authoritative ; in a word, who exalted his 
ideas and raised at the same time the dignity of his demeanour : 
The person who did this was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, 
whom the people of tliat age reverenced as the first who made 
Mind or Inklkct (in opposition to Chance) a principle in the 
formation and government of the univer8e."t 

The extraordinary respect which the Romans, during their 
period of greatest glory, entertained for religion, (false as their 
own system was in its mythological foundations, and erroneous 
in many of its practical tendencies,) has been often taken notice 
of as one of the principal sources of their private and public 

* [EpinomiBt § 11] t [In Pericle ; Opera, Tom. T. p. 154, 

editiones Xylandri. Not literally trnns- 

* Xenophon, Mentor. Lib. IV. cap. ir. lated : Plutarch says, that Anazngoras 

* Cap. ult. wn$ eailfd N#»?f, &c.] 

VOL. VII. F 
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virtues. "The Spaniards," Bays Cicero, "exceed uh in num- 
bere ; tlie Gauls in the glory of war ; but we surpass all Diitiona I 
Id that wisdom by which we have learned that all things are J 
governed and directed by the immortal gods."' 

In the later periods of their hiatoryj this reverence for reli- j 
gion, together with the other virtues which gave them the j 
empire of the world, was in a great measure lost ; and we con- 
tinually find their orators nud historians drawing a melancholy 
contrast between the degeneracy of their manners and those of 
their ancestors. In the account which Livy has gi\'en of the 
consulate of Q. Cincinnatus, he mentions an attempt which the 
tribunes made to persuade the people that they were not bound 
by their military oath to follow the Consul to the field, because ] 
they had taken that oath when he was a private man. But, how- 
ever agreeable this doctrine might he to their inclinations, and 
however strongly recommended to tliera hy the sanction of their 
own popuhir magistrates, we find that their reverence for the 
religion of an oath led them to treat the doctrine as nothing 
better than a cavil. Livy's reflection on this occasion is re- 
markable ; " Nondum hasc, quia nunc tenet seculum, negligen- 
tta DeQm venerat : nee interpretando sibi quisqne jusjurandum 
leges aptas faciebat, sed suos potius mores ad ea at 
dabat."^ 

How completely the sense of religion was afterwards extin- 
guish! d among the same people, and how intimately this change 
in their clinractcr was connected with that political profligacy 
which ended in the ruin of the commonwealth, may be col- 
lected from many passages in the writings of Cicero. "Nun- 
quam audivi in Epicuri Scbola Lycurgum, Solonem, Miltiadem, 
Thetnistoclem, E])arainondani, nominari ; qui in ore sunt cete- 
rorum omnium phil(>so])horum."* In his own times, he tells 
us, " that the portrait of Epicurus was not only a c 
article of furniture in their houses, but that it formed a common , 
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' "Sod piptate ae religions, ntqii* Buperavimus." — Ontio Dt SarutpituM i 

hnc una SHpiEnliu, qaod Deurum irnmor- SetpmuU, cap. ix. 

Ulium numine omnis rcgi gubemnriquB ' Hiit Lib. III. cap. ix. 

penpeiiiiiui, omnca gentin ii(itioneK(|aa ' De Fin. Lib. IT. cap. iii. 
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ornament to their rings and vases." — "Nee tamen Epicuri 
licet oblivisci, si cupiam : cujus imaginem non modo in 
tabulis nostri familiares, sed etiam in poculis ct in annulis 
habent."^ 

A review of the political conduct of the distinguished men 
who apj)eared at this period, and a comparison of the parts 
which they acted with the philosophical principles they pro- 
fessed, furnishes an instructive comment on these observations ; 
and goes far to warrant the general inference, that wherever 
the same pernicious philosophy extends its influence widely 
among the great body of a people, men are unfitted to enjoy 
the blessings of rational freedom, and are prepared either to run 
into the excesses of democratical anarchy, or (what is the na- 
tural and inevitable consequences of such excesses) to submit 
quietly to the yoke of a despotic master. 

This last obser\'ation I shall have occasion to illustrate after- 
wards, when I come to contrast the practical tendency of the 
school of Epicurus with that of Zeno. 

* Iliid. Tiib. V. cap. i. 



BOOK FOURTH. 

[OF OUR DUTIES TO MEN; TO WIT, THOSE WHICH RESPECT 
OUR FELLOW-CREATURES, AND THOSE WHICH RESPECT OUR- 
SELVES.] 

[part I.] — OF THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT OUR FELLOW- 

CREATUREa 

Under this title it is not proposed to give a complete enu- 
meration of our social duties, but only to point out some of the 
most important, chiefly with a view to show the imperfections 
of those systems of morals which attempt to resolve the whole 
of virtue into one particular principle. Among these, that 
which resolves Virtue into Benevolence is undoubtedly the most 
amiable j but even this system will appear, from the following 
remarks, to be not only inconsistent with tnith, but to lead to 
dangerous consequences. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF BENEVOLENCE. 



Beneficence is so important a branch of virtue, that it has 
been supposed by some moralists to constitute the whole of it. 
According to these writers, good-will to mankind is the only 
immediate object of moral approbation ; and the obligation of 
all our other moral duties arises entirely from their apprehended 
tendency to promote the happiness of society. 

Among the most eminent partisans of this system in modern 
times, Mr. Smith mentions particularly Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
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Dr. Henry More, and Mr. John Smith of Cambridge ; " but of 
all its patrons," he observes, "ancient or modern. Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson was undoubtedly beyond all comparison the most 
acute, the most distinct, the most philosophical, and, what is of 
the greatest con8e<luence of all, the soberest and most judicious."^ 

In favour of this system Mr. Smith acknowledges that there 
aie many appearances in human nature which at first sight 
seem strongly to support it, and of some of these appearances 
Dr. Hutcheson avails himself with much acuteness and plausi- 
bility, let, Whenever in any action, supposed to proceed from 
benevolent affections, some other motive is discovered, our sense 
of the merit of this action is just so far diminished as this mo- 
tive is believed to have influenced it. 2d, When those actions, 
on the contrary, which are commonly supposed to proceed from 
a selfish motive are discovered to have arisen from a benevolent 
one, it generally enhances our sense of their merit. Lastly, it 
was urged by Dr. Hutcheson, that in all casuistical disputes 
concerning the rectitude of conduct, the ultimate appeal is uni- 
formly made to utility. In the later debates, for example, about 
passive obedience and the right of resistance, the sole point in 
controversy among men of sense was, whether universal sub- 
mission would probably be attended with greater evils than tem- 
porary insurrections when privileges were invaded. Whether 
what, upon the whole, tended most to the happiness of mankind 
was not also morally good, was never once made a question. 

Since Benevolence, therefore, was the only motive which could 
bestow upon any action the character of virtue, the greater the 
benevolence which was evidenced by any action, the greater the 
praise which must belong to it. 

In directing all our actions to promote the greatest possible 
good, — in submitting all inferior affections to the desire of the 
general happiness of mankind, — in regarding one's-self as but 
one of the many whose prosperity was to be pursued no farther 
than it was consistent with, or conducive to that of the whole, 
consisted the jxjrfection of virtue. 

^ Theory of Moral SentimenUy Part sixth edit. [In tbe older editions, Part 
VIT. sect. ii. fchap. 3, Vol. ii. p. 286,] ' VI. sect. ii. chap. 8.] 
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Dr, Ilutclieson held farther, that Self-love was a jiriticiple 
which couh! never be virtuous iu any degree or lo any direction. 
This maxim he carried bo far as to aBHert, that even a regard 
to the pleasure of se It- approbation, to the comfortable applaums 
of our own consciences, dimininbes the merit of a benevolent 
action. " In the common judgments of mankind, however," 
snys Mr. Smith, "this regard to the a]iprobation of our owo 
minds is 60 fur from being considered as what can, in any 
respect, diminish the virtue of any action, that it is rather looked 
npoQ as the sole motive which deserves the appellation of 
virtuous."* 

Of the truth and correctness of these principles Dr. Hutche- 
Bon was so fully convinced, that-, in conformity to them, he ha» 
offered some algebraical formulas for computing mathematically 
the morality of actions. Of this very extraordinary attempt, 
the following axioms, which he premises to his formulas, may 
serve as a sufficient specimen, 

1. The moral importance of any agent, or the quantity of 
public good produced by him, is in a compound ratio of hia: 
benevolence and abilities, or M (moment of good) = B x A, 

2. In like manner, the moment of private good or interest 
produced by any person to himself is in a compound ratio of 
his self-love and ability, or I = S X A. 

3. When, in comparing the virtue of two agents, the abilitieOTi 
are equal, the moment of public good produced by them in liktf-j 
circumstances, is as the benevolence, or M = B X 1. 

4. When liencvolence in two agents is equal, and other cir- 
cumstances alike, the moment of public good is as the abiliUes, 
or M = A X 1. 

5. The virtue, then, of agents, or their benevolence, is always ] 
directly as the moment of good produced in like circumstA&ce^ 
and inversely as their abilities, or B = " 

Aa Dr. Hutcheson'a example in the use of these formulas has 
not been followed by any of his successors, it is unnecessary to' 
employ any argimients to expose the absurdity of this uneuo-' 



• ( TAwrt/ of .Voral HftOiments. Part 
I. Heel. ii. chnp. 3, Vu), H. p, 2r'3, 
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L-esefiil innovation in tlie usual language of Ethicii.' It is of 
more consequence to direct our atteulion to the Eubstanco of Qvs 
doctrine which it was tlie great object of the ingenious author 
to establish. 

Ami, in the first place, the necessary and obvious consequences 
to which this account of virtue loads, st^m to furnish a satisfac- 
tory proof of itA unsoundness. For if the merit of an action 
depends on no other circumstance than the quantity of good 
intended by the agent, then the rectitude of an action can in 
no case be influencetl by the mutual relations of the jutrties ; a 
conclusion contradicted by the universal judgrat-nt of mankind 
in fiivoiir of the paramount obligation of various other duties. 
It is sufficient to mention the obligations of gratitude, of vera- 
city, and of justica* Unless we admit th^ie dutiea to be imme- 
diately obligatory, we must admit the maxim, that a good end 
may sanctify any means necessury for its attainment j or, in 
other words, that it would be lawful for us to dispense with tlie 
obligations of veracity and justice wlienever, by doing so, we 
Imd a prospect of promoting any of the essential intere&tii of 
society. 

With respect to this maxim I would only ask, is it probable 
apn'ori, that tlio Wise and Beneficent Author of the Universe 
should have left the conduct of such a fallible aud short-sighted 
creature as man to he regulated by no other principle than the 
private opinion of each individual with re8{>cct to the expedi- 
ency of his actions ? Or, in other words, by the conjectures 
which the Individual might form on tlie good or evil resulting, 
on Ihc w/iole^ from an endless train of future contingencies ? 
Were this the case, the opinions of mankind eoncoruing the 
rules of morality woidd he aa various as their Judgments cou- 



> [See An Inquiry into the Oriffinat 
0/ our Idfot of Btavty and Virtiu. 
Trcaliult. aect, !ii. p. IBS, ni;.; second 
edition, 1716.] — Dr. HuteheMin'a kt- 
tempt to inlToduce tlio languago of 
taathcDuilicB inio uior.-ilE giru ocuuiion 
to ■ Taluabla Easxy on Proper and Im- 
pToprr Quantity, by ih* Intc Dr. Rcid. 
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ceruing the probable itisae of tbe most doubtful and diHicult I 
detemii nation in politics. Numlierlcss cnses might be fancied J 
in which n person would not ouly ditim merit to himself, but I 
actually possess it, in consequence of actions wliich are generally j 
regarded with indignation and ahhovronce. Even men of tha ] 
soundest judgment and mMHt ((enetratiug sagacity might fre- 
quently be led to the perpetration of enormities, if they 1 
other standard of right and wrong but what they derived from J 
their own uncertain anticipations of futurity. And wheD ' 
consider how small the uuriber of nuch luen is, in companBOO I 
of those whoso undei-st«ndinga are jwfrverted by the prejudices ] 
of education, and by tlieir own selfish passions, it is easy to aee I 
what a scene of anarchy the world would become. Surely if I 
the Deity inf*'nded the happiness of his creatures, he would not f 
build the order (I may say the existence) of society on so p^t^- 1 
carious a foundation. And here it deserves particularly to be | 
mentioned, that one of Uie arguments commonly produced ia J 
support of the scbenie is drawn from the benevolence of God,. 
Benevolence, we are told, induced the Deity to call the univCTso I 
into existence, and benevolence is the great law of his govern- I 
ment: and as rii-tue in man must consist in conformity to the J 
will of God, in imitating his moral perfections to the utmost of I 
our power, it is concluded that virtue and benevolence are the f 
same. But the premises here lead to a conclusion directly op- J 
positc ; for if the hai)pincss of mankind be the great end for H 
which they are brought into being, it is presumable that the 
rules of their conduct are of such a nature as to be obvious to 
the capacities of all men of sincere and well-ilispoaed minds. 
Accordingly we tiud, (and the (act is in a pccidiar degree J 
worthy of attention,) that while the theory of Ethics involves .1 
some of the most abstruse questions which have ever employed J 
the human faculties, the moral judgments and moral feelings J 
of the most distant ages and nations, with respect to all the I 
most essential duties of life, are one and the same.^ 

The reasonableness of the foregoing conclusion will be muclu 
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confirmed if we consider how much the happiness of mankind 
is often left to depend on the will of one or of a few individuals. 
The best men in such circumstances, when invested with ab- 
solute power, might be rendered curses to the world by san- 
guine plans of beneficence ; and the ambitious and designing 
would be supplied with s|)ecious pretences to justify the most 
cruel and tyrannical measures. In truth, it is this very plea 
of benevolent intention which has been employed to palliate, or 
rather to sanctity, the conduct of the greatest scourges of the 
human race. It is this very plea which in former times lighted 
up the fires of the Inquisition ; and which in our own age has 
furnished a pretence for outrages against all the principles of 
justice and all the feelings of humanity. 

These arguments are urged with great ingenuity, and with 
irresistible force of reasoning, by Mr. Gisborne, in his remarks 
on Dr. Paley's scheme of morals. 

It may perhaps be urged that a regard to Utility would lead 
to an invariable adherence to the rules of veracity, gratitude, 
and justice ; because in this way more good is produced on the 
whole than could be obtained by any occasional deviations from 
them ; that it is this idea of utility which first leads us to 
approve of these virtues ; and that afterwards habit, or the 
association of ideas, makes us observe their rules without think- 
ing of consequences. But is not this to adopt that mode of 
reasoning wliicli Hutcheson censures so severely in the selfish 
philosophers ?* According to them we labour to promote the 
public prosperity, because we believe our own to be intimately 
connected with it. They acknowledge, at the same time, that 
we often make a real sacrifice of private to public advantage, 
and that we often exert ourselves in the public service without 
once thinking of our own interest. But all this they explain 
by habits and associations, which operate in this case as they 
do* in the case of the miser, who, although his attachment to 

♦ [See Inquiry ^ &c., Treat i'ho II. tiont on the Moral Setue; — bis Latin 

Concerning Moral Good and Evil^ Text I^ok, PhUosophia Moralis In- 

S«ct8. i. ii. ; — also An Eisay on the atilutio comptmdiaria ; and his posthu- 

Piitinont aud Affpct/'omt with lUuttra- mous System of Mond Philoiopky,] 
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money was originall; founded on the consideration of its uses, 
yet continues to accumulate wealth without once thinking of 
the enda to which it is aubscnient, and indeed long after he is 
able to enjoy those comforts which it can purchase. 

Now the fallaciouanesa of this mode of reasoning has been 
pointed out by Dr. Hutcheson with great clearness and force ; 
and the argument he employs against it may with great justice 
be turned against himself. lo general the safest rule we can 
follow in our inquiries concerning the principles of human con- 
duct, is to acquiesce, in the first instance, in the plain and 
obvious appearance of facts ; and if these conclusions are in- 
accurate, to correct them gradually in proportion as a more 
attentive examination of our subject discovers to us the preju- 
dices which education and accidental associations have blended 
with the truth. It is at least a presumption in favour of any 
system concerning the mind, that it folia in toith the Tiatural 
apprehensioTis of mankind in, all countries and a^es ; — and I 
believe it will commonly he found that these are the systems 
which, in the progress of human reason, are justified by the 
most profound and enlightened philosophy, I state this obser- 
vation with the greater confidence, as it coincides with the 
following admirable remark of Mr. Hume, — an author who had 
certainly no interest in inculcating such a doctrine, as be seems 
to have paid very little attention to it in the couriie of his own 
speculations. 

" The case is not the same in Moral Philosophy as in Physica. 
Many an hypothesis in nature, contrary to first apj)earancea, 
has been found, on more accurate scrutiny, solid and satisfao- 
tory. Instances of this kind are so frequent that a judicious 
as well as witty philosopher, (Fontenelle,) has ventured to 
affirm, if there be more than one way in which a phienome- 
non may be produced, that there is a general presumption for 
its arising from the causes wliich are the least obvious aad 
familiar. But the presumption always lies on the other side 
in all inquiries concerning the origin of our pns-^ions, and of the 
internal operations of the human mind. The simplest and moat 
obviouH cause which can there be assigned for any pliaQiiome- 
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non is probably the true one. When a philosopher, in the 
explication of his system, is obliged to have recourse to some 
very intricate and refined reflections, and to suppose them 
essential to the production of any passion or emotion, we have 
reason to be extremely on our guard against so fallacious an 
hypothesis. The aflcctions are not susceptible of any impres- 
sion from the refinement of reason or imagination ; and it is 
always found that a vigorous exertion of the latter faculty 
necessarily, from the limited capacity of the human mind, 
destroys all activity in the former. Our pretlominant motive 
or intention is, indeed, frequently concealed from ourselves, 
when it is mingled and confounded with other motives, which 
the mind, from vanity and self-conceit, is desirous of supposing 
more prevalent ; but there is no instance that a concealment of 
this nature has ever arisen from the abstruscness and intricacy 
of the motive. A man that has lost a friend and patron may 
flatter himself that all his grief arises from generous sentiments, 
without any mixture of narrow or interested considerations ; 
but a man that grieves for a valuable friend who needed his 
patronage and protection, how can we suppose that his pas- 
sionate tenderness arises from some metaphysical regards to a 
self-interest which has no foundation or reality ? We may as 
well imagine that minute wheels and springs, like those of a 
watch, give motion to a loaded waggon, as account for the 
origin of passion from such abstruse reflections."* 

In this passage Mr. Hume has censured very justly the 
theories which resolve the whole of human conduct into Self- 
love, and I apprehend that the same censure may be extended 
to that more amiable system which supposes our approba- 
tion of justice and veracity, and all our other duties, to arise 
from their apprehended tendency to promote the Happiness^f 
Society. 

But although it is not any views of Utility which originally 
lead us to approve of veracity and justice, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, that, when a philosopher has once satisfied him- 

^ [EstaySf Vol. IT., Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals; Appendix ii. 
Of Self-Love.] 
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self with respect to their real tcudency, this conaideratioii 
atrongtliena very mucli his sense of their obligation. Ami he 
may sometimes End it ueceBsary to cull this consideration to 
hiB aid when he ia in danger of deiiartiog from general rules; I 
as in the case of a Judge who is in dauger of yielding to the I 
impulse of compassion, till he opposes to it another benevolent 
affection of a more extensive nature, by reflecting on the 
expediency of adhering to the general rules of justice. 

That tlie practice of veracity and justice, and of all our 
other duties, is useful to mankinti, is acknowledged by morallBta 
of all di?scri()tionB ; and there is good reason for believing, that, 
if a person saw all the consequences of his actions, he would 
perceive that an adherence to thuir rules is usefiil and advan- 
tageous on the whole, even in those cases in which his limited 
viewH incline him to think otherwise. The same obrervatioa 
may be ajijilied to eel/~i7iteresl, that the most effectual way 
of promoting it is to observe religiously the obligations of I 
morality ; and these are both very striking instances of that i 
unity of design which is conspicuous both in the moral and : 
natural world. This makes it an easy matter for a philosopher 
to give a plausible explanation of all our duties from one^ I 
principle, because the general tendency of all of them is to de- I 
termine us to the same course of life. That benevolence majf' j 
be the sole principle of action in the Deity is pofisible, (although I 
when we affirm that it is so we go beyond our depth ;) but the I 
case is obviously very different with mankind. If the hypo- i 
thesis be just with respect to the Deity, we must suppose that' J 
he enjoined the duties of veracity and justice, not on account of 1 
their intrinsic rectitude, but of their utility. But still with J 
respect to man they are iiidispcusable laws, for he has an im- 
molate perception of their rectitude. Aud indeed if he had | 
not, but were left to de<luce their rectitude from the ooi 
quencea which they have a tendency to produce, we may I 
venture to affirm that there would not be enough of virtue left^ 
in the world to hold society together. 

It is remarked by Mr. Smith in a passage formerly quoted,* 

" 1 1", in;) , wbcrp fnttlier refereiircn iiri- giveu.] 
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and which cannot be too frequently recalled to the reader's 
attention, that " although, in accounting for the operations of 
Bodies, we never fail to distinguish the EflScient from the Final 
Cause, in accounting for those of the Mind we are very apt to 
confound these two different things with one another. When 
by natural principles we are led to advance those ends which a 
refined and enlightened reason would recommend to us, we are 
very apt to impute to that reason, as to their efficient cause, 
the sentiments and actions by which we advance those ends, 
and to imagine that to be the wisdom of man which in reality 
is the wisdom of God. Upon a superficial view this cause 
seems sufficient to produce the effects which are ascribed to it, 
and the system of human nature seems to be more simple and 
agreeable when all its different operations are in this manner 
deduced from a single princi])le." 

The remarks which I have now made with respect to Dr. 
Hutcheson's philosophy are applicable, with some slight altera- 
tions, to a considerable variety of Moral Systems which have 
been offered to the world under very different forms ; but which 
agree with each other in deriving the practical rules of virtuous 
conduct from considerations of Utility. All of these systems 
are but modifications of the old doctrine which resolves the 
whole of Virtue into Benevolence. 

This theory of Utility (which is of a very ancient date, and 
which in modern times has derived much celebrity from the 
genius of Mr. Hume) has been revived more recently by Mr. 
Qt)dwin, and by the late Dr. Paley. Widely as these two 
writers differ in the source whence they derive their riJe of con- 
duct, and the sanctions by which they enforce its observance, 
they are perfectly agreed about its paramount authority over 
every other principle of action. " Whatever is expedient," says 
Dr. Paley, " is right. It is the utility of any moral rule alone 
which constitutes the obligation of it."^ . . . . " But then, it 
must be expedient on the ivhole, at the long run, in all its 
effects, collateral and remote, as well as those which are^imme- 

^ Prineiplea of Moral and PoliHcal Philosophy ^ Vol. I. p. 70. 5tfa edition 
[Book II. chnp. Ti.] 
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diate and direct, as it is obvious that, in computing conse- 
quences, it makes ii<i difference in wlmt way or at what distaitce 
they ensile."^ Mr. Godwin haa nowhere expressed himself on 
this fundamentitl questioa of practical ethics in terms more 
decided and imqualified- 

The observations quoted from Mr. Smith on tlie pronenessof 
the mind, in moral specidutions, to confound togetlier Efficient 
and Final Causes, furnish a key to the chief difficulty by which 
the patrons of this sirecious but very dangerous system have 
been misled. 

Of this theory of utility, bo strongly recommended to some 
by the powerful talents of Hume, and to others by the well- 
merited popwlarily of Piiley, the most sati.-^factory of all refuta- 
tions is to Ije found in the work of Mr. Godwin. It la unneces- 
sary to inquire how far the practical lessons he has inculcated 
are logically inferred from his fundamental principle ; for 
although I apprehend much might be objected to these, even 
on his own hypothesis, yet if such be the conclusions to which, 
in the judgment of so acute a rcasoner, it appear^ to lead 
with demonstrative evidence, nothing further is requisite to 
illustrate the practical tendency of a system, which, absolving 
men from the obligations imposed on them with so command- 
ing an authority by the moral constitntion of human nature, 
abandons every individual to the guidance of his own narrow i 
views concerning the complicated interests of political society.* 

' Iliid, p, 78. [Bunk II. chap, viii.] mny pouiUj nriie.in wliich Chcgenonl 

In annllier put of ihia norlc Dr. t«adenc7 isoutweiglisd bjr the oianniV 1 

Ftltj explicitly aaicrls, that trerg orUie pu-ticnlar miaeHur; iind of coum 1 

ronrat rule is linblo lo bo suprrBPcled in where ultimate ntilitir reixlvn il M 1 

pajliculor casvt od the ground of pxpe- miioU nn net uf duty to break the ml*, 1 

diencf . " Marat philcnoph; cannot pni- u it ia on olhcr occaiiiona to abaerta 1 

nounce thnt anj ruin nf morality [s no il."— Vol. 11. p. 411. [ftjok VL chap. 

ri^d ao lo hcnil tn nn excfpliooa; nor, lii] 
on the other hand, i»n she comprise * It is reninrkable thai Mr, Httnie,t7 

thcae esoepliona within any previous far Ihs ableat advocnle for the tlieorj ill 

dcBcriplinn, She conr^sMiB that the quealioD, baa in'Iirectly acknowlcdgad 

obligation of ererylaw dppenda upon ita ila ineonslstencj wiih some oIiImii 

ultimale ulihty ; that this iitilitr having important fiu'la vhich it prorvstea to es- | 

n finite nnd dnterminnte value, silua- pluiB. " Though the Heart," h< ob- I 

tjnns ma; be Feigned, and consequently aervoa in the fiflb leclion ef hia I\ 
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Among the practical consequences which Dr. Paley deduces 
from the same principle, there are some which to my mind are 
not less revolting than those of Mr. Godwin. Such, for exam- 
ple, is the argument by which he controverts the received 
maxim of criminal jurisprudence, that it is better for ten guilty 
persons to escape than /or one innocent man to suffer. But on 
this subject I need not enlarge. The sophistry, and I am sorry 
to add, the reckless inhumanity displayed in this part of Paley's 
work, have been triumphantly exposed by that great and good 
man Sir Samuel Romilly ; — a man whom, long before his talents 
and worth were known to the public, I admired and loved, and 
whose memory I shall never cease to revere.^ 

From this digression (if it can be called a digression) with 
respect to the modern doctrine of Utility, I return to Dr. Hut- 
cheson's scheme of Benevolence, by which the theory of Mr. 
Hume was plainly suggested, and to which all the more modem 
modifications of the same principle may be traced. Indeed, the 
theory of Utility must tacitly take for granted the scheme of 
Benevolence, in order to be complete and consistent. For 



concerning Morabf " takes no part en- 
tirely with those general notions, nor 
regulates all its love and hatred by the 
universal abstract differences of vice 
and virtue, without regard to self, and 
the persons with whom we are more in- 
timately connected, yet have these moral 
differences a considerable influence, and 
being sufficient at least for discourse, 
serve all the purposes in company, in 
the theatre, and in the schools." On 
this passage the following very curious 
note [Note £ £] is to be found at the 
end of the volume ; a note (by the way) 
which deserves to be added to the other 
proofs already given of the irresistible 
influence which the doctrine of Final 
Causes occasionally exercises over the 
most sceptical minds. " It is wisely 
ordained by nature^ that private con- 
nexions should commonly prevail over 
universal views and considerations, 



otherwise our affections and actions 
would be dissipated and lost for want of 
a proper limited object." Does not this 
remark imply an acknowledgment, ^rA't, 
That the principle of general expedi- 
ency (the $ole principle of virtuous con- 
duct, according to Mr. Hume, in our 
roost important transactions with our 
fellow-creatures) would not contribute 
to the happiness of society if men should 
commonly act upon it ; and, Becondly^ 
That some provision is made in our 
moral constitution that we shall, in 
fact, be influenced by other motives 
in discharging the offices of private 
life ? 

' Observations on the Criminal Ixno 
of England as it relates to Capital 
Punishments^ and on the way in which 
it is administered. Printed for Cadell 
and Da vies, 1810. See in particular 
Note D. 
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whence the obligation to coneult general utility, hut from the 
peculiar apiirobation with which the duty of benevolence is I 
regarded ? 

To the strictures already offered on Hutcheson'a writings, I \ 
have only to add, that he seems to codbiJit Virtue ae a quality I 
of our Affectionn, whereas it is really a quality of our Actions ; 
or (perhaps in strict propriety) of those Dispositions froin which | 
our actions immediately proceed Our benevolent affectioDS J 
are always amiable, but, in bo far as tliey are constitutional, I 
they are certainly in no respect meritorious Indeetl, some ol 1 
them are common to us with the lirutos. When they are pos- ' 
sessed in an eminent degree, we may perhaps consider them a 
a ground of moral esteem, because they indicate the pains which 
has been Iwstowed on their cultivation, an<l a course of active 
virtue in which they have been exercised and strengthened. Oq J 
the contrary, a person who wants them is always an object of I 
horror ; chiijiy because we know they are only to be eradicated 1 
by long habits of profligacy, and parOy in consequence of the 
uneasiness we feel when we see the ordinary ooiirse of nature 
violated, as in a monstrous animal production. It is from these 
two facts that the plausibility of Dr. Hutcheson's language on J 
this subject in a great measure arises ; hut if the facte be accu^l 
rat^ly examined, they wilt be found perfectly consistent witlkS 
the doctrine already laid down, that nothing is an object of« 
moral praise or blame but what depends on our own voluntary I 
exertions ; and of con-sequence, that these terms are not appli-f 
cable to our benevolent or malevolent iiffections, so far as Wft4 
suppose them to result necessarily from our constitutional^ 
frame. 

There is another consideration, too, which, on a superficial J 
view, ap[>ear6 favourable both to Hutcheson's language andl 
systeai, — the peculiar and enthusiastic admiration with wbiclLfl 
ail mankind regard a man of enlightened and active benevo*! 
lence. Such a cliaracter draws upon itself not merely thflfl 
applauses, but the blessings of the woi'ld, and assimilates human ■ 
nature to wliat we conceive of those ministering angels who are! 
the immediate instruments of the Divine goodness and mercy. 
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In order to think with accuracy on this very important point 
of morals, it is necessary to distinguish those benevolent affec- 
tions which urge us to their respective objects by a blind 
impulse, from that rational and enlightened benevolence which 
interests us in the happiness of all mankind, and, indeed, of all 
the orders of sensitive being. This Divine principle of action 
appears but little in the bulk of our species ; for although the 
seeds of it are sown in every breast, it requires long and careful 
cultivation to rear them to maturity, choked as they are by envy, 
by jealousy, by selfishness, and by those contracted views which 
originate in unenlightened schemes of human policy. Clear 
away these noxious weeds, and the genuine benevolence of the 
human heart will appear in all its beauty. No wonder, then, 
that we should regard, with such peculiar sentiments of venera- 
tion, the character of one whom we consider as the sincere and 
unwearied friend of humanity ; for such a character implies the 
existence of all the other virtues, more particularly of candid 
and jvst dispositions towards our fellow-creatures, and implies, 
moreover, a long course of persevering exertion in combating 
prejudice, and in eradicating narrow and malignant passions. 
The gratitude, besides, which all men must feel towards one in 
whose benevolent wishes they know themselves to be compre- 
hended, contributes to enliven the former sentiment of moral 
esteem ; and both together throw so peculiar a lustre on this 
branch of duty, as goes far to account for the origin of those 
systems which represent it as the only direct object of moral 
approbation. 

But what I am chiefly anxious to infer at present from these 
remarks is, that there is nothing in this approbation of a rational 
and enlightened benevolence which at all invalidates the doc- 
trine, that virtue, in all its branches, supposes a course ot 
voluntary exertion under the guidance of a sense of duty. 

It may be worth while to add, before leaving the subject, 
that when a rational and habitual benevolence forms part of a 
character, it will render the conduct perfectly uniform, and will 
exclude the possibility of those inconsistencies that are fre- 
quently observable in individuals who give themselves up to the 

VOL. VII. Q 
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guidance of particular afFectioiiB, either private or pultlic. How I 
often, for example, do we meet with individuals who have great I 
preteuaious to public spirit, and even to humanity, on important 
occasions, who affect au habitual rudeness Jn the common inter- 
couree of society 1 The public spirit of such men cannot possibly 
arise from geouiue benevolence, otherwise the same principle 
of action would extend to every different part of the conduct by 
which the comfort of other men is affected ; and in the case of 
most individuals, the addition they are able to make to human 
happiness, by the constant eserciso of courtesy and gentleness 
to all who are within the sphere of their influence, is of far 
greater amount than all that can result from the more splendid J 
and heroic e.\ertion3 of their beneficence. A similar remark I 
may he applied to such as are possessed of strong private attach- * 
ments and of liumanity to objects in distress, while they have 
no idea of public spirit ; and also to those who lay claim to a 
more than common portion of patriotic zeal, while they avow a 
contempt for the general interests of humanity. In truth, all 
those offices, whether apparently trifling or important, which 
contribute to augment the happiness of our fellow-creatures, — 
civility, gentleness, kindness, humanity, patriotism, universal 
benevolence, — are only diversified espressions of the same diB- 
position, according to the circumstances in which it operate^ 
and the relation which the agent bears to otber& 



CHAPTER II. 

OF JUSTICE. 

The word Justice, in its most extensive signification, de- 
notes that disposition which leads us, in cases where our own 
temper, or passions, or interest, are concerned, to determine 
and to act without being biassed by partial considerations. 

I had occasion formerly to observe, that a desire of our own 
happiness is inseparable from our nature as sensitive and 
rational beings; or, in other words, that it is impossible to 
conceive a being capable of forming the ideas of happiness and 
misery, to whom the one shall not be an object of desire and 
the other of aversion. On the other hand, it is no less evident 
that this desire is a principle belonging to such beings exclu- 
sively ; inasmuch as the very idea of hapjnness, or of tahat ia 
good for man on the whole, presupposes the exercise of reason 
in the mind which is able to perform it ; and as it is only a 
being possessed of the power of self-government which can 
pursue steadily this abstract conception, in opposition to the 
solicitations of present appetite and passion. This rational 
sd/'love (or in other words, this regard to what is good for us 
on the whole) is analogous, in some important respects, to that 
calm benevolence which has been already illustrated. They are 
both characteristical endowments of a rational nature, and they 
both exert an influence over the conduct in proportion as reason 
gains an ascendant over prejudice and error, and over those 
appetites which are common to us and to the brutes. 

The inferior principles of action in our nature have all a 
manifest reference to one or other of these rational principles ; 
for, although they operate without any reflection on our part. 
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they all lead to ends beDeficial to the individual or to society. 
Of thia kind are hunger, tliirst, the desire of knowledge, the 
desire of esteem, pity to the distressed, natural affectloOj and a 
variety of others, Upon the whole, these two great principles 
of action, Self-love aod Benevolence, coincide wonderfully in 
recommending one and the same course of conduct ; and we 
have great reason to beUeve, tliat, if we were acquainted with 
all the remote consoqneuces of our actiona, tliey would be found 
to coincide entirely. There are, however, cases in which there 
seems to he an interference between them ; and in such cases 
the generality of mankind are apt \a be influenced more than 
they ought to be by aulf-love and the principles which are sub- 
sidiary to it. These sometimes load them to act in direct 
opposition to their sense of duty ; but much more frequently 
tliey influence the conduct by suggesting to the judgment i>ar- 
tial and erroneous views of circumstances; and by persuading 
men that the line of their duty coincides witli that which is 
prescribed by interest and incUnation. Of all tliis ijvery man 
capable of reflection must soon be convinced from experience, 
and he will study to correct his judgment in cases in which he 
himself is a party, — either by recollecting the judgments be haa 
formerly passed in similar circumstances on the conduct of 
others, or by stating cases to himself in which his own interest 
and predilections are perfectly left out of the question. Now, 
I use the word jjidice to express that disposition of mind which 
leads a man, where bis own interest or passions ai-e concerned, 
to determine and to act according to those judgments which he 
would have formed of the conduct of another placed in a similar 
situation. 

But although I believe that expedients of this sort are neces- 
sary to the best of men for correcting their moral judgments in 
cases in which they themselves are parties, it will not therefore 
follow, (as I have already observed,^) that our only ideas of 
Right and Wrong with respect to our own conduct ai'e derived 
from our sentiments with respect to the conduct of othera, 

' Vol, 1. pp. 831, 331!. TlicBV pnrngraphs are transcriberi hen for the e^k «f ' 
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" The intention of such expedients is merely to obtain a just 
and fair view of circumstances ; and after this view has been 
obtained, the question still remains, what constitutes the obli- 
gation upon us to act in a particular manner ? It may be said, 
that, from recollecting my own judgments in similar cases in 
which I was concerned, I infer in what light my conduct will 
appear to society ; — that there is an exquisite pleasure annexed 
to mutual sympathy, and that in order to obtain it, in order 
that other men may go along with my conduct, I accommodate 
it not to my own feelings, but to their judgment. Now I ac- 
knowledge that this may account for a man's assuming the 
appearance of virtue, and I believe that something of this sort 
is the real foundation of the rules of good breeding in polished 
society; but in the important concerns of life I apprehend 
there is something more ; for when I have once satisfied my- 
self with respect to the conduct which an impartial judge 
would approve of, I feel that this conduct is right for me, and 
that I am under a moral obligation to put it in practice. If I 
had had recourse to no expedient for correcting my first judg- 
ment, I would still have formed some judgment or other 
of a particular conduct, as right, wrong, or indifferent, and 
the only difference would have been, that I should probably 
have decided improperly from a false or a partial view of the 
case. 

" From these observations I conclude, that the words right^ 
wrong, ought, and ought not, express simple ideas, of which no 
explanation can be given. They are to be found in all lan- 
guages, and it is impossible to carry on any moral speculation 
without them. — Even those authors who have rejected the sup- 
position of a Moral Faculty, and who attempt to account for 
all our moral sentiments by cei*tain modifications of Sympathy, 
find it impossible to avoid the use of these words. Thus when 
it is acknowledged that the propriety of action cannot be deter- 
mined in all cases by the actual judgment of society, and that 
in such cases we must act according to the judgments which 
they ought to have formed, is not this to own that we have a 
standard of right and wrong in our own minds, to which we 
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t our conduct than to obt^a 



find it of more consequence to a 
the sympathy of other men ?" 

I must liowevei- remark, in order to prevent tnisapprehen- 
eioos, tliat, if any person olyecte to the espreaaions moral sense 
or moral /acuity, I do not take upon me to defend their pro- 
priety. I use them beeauBe they are commonly employed by 
ethical writers of late, and because I do not think them liable 
to misinterpretation after the explanation of them I formerly 
gave. 1 certainly do not consider them as expressing an im- 
planted relisli for certain qualities of actions analogous to our 
relish for certain taatefl and smells. All I contend for is, that 
the words right and wrong, aught and ought not, exprese simple 
ideas ; that our perception of tliesc qualities in certain actions 
is an ultimate fact of our nature ; and that this perception 
alwaj'B impliea the idea of moral obligation. When I speak 
of a Moral SeuBe or a Moral Faculty, I mean merely to expreaa 
the power «e have of forming these ideas ; but I do not sup- 
pose that this bears any more analogy to our external Senses 
than the power we lave of forming the simple ideas of numher, 
of lime, or of causation, which all arise in the mind, we cannot 
tell how, when certain objects or certain events are perceived 
by the understanding. If those ideas were as important as 
those of right and wrong, or liad been as much under the 
review of philosophers, we might perliaiis have bad a sense o/ i 
Time, a sens;; of Number, and a sense 0/ Causation. And, in 
fact, something very like this language occurs in the writings of 
Lord Karnes. 

It is ohsei-ved by Mr, Smith, as an argument agsiinst the ex- 
istence of a Moral Sense or Moral Faculty, that these words are 
of very recent origin, and that it must appear very strange that 
a principle, which Providence undoubtedly intended to be the 
governing one of human nature, should hitherto have heen sb 
little taken notice of as not to have got a name in any language. 
If this observation is levelled merely at these two expressions, I 
have already said that I do not mean to defend them ; hut if it 
is to be understood as implying that the words right and wrong, 
ought and oughf not, do not os[>rcs8 simple ideas, I must take 
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the liberty of remarking, in opposition to it, that, although the 
words Moral Sense and Moral Faculty are of late origin, this is 
by no means the case with the word conscience. It is indeed 
said that this word (conscience) " does not immediately denote 
any Moral Faculty by which we approve or disapprove ; — that 
it supposes indeed the existence of some such faculty, but that 
it properly signifies our consciousness of having acted agreeably 
or contrary to its directions."^ But the truth I take to be this, 
that the word Conscience coincides exactly with the Moral 
Faculty, with this difference only, that the former refers to our 
own conduct alone, whereas the latter is meant to express also 
the power by which we approve or disapprove of the conduct of 
others. Now if this be granted, and if it be allowed that the 
former word is to be found in all languages, and that the latter 
is only a modem invention ; is it not a natural inference, that 
our judgments, with respect to our own conduct, are not merely 
applications to ourselves of those we have previously formed 
with respect to the conduct of our fellow-creatures ?* 

I have taken this opportunity of making a few additional re- 
marks on Mr. Smith's theory, because it is the virtue of Justice 
which furnishes the most plausible illustrations in support of 
it. But although I do not think it accounts for the origin of 
our ideas of Right and Wrong, and of Moral Obligation, I 
acknowledge that it throws much light on the means which 
nature has suggested to us for correcting our moral judgments, 
and has led to the observation of some very important facts 
with respect to a part of our constitution which had formerly 
almost entirely escaped the notice of philosophers. — I now pro- 
ceed to some observations of a more practical nature, which the 
consideration of Justice suggest& 



1 Smith'8 Theory of Moral Senti- 
mentSf Vol. II. p. 354, ifiq. Sixth 
Edition. [Part VII. sect. iii. chap. 3. 
In the older editions, Part VL sect. iii. 
chap. 3.] 

* Mr. Smith (as I formerly hinted) 
was probably led at first into this train 
of thinking by his predecessor and pre- 



ceptor, Dr. Hutcheson, according to 
whom the words ought and obUfftiHon 
are too con/used to be admitted into 
philosophical discnssions. *' As to that 
confused word (ouglU) it is needless to 
a)>ply to it again all that was said about 
(MiQationy — Uluatrationa of the Moral 
Sense f end of Sect. i. 
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It would be endless to attempt to point out all the various 
fonuB in wluch tbe disposition formerly defined will display 
itself in life. I must content myself with meotioning one or 
two of its more remarkable efi'cctH, merely as examples of the 
influence it is likely to have on the conduct. One of the moet 
important of these is that temper of mind we express by the 
word candour, which prevents our judgments, with respect to 
other men, from being improperly biassed by our passions and 
prejudices. This, although at bottom the diepoEi'tion is the 
same, may be considered iu threu lights : \8t, As it is displayed 
tn appreciating the talents of others. 2d, In judging of their 
intentions. 3d, In controversy. 

Ist, There is no principle more deeply implanled in the 
mind than the love of fame and of distinction ; and there is 
none which, when properly regulated, is subservient to more 
valuable purposes. It is, at the same time, a principle whidi 
it is perhaps as difficult to restrain within the bounds of 
moderation as any other. In some ungoverned minds it seems 
to get the better of every other principle of action, and must be 
a source to the possessor of perpetual mortification and disgust, 
by leading him to aspire at eminence in every different line of 
ambition, and to repine if in any one of them he is surpassed 
by others. In the midst of the astonishing projects which em- 
ployed the sublime genius of Richelieu, his peace of miud was 
completely ruined by the success of the Cid of Corneille. The 
first appearance of this tragedy (according to Fontenelle) 
alarmed the Cardinal aa much as if he had seen the S]>aDiard8 
at the gates of Paris ; and the most acceptable flattery which 
his miuions could otfer, waa to advise him to eclipse the fame 
of Corneille by a tragedy of his own. Nor did he aim merely 
at adding the fame of a poet to that of a statesman. Mortified 
to think that any one path of ambition was shut against him, 
he is said, when on his deathbed, to have held some conversa- 
tions with his confessor about the possibility of his being 
canonized as a saint. In order to restrain this violent and in- 
satiable desire within certain bounds, there are many checks 
ap[)ointed in our constitutiou. In the first place, it can be 
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completely gratified only by the actual possession of those quali- 
ties for which we wish to be esteemed, and of those advantages 
which are the proper grounds of distinction. A good man is 
never more mortified than when he is praised for qualities he 
does not possess, or for advantages in which he is conscious he 
has no merit. Secondly, although the gratification of this prin- 
ciple consists in a certain superiority over other men, we feel 
that we are not entitled to take undue advantages of them. 
We may exert ourselves to the utmost in the race of glory, but 
we are not entitled to obstruct the progress of others, or to de- 
tract from their reputation in order to advance our own. All 
this will be readily granted in general ; and yet in practice 
there is surely nothing more difficult than to draw the line be- 
tween Emulation and Envy; or to check that self-partiality 
which, while it leads us to dwell on our own advantages, and 
to magnify them in our own estimation, prevents us either from 
attending sufficiently to the merits of others, or from viewing 
them in the most favourable light Of this difficulty a wise 
and good man will soon be satisfied from his own experience, 
and he will endeavour to guard against it as far as he is able, 
by judging of the merits of a rival, or even of an enemy, as he 
would have done if there had been no interference between 
them. He will endeavour, in short, to do justice to their 
merits, not merely in words but in sincerity, and bring himself, 
if possible, to love and to honour that genius and ability which 
have eclipsed his own. Nor will he retire in disgust from the 
race because he has been outstripped by others, but will re- 
double all his exertions in the service of mankind ; recollecting, 
that if nature has been more partial to others in her intellec- 
tual gifts than to him, she has left open to all the theatre of 
virtue, where the merits of individuals are determined, not by 
their actual attainments, but by the use and improvement they 
make of those advantages which their situation has afforded 
them. In the meantime, he will sufier no permanent morti- 
fication from the disappointment of his ambition ; but from his 
exertions to suppress every emotion of envy, and to conquer the 
mean partialities of vanity and self-love, he will derive a satis- 
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fftction with himself, and a eonee of his own elevation, of a still | 
more flattering luud than all the splendour of ability can 
bestow, I niiiwt not omit to add, that the love of fame and of ] 
distinction, where it is strong, is commonly united with a cer- 
tain degree of genius, and is seldom to l>e found in men wholly 
destitute of it. While those, therefore, that are imder the in- 
fluence of Uiifl passion see a few raised al)ove them, let them 
recollect their own superiority to the multilude, and study to 
make the only return in their power for this partiality of j 
nature, by devoting their talents, such as they are, to diffuse in 
the world li-ntk, virtue, and happiness. 

2d, Candour in judging of the intentions of others. I before 
mentioned several conaideratious which render it highly pro- 
bable that there is much less vice or criminal intention in the 
world, than is commonly imagined ; and that the greater part 
of the disputes among mankind arise from mutual mistake and 
misapprehension. Every man must recollect many instances 
in which his motives have been grossly misapprehended by the 
world ; and it is but reasonable for him to conclude that the 
case may have been the same with other men. It is but an 
instance, then, of that justice we owe to others, to make the 
most candid allowances for their apparent deviations, and to 
give every action the most favom-able construction it can pos- 
sibly admit of. Such a temper, while it renders a man respects 
able and amiable in society, contributes perhaps more than any 
other circumstance to his private happiness, " When you 
would cheer your heart," says Marcus Antoninus, "consider the 
excellencies and abilities of your several acquaintance ; the 
activity of one, the high sense of honour and modesty of 
another, the liberality of a third, and in other persons some 
other virtue. There is nothing so delightful as Virtue appear- 
ing in the conduct of your contemporaries as (requently as 
possible. Such thoughts we should still retain with us."* 

3rf, Candour iu controversy implifs a strong sense of justice 
united to a disinterested love of truth, — two qualities which are 
so nearly allied that they can scarcely be supposed to exist' 
' Pc Behii SaU. Deok VI. I xlviii 
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separately. The latter guards the mind against error in its 
solitary speculations, the former imposes an additional check 
when the irritation of dispute disturbs the cool exercise of the 
understanding. Wliere they are thus displayed in their joint 
eflfect, they evince the pmity of that moral rectitude in which 
the essence of both consists ; but so rarely is this combination 
exhibited in human life, even in the character of those who 
maintain the fairest reputation for justice and for veracity, as 
to warrant the conclusion, that these virtues (so effectually 
secured to a certain extent by compulsory law or by public 
opinion) are, in a moral point of view, of fully as difficult 
attainment as any of the others. 

I formerly observed, that the love of truth is natural to the 
mind, independently of all views of utility, and that a strong 
curiosity properly directed is one of the chief constituents of 
genius. Without this stimulus and guide in our inquiries, in- 
genuity and industry only serve to lead us the farther astray 
from our object : And it is much to be regretted that there are 
so few cases in which these different qualities are all found 
united in the same person. Various circumstances indeed 
oppose themselves to this happy but rare combination ; in par- 
ticular, the affectation of singularity ; an impatience in the 
study of particulars arising from an anxiety to grasp prema- 
turely at general principles ; and that aversion which the timid 
and the indolent feel to abandon their habitual opinions. 

But perhaps there is no temper which so completely disqua- 
lifies us for the search of truth, as that which we experience 
when provoked by controversy or dispute. Some men undoubt- 
edly are more misled by it than others ; but I apprehend there 
is no one, however modest and unassuming, who will not own 
that, upon such occasions, he has almost always felt his judg- 
ment warped, and a desire of victory mingle itself, in spite of 
all his efforts, with his love of truth. Hence the aversion 
which all such men feel for controversy ; convinced from ex- 
perience how likely it would be to betray themselves into error, 
and unwilling to afford an op^wrtunity for displaying the en- 
vious and malignant passions of others. This amiable disposi- 
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tion has been often mentioned by the friends of Sir Isaac 
Newton as one of the mast marked features in his character ; 
and we are even told that it led him to suppress, for a course 
of years, some of his most imiwrtant discoveries, which he knew, 
from their nature, were likely to provoke opposition. " He vas 
indeed," saya one of hia biographers, " of ao meek and gentle a 
disposition, and so great a lover of peace, that he would have 
rather chosen to remain in obscurity, than (o have the calm of 
life ruffled by those storms and disputes which genius and learn- 
ing always draw upon those who are most eminent for them. 

" From bis love of peace arose, no doubt, that unusual kind 
of horror which he felt for all disputes. Steady unbroken 
attention, fi-ee from those frequent recoilings incident to others, 
was his peculiar felicity. He knew it, and he knew the value 
of it When some objections, hastily made to his discoveries 
concerning light and colours, induced him to lay aside the 
design he had taken of publishing his Optical Lectures, we 
find him reflecting on that dispute into which be had unavoid- 
ably been drawn in these terms : — ' I blamed my own impru- 
dence for parting with so real a blessing as my quiet, to run i 
after a shadow.' In the same temper, after he had Bent thai 
manuscript to the Royal Society, with hia consent to th« 
printing of it, upon Hook's injuriously insisting that he I 
himself solved Kepler's Problem before our autlior, he de^9 
termined, rather tlian be involved again in a controverey, t 
suppress the third hook ; and he waa very hardly prevailed ott'l 
to alter that resolution,"' 

I shall only add further on this head, that a love of cootro^l 
versy indicates not only an overweening vanity and a disr^l 
gard for truth, but, in general, perhaps always, it indicatee a 
mediocrity of genius ; for it arises from those feelings of envy.l 
and jeidousy which provoke little minds to depreciate the merifc'fl 
of useful discoveries. He who is conscious of hia own itiventiv* 
powers, and whose great object is to add to the stock of humai 
knowledge, will reject unwillingly any plausible doctrine tiltl 
after the most severe examination, and will separate, with,'! 
' HuIIoa'i Malhtmalieat Dietionitry. 
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patience and temper, the truths it contains from the errors that 
are blended with them. No opinion can be more groundless 
than that a captious and disputatious temper is a mark of 
acuteness. On the contrary, a sound and manly understanding 
is in no instance more strongly displayed than in a quick per- 
ception of important truth when imperfectly stated and blended 
with error ; a perception which may not be sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment completely at the time, or at least to obviate 
the difficulties of others, but which is sufficient to prevent it 
from a hasty rejection of the whole, from the obvious defects of 
some of the parts. Hence the important hints which an author 
of genius collects among the rubbish of his predecessors ; and 
which, so far from detracting from his own originality, place it 
in the strongest possible light, by showing that an idea which 
was already current in the world, and which had hitherto 
remained barren and useless, may, in the mind of a philosopher, 
become the germ of an extensive system. 

I cannot- help taking this opportunity of remarking, (although 
the observation is not much connected with the subject in which 
we are engaged,) that something similar to this may be applied 
to our critical judgments in the fine arts. It is easy to perceive 
blemishes, but it is the province of genius alone to have a quick 
perception of beauties, and to be eager to applaud them. And 
it is owing to this that of all critics a dunce is the severest, and 
a man of genuine taste the most indulgent. 

" Yes, they whom genius and true taste inspire, 
Blame not with half the pleasure they admire ; 
Each trifling fault unwillingly descry. 
And view the heauties with a raptured eye." ^ 

In the very elegant and interesting Life of Mr. Harris, pub- 
lished by his son, [the Earl of Malmesbury,] there is no circum- 
stance more honourable at once to his head and heart than 
what is mentioned in the following passage : — 

'^ It was with him a maxim, that the most difficulty and 
infinitely the preferable sort of criticism, both in literature and 
in the arts, was that which consists in finding out beauties, 

^ William Melmoth. 
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rather Uian defects. And, altlioiigh lie certainly wanted not I 
judgment to distiDguish and to prefer 8Ui>erior excellence ok I 
any kind, ho was too reasonable to expect it should very often I 
occur, and too wise to allow liimscli' to be difiguated with com- 
mon weakness and irapcrfection. He thought indeed that the I 
very attempt to please, however it might fall short of its aiia, I 
deserved some return of thanks, some degree of approbation j 
and that to endeavour at being pleased by such efforts was due I 
to justice, to good nature, and to good sense."* 

The foregoing illustrations are stated at some length, in order I 
to correct those [tartial definitions of justice which restrict its ^ 
province to a rigorous observance of the rules of integrity or 
honesty in our dealings with our fellow-creatures. Bo far as 
this last disposition proceeds from a sense of duty, uninfluenced 
by human laws, it coincides exactly with that branch of virtue J 
which has been now described under the title of Candour. I 

In the instances hitherto mentioned, the disposition of Justice " 
has been supposed to operate in restraining the partialities of 
the temper and passions. There ai'e, however, no instances in 
which its influence is more necessary than where our iniercM 
is concerned ; or, to express myself more explicitly, where there 
is an apparent interference between onr rights and those of 
other men. In suelt cases a disposition to observe the rules of 
justice is called integrity or honesty, — which ie so important a 
branch of justice that it has in a great measure oppropriated 
the name to itself. The observations made by Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Smith on the differences between justice and the otheiJ 
virtues, apply only to this last branch of it; and it is tbia 
branch which proi>crly fonns the subject of that part of ethioi 
which is called Naiural Jurisprudence^ In what renmins t 
this chapter, when the word Justice occurs, it is to be undem| 
stood in the limited sense now mentioned. 

The circumstances which distinguish Justice from the othfll 

« [ Worla of Jama HarrU, E>q., ' Theory of Moral SentimaM, Viil 

4to edj^oo, Vol. I. p, xxf. — See ahoie, U. p. 3li5, et kj/. [Sliti Editiot).— ' 

miotophkal Eitayt, { JTorJ-ji, Vol. T.) Pott VII. se*L it. Id ibe preTioM «' 

p. 372, toj., and Note H It.J tiona, Part VI. »ect. iv.] 
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\'irtue8 are chiefly two. In the first place, its rules may be 
laid down with a degree of accuracy of which moral precepts 
do not in any other instance admit Secondly, its rules may 
be enforced, inasmuch as every breach of them violates the 
rights of some other person, and entitles him to employ force 
for his defence or security. 

Another distinction between Justice and the other virtues is 
much insisted on by Mr. Hume.** It is, according to him, an 
artificial and not a natural \irtue, and derives all its obligations 
from the political union, and from considerations of utility. 
The principal argument alleged in support of this proposition 
is, that there is no implanted principle, prompting us by a 
blind impulse to the exercise of justice, similar to those affec- 
tions which conspire with and strengthen our benevolent dis- 
positions. But granting the fact upon which this argument 
proceeds, nothing can be inferred from it that makes an 
essential distinction between the obligations of justice and of 
beneficence ; for, so far as we act merely from the bUnd im« 
pulse of an affection, our conduct cannot be considered as 
virtuous. Our affections were given us to arrest our attention 
to particular objects, whose happiness is connected with our 
exertions ; and to excite and support the activity of the mind, 
when a sense of duty might be insufficient for the purpose : 
but the propriety or impropriety of our conduct depends in no 
instance on the strength or weakness of the affection, but on 
our obeying or disobeying the dictates of reason and of con- 
science. These inform us, in language which it is impossible 
to mistake, that it is sometimes a duty to check the most 
amiable and pleasing emotions of the heart ; — to withdraw, for 
example, from the sight of those distresses which stronger 
claims forbid us to relieve, and to deny ourselves that exquisite 
luxury which arises from the exercise of humanity. So far, 
therefore, as benevolence is a virtue, it is precisely on the same 
footing with justice ; that is, we approve of it, not because it is 
agreeable to us, but because we feel it to be a duty. 

* [Essays, Vol. II. Inquiry concerning the Pnnciplea of Morals^ sect iii. nnd 
Appendix iii.J 
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It may be farther remarked, that there are very strong i: 
planted principles which 6er\-e as checks on injustice ; 
principles, to wit, of resentment and of indignation, which are 
surely as much a part of the human conBtitution as pity or 
parental aflfection. Those priociplea imply a sense of injuidice, 
and consequently of justice. 

In ooe i-emarkable instance, too, nature has made an add! 
tional proviMon for keeping alive among men a sense of th( 
obligations which justice imposes. That the good offices whii 
we have received from others constitute a debt which it 
morally incumbent on ua to discharge by all lawful means in' 
our power, is acknowledged in the common form of expression 
employed on such occasionsj both by philosophers and the 
vulgar. As the obligatioos of gratitude, however, do not admit 
(like the rules of honesty, strictly so called) of support froi 
the magistrate, nature has judged it proper to enforce thi 
observance by one of the most irresiatihle and delightful 
pulses of the human frame. According to this view of 
subject, gratitude, considered as a moral duty, is a branch 
justice recommended to us in a peculiar manner by thi 
pleasing emotions which accompany all the modes of benevi 
lent afl'ection. It is at the same time a branch of what wi 
formerly called rational benevolence, not interfering with tiw 
duty we owe to mankind in general, hut tending, in a variety 
of respects, to augment the sum of social happineee. The 
casuistical questions to which this part of ethics has given rise, 
however perplexing some of them may apjiear in theory, seldom, 
if ever, occasion any hesitation in the conduct of those to whom 
a sense of duty is the acknowledged rule of action : — Such is 
the harmony among all the various parts of our constitutioii, 
when subjected to the control of reason and conscience ; and 80 
nearly allied are the dispositions which prompt to the diffs 
offices of a virtuous life. 



ferenb^H 



As the rules of justice, when applied to questions involving 
the rights of other men, admit in their statement of a degree 
of accuracy peculiar to themselves, that part of etbiea which 
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relates to them has been formed in modem times into a sepa- 
rate branch of the science, under the title of Natural Juris- 
prudence. The manner in which this subject has been hitherto 
trejitcd has been much influenced by the professional habits of 
those who first turned their attention to it. Not only have its 
principles been delivered in the form of a system of law, but 
the technical arrangements of the Roman code have been 
servilely copied. 

What I mean by stating tJie principles of Jurisprudence in 
the form of a syntem of law, will aj)pe{ir from the following 
observations. 

In the case of Justice there is always a right on one hand 
corresponding to an obligation on the other. If I am under an 
obligation, for example, to abstain from violating the property 
of ray neighbour, he has a right to defend by force his property 
when invaded. It therefore appears that the rules of Justice 
may be laid down in two diflferent forms, either as a system of 
duties^ or as a system of rights. The former view of the subject 
belongs properly to the Morali-jt, the latter to the Lawyer. It 
is in this last form accordingly that the principles of justice 
have been stated by the writers on natural juriKprudence. 

So far there is nothing to be reprehended in the plan they 
have followed On the contrary, a considerable advantage was 
gained in point of method by adopting that very comprehensive 
and accurate division of our rights which the civilians had in- 
troduced. As the whole object of law is to protect men in all 
that they may lawfully cfo, or possess, or demand, civilians have 
defined the word Jus (or Right) to be, " Facultas aliquid agendi, 
vel possidendi, vel ab alio consequendi" — " a lawful claim to do 
anji-hing, to possess anything, or to demand some prestation 
from some other i)erson." The first of these may be called the 
right of liberty, or the right of employing the powers we have 
received from nature in every case in which we do not injure 
the rights of others ; the second, the right of property ; the 
third, the rights arising from contract (or delinquency.) The 
two last were farther distinguished from each other by calling 
the former (to wit, the right of property) a real right, and the 

VOL. VII. R 
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latter (to wit, the rights arising from contract) personal rights, 
because they respect some particular person or persons from 
whom the prestation may be demanded. 

This division of our rights appears to be comprehensive and 
philosophical, and it afiFords a convenient arrangement for exhi- 
biting an indirect view of the different duties which justice 
prescribes. " What I have a right to do, it is the duty of my 
fellow-creatures to allow me to do without molestation. What 
is my property, no man ought to take from me, or to disturb 
me in the enjoyment of it. And what I have a right to demand 
of any man, it is his duty to perform."^ Such a system, there- 
fore, with respect to our rights, exhibits (though in a manner 
somewhat indirect and artificial) a system of the rules of justice. 

But the writers on Natural Jurisprudence have not been con- 
tented with copying from the Eoman law the great divisions of 
their subject. In consequence of that influence of professional 
habits which we may remark daily on the most vigorous, and 
in other respects the most enlightened understandings, they 
have been led to follow the Boman code in many unnatural and 
capricious arrangements ; and what is worse, they have substi- 
tuted some of its most absurd principles as maxims of natural 
justice. To the same cause may be ascribed the frivolous dis- 
cussions with respect to minute and imaginary questions which 
so often occupy the place of those general and fundamental dis- 
quisitions that are suggested by the common nature and the 
common circumstances of the human race. It is sufficient to 
mention the space which is occupied in most systems of jurispru- 
dence, with an explanation of the different methods of acquir- 
ing property by Accession, and with a discussion of the various 
imaginary cases that may be supposed when the properties of 
different individuals may happen to be thus confounded. 

A still more material inconvenience has resulted from the 
professional habits of the early writers on Jurisprudence. Not 
contented with stating the rules of justice in that form and lan- 
guage wliich was most familiar to their own minds, they have 

* Reid, On the Active Powers, p. 388, quarto edition. [Essay V. chap. lii. — 
Works, p. 643.] 
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attempted to extend the same plan to all the other branches of 
Moral Philosophy ; and, by the help of arbitrary definitions, to 
supersede the necessity of accommodating their modes of in- 
quiry to the various natures of their subject. Although justice 
is the only branch of virtue in which there is always a right on 
the one hand, corresponding to an obligation on the other, they 
have contrived, by fictions of iiwperfect and of external rights, 
to trciit indirectly of all our different duties, by pointing out 
the rights which are supposed to be their correlates. It is 
chiefly owing to this that a study which, in the writings of the 
ancients, is the most engaging and the most useful of any, has 
become in so great a proportion of modern systems as uninvit- 
ing and almost as useless as the logic of the schoolmen. 

Besides these defects in the modern systems of Jurisprudence, 
(defects produced by the accidental habits of those who first 
cultivated the study,) there is another essential one arising from 
the object of the science. Although the obligations of Justice 
are by no means resolvable into considerations of Utility, yet in 
every political association they are so blended together in the 
institutions of men, that it is impossible for us to separate them 
completely in our reasonings. And accordingly (as Mr. Hume 
has remarked*) the writers on jurisprudence, while they profess 
to confine themselves entirely to the former, are continually 
taking principles for granted which have a reference to the 
latter. It seems, therefore, to be proper, instead of treating of 
jurisprudence merely as a system of natural justice, to unite it 
with Politics, and to illustrate the general principles of justice 
and of expediency, as they are actually combined in the con- 
stitution of society. This view of the subject (which properly 
belongs to the consideration of man as the member of a poli- 
tical body) will show, at the same time, how happily these 
principles coincide in their application ; and how partial those 
conceptions of utility are which have so often led politicians to 
depart from what they felt to be just, in quest of what their 
limited judgment apprehended to be expedient. 

* [Esuays, Vol. II.; Inquiry con- iii. ; — p. 220, ed. 178S. See also Ap- 
uming the P^nnciplei of Morali, sect. pendix iii.] 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER SECOND. 

The following observations on the Bight of Property are in- 
troduced here chiefly with a view of illustrating a remark in 
the foregoing chapter, that we possess rights antecedent to the 
establishment of the political union. The greater part of them 
have a reference to the Essay on Property in Lord Kames's 
Historical Law Tracts} 

It cannot, I apprehend, be doubted, that, according to the 
notions to which we in the present state of society are habitu- 
ated from our infancy, the three following things are included 
in the idea of property : — 

1. A right of exclusive enjoyment. 

2. A right of inquiry after our property when taken away 
without our consent, and of reclaiming it wherever found. 

3. A right of transference. 

We do not consider our property in any object to be com- 
plete, unless we can exercise all these three rights with respect 
to it. 

Lord Kames endeavours to show that these ideas are not 
agreeable to the apprehensions of the human mind in the ruder 
periods of society, but imply a refinement and abstraction of 
thought, which are the result of improvement in law and 
government. The relation (in particular) of property, inde- 
pendent of possession, he thinks of too metaphysical a nature 
for the mind of a savage. " It appears to me," says he, " to be 
highly probable, that among savages involved in objects of 
sense, and strangers to abstract speculation, property, and the 
rights or moral powers arising from it, never are with accuracy 
distinguished from the natural powers that must be exerted 
upon the subject to make it profitable to the possessor. The 
man who kills and cats, who sows and reaps, at his own plea- 
sure, independent of another's will, is naturally deemed pro- 
prietor. The grossest savages understand power without right, 
of whicli they arc made sensible by daily acts of violence; but 

* Tract iii. ; third Edition. 
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property without possession is a conception too abstract for a 
savage, or for any person who has not studied the principles of 
law."i 

With this remark I cannot agree ; because I think the right 
of property is founded on a natural sentiment, which must be 
felt in full force in the lowest state of society. The sentiment 
I allude to is that of a moral connexion behveen Labour and a 
right of exclusive enjoyment to the fruits of it. This con- 
nexion it will be proper to illustrate more particularly. 

Let us suppose, then, a country so fertile as to produce all 
the necessaries and accommodations of life, without any exer- 
tions of human industry ; it is manifest, that in such a state of 
things no man would think of appropriating to himself any of 
these necessaries or accommodations, any more than we in this 
part of the glol>e think of appropriating air or water. As this, 
however, is not in any part of the earth, the condition of man, 
doomed as he is, by the circumstances of his birth, to eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, it would be reasonable to ex- 
j)ect, a priorij that nature would make some provision for 
securing to individuals the fruits of their industry. In fact, 
she has made such a provision in the natural sentiments of 
mankind, which lead them to consider industry as entitled to 
reward, and in particular, the labourer as entitle*! to the fruit 
of his own lal)Our. These, I think, may be fairly stated as 
moral axioms^ to which the mind yields its assent, as imme- 
diately and necessarily as it does to any axiom in mathematics 
or metaphysics. 

How cruel is the mortification we feel when we see an indus- 
trious man reduced by some unforeseen misfortune to beggary 
in old age ! We can scarcely help complaining of the precari- 
ous condition of humanity, and that man should be thus 
doomed to be the sport of accident : And we feel ourselves 
called on, as far as we are able, to repair, by our own liberality, 
this unjust distribution of the goods of fortune. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to avoid some degree of dissatisfaction when 
we see the natural and deserved reward of industry acquired 

' Tract ill. ; same EtHtion, p. 90. 
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all at once by a prize iu the lottery or by gaming, although ia 
this instance the uneasiness (as might be expected from the 
natural benevolence of the human mind) is trifling in compari- 
son of what it is in the other case. Our dissatisfaction in par- 
ticular instances is much greater when we see the labourer 
deprived by accident of the immediate fruit of his own labour ; 
— when, for example, he has nearly completed a complicated 
machine, and some delicate part of it gives way and renders all 
his toil useless. 

If another person interferes with the fruit of his industry, 
our dissatisfaction and indignation are still more increased. 
We feel here a variety of sentiments. 1. A dissatisfaction that 
the labourer does not enjoy that reward to which his industry 
entitled him. 2. A dissatisfaction that another person, who 
did not labour, should acquire the possession of an object of 
value. And 3. An indignation against the man who deprived 
the labourer of his just reward. 

This sentiment, " that the labourer deserves the fruit of his 
own labour," is the chief, (or rather abstracting from positive 
institution,) the only foundation of the sense of property. An 
attempt to deprive him of it is a species of iryiistice which 
rouses the indignation of every impartial spectator; and so 
deeply are these principles implanted in our nature, that we 
cannot help feeling some degree of remorse when we deprive 
even a hive of bees of that provision which they had indus- 
triously collected for their own use. 

The writers, indeed, on Natui*al Law, ascribe in general the 
origin of property to priority of Occupancy, and have puzzled 
themselves in attempting to explain how this act should appro- 
priate to an individual what was formerly in common. Grotius 
and PufeudorfF insist that this right of occupancy is founded 
upon a tacit but understood assent of all mankind, that the 
first occupant should become the owner. And Barbeyrac, 
Locke, and others, that the very act of occupancy alone, being 
a degree of bodily labour, is, from a principle of natural justice, 
without any compact, a sufficient foimdation of property. 
Blackstonc, although he tliinks that the dispute about the 
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manner in which occupancy conveys a right of property, 
savours too much of scholastic refinement, expresses no doubt 
about its having this effect independent of positive institu- 
tions.^ 

Some later philosophers have founded the right of property 
on the general Sympathy of mankind with the reasonable 
Expectation which the occupant has formed of enjoying unmo- 
lested the object he has got possession of, or of which he was 
the first discoverer; and on the indignation felt by the im- 
partial spectator when he sees this reasonable expectation dis- 
appointed. This theory (which I have been assured from the 
best authority was adopted by Mr. Smith in his Lectures on 
Jurisprudence) seems to have been suggested by a passage in 
Dr. Hutcheson's Moral Phihaophy, in which he says, that '* it 
is immoral, when we can support ourselves otherwi.se, to defeat 
any innocent design of another ; and that on this immorality is 
founded the regard we owe to the claims of the first occupant"* 
In this theory, too, it is taken for granted that priority of 
occupancy founds a right of property, and that such a right 
inay even be acquired by having accidentally seen a valuable 
object before it was observed by any other person. 

In order to think with accuracy on this subject, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish carefully the complete right of property 
which is founded on Labour, from the transient right of pos- 
session which is acquired by mere priority of Occupancy. Thus, 
before the appropriation of land, if any individual had occupied 
a particular spot for repose or shade, it would have been unjust 
to deprive him of the possession of it This, however, was only 
a transient right The spot of ground would again become 
common the moment the occupier had left it ; that is, the right 
of possession would remain no longer than the ojct of possession. 
Cicero illustrates this happily by the similitude of a theatre. 
" Quemadmodum theatrum, cum commune sit, recte tamen dici 
potest ejus esse eum locum quern quisque occupant"^ 

* See his Commentaries ^ Book II. Book II. chap. vi. § 6. Also the In$ti' 
chap. i. tuUo Compendiaria, Lib. II. c. v. § 4.] 

^ [Seethe Systemof Moral PhVosophy, ' De Finibus, Lib. III. c. x.\. 
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The general conclusions which I deduce from the foregoing 
observations are these : — 

1. That in every state of society Labour, wherever it is 
exerted, is understood to found a right of property. 

2. That, according to natural law, (in the sense at least in 
which that phrase is commonly employed by writers on juris- 
prudence,) Labour is the only original way of acquiring pro*- 
perty. 

3. That, according to natural law, mere Occupancy founds 
only a right of possession ; and that, wherever it founds a 
complete right of property, it owes its force to positive insti- 
tutions. 

An attention to these conclusions, in particular to the dis- 
tinction between the transient right of possession founded on 
Occupancy, and the permanent right of property founded on 
Labour, will, if I am not mistaken, clear up some of the 
difficulties which involve the first steps in the history of pro- 
perty, according to the view of the subject given by Lord 
Kames ; and it was with this view I was led to premise 
these general principles to the sliglit historical sketch I anl 
now to ofiFer. 

With respect to that system which refers the origin of pro- 
perty to the political union and to considerations of Utility, it 
seems sufficient to observe, that so far is government from 
creating this right^ that its necessary eflfect is to subject it to 
certain limitations. Abstracting from the political confedera- 
tion, every man's property is solely at his own disposal. He is 
supreme judge in his own cause, and may defend what he 
conceives to be his right as far as his power reaches. In the 
state of civil society his property is regulated by positive laws, 
and he must acquiesce in the judgment of his superiors with 
respect to his rights, even in those cases where he feels it to be 
unjust 

From the passage already quoted [p. 260] from Kames, it 
appears that he conceived the idea of property without pos- 
session to be of too abstract and metaphysical a nature to be 
api»rehended by a savage ; and he has collected a variety of 
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favcts to prove, that, according to the common notions of man- 
kind, in the infancy of jurisprudence, the right of proj^erty is 
understood to cease the moment that possession is at an end. 
But on a more attentive examination of the subject, I appre- 
hend it will be found that the ideas of savages, with respect 
to property, are the pame with ours; that mere occupancy 
without labour founds only a right of possession ; and that 
labour, wherever it is employed, founds an exclusive and 
j)ermanent right to the fruits of it. Lord Karnes's theory has 
obviously been suggested by the common doctrine with resjject 
to the right of property being founded in ]>riority of occupancy, 
compared with the acknowledged fact, that among rude nations 
occupancy does not establish a permanent right The other 
arguments which he has alleged in support of his opinion will 
be found to be equally inconclusive. 

Before I proceed to the consideration of these it may be 
proper to observe, that we must not r.lways form an idea of 
the sentiments of men from the defects of their laws. The 
existence indeed of a law is a proof of the sentiments which 
men felt when the law was made ; but the defects of a law 
are not always proofs that men did not feel that there iccre 
disorders in the htate of society which required correction. 
The laws of a country may not make provision for repara- 
tion to the original proprietor in the case of theft; but it 
will ni)t follow from this that men do not apprehend the 
original proprietor to have any right when his property has 
been stolen from him. The application of this general remark 
to some of the arguments I am now to consider will, I hope, 
be so obvious as to render it unnecessary for me to point it 
out particularly. 

Among these arguments, one of the most plausible is founded 
on a general principle, which appears, from a variety of facts 
quoted by Kames, to run through most rude systems of juris- 
prudence, that, in the case of stolen goods, the claim of the 
bona fide Purchaser is preferable to that of the original pro- 
prietor. This he accounts for from the imperfect notions they 
have of the metaphysical nature of property when separated 
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from possession. But if this were the case, the same laws 
should support the claim of the thief against the original pro- 
prietor : or rather, indeed, neither the original proprietor, nor 
any one else, could conceive that he had any connexion with 
the object stolen the moment after it was out of his possession. 
The fact is, that this respect paid to the bona fide purchaser is 
a proof not of any misapprehension with respect to the idea of 
property, but of a weak government and an imperfect police. 
Where thefts are easily committed, and where no public fairs 
or markets are established, it would put a complete end to all 
transferences of property, if the bona fide purchaser were left 
exposed to the claims of former proprietors. Such a practice 
would be attended with still greater inconveniences than arise 
from the casual violations of property by theft ; not to men- 
tion that the regard shown to the bona fide purchaser must 
have a tendency to repress theft, by redoubling the attention of 
individuals to preserve the actual possession of their property. 
That these or some other views of utility were the real foundation 
of the laws quoted by Kames, is confirmed by an old regulation 
in our own country, prohibiting buying and selling, except in 
open market, — a regulation which had obviously been suggested 
by the experience of the inconveniences arising from the latent 
claims of former proprietors against bona fide purchasers. 

Another argument mentioned by Kames in support of his 
theory is founded on the shortness of the term which completes 
Prescription among rude nations ; a single year, for example, 
in the case of moveables, by the oldest law of the Bomaua 
This law, he says, testifies that property, independent of posses- 
sion, was considered to be a right of the slenderest kind. It is 
evident, that, upon his own principles, it should not in that 
state of society have been considered as a right at all. If it 
was conceived to subsist a single day after the possession was 
at an end, the metaphysical difficulty which he magnifies so 
much was obviously surmounted. In every society it will be 
found expedient to fix some term for prescription, and the par- 
ticular length of it must be determined by the circumstances 
of the society at the time. In general, as law improves, and 
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government becomes more effectual, a greater attention to the 
stability of property, and consequently a longer term for pre- 
scription, may be expected. 

The Community of goo<ls which is said to take place among 
some rude nations will be found, on examination, to be perfectly 
consistent with the account I have given of their ideas on the 
subject of property. Where the game is taken by a common 
effort, the natural sense of justice dictates that it should be en- 
joyed in common. And indeed, abstracting from all considera- 
tions of justice, the exi)erience of the precarious fortune of the 
chase would soon suggest to the common sense of mankind the 
expediency of such an arrangement This, however, does not 
indicate any imperfection in their idea of property ; for even in 
this state of society there are always some articles which are 
understood to be the exclusive property of the individual, such 
as his bow and arrows, and the instruments he employs in 
fishing. 

I am confirmed in these conclusions by the account given by 
Dr. Robertson of the American Indians; and the more so, ns 
the facts he mentions, and even his reasonings, stand in oppo- 
sition to his own preconceived opinion. " Nations^* he says 
expressly, " which depend upon hunting are strangers to the 
idea of property ;" and yet, when he comes to explain himself, 
it appears that even in the present age of metaphysical refine- 
ment, if our physical circumstances were the same, we should 
feel and judge exactly as they do. " As the animals," he con- 
tinues in the passage immediately following the last sentence 
quoted, " on which the hunter feeds are not bred under his 
inspection, nor nourished by his care, he can claim no right to 
them while they run wild in the forest. Where game is so 
plentiful that it can be catched with little trouble, men never 
dream of appropriating what is of small value, or of easy ac- 
quisition. Where it is so rare that the labour or danger of the 
chase requires the united efforts of a tribe or village, what is 
killed is a common stock belonging equally to all, who, by their 
skill or their courage, have contributed to the success of the 
excursion. The forest or hunting grounds are deemed the pro- 
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perty of the tribe, from which it has a title to exclude every 
rival nation. But no individual arrogates a right to any dis- 
trict of these in preference to his fellow-citizena They belong 
equally to all, and thither, as to a general and undivided store, 
all repair in quest of sustenance. The same principles by 
which they regulate their chief occupation extend to that which 
is subordinate. Even agriculture has not introduced among 
them a complete idea of property. As the men hunt, the 
women labour together, and after they have shared the toils of 
the seed- time, they enjoy the harvest in common."^ 

In the notes and illustrations at the end of the History, Dr. 
Robertson seems to have been aware that he had expressed 
himself somewhat too strongly on this subject, and he has even 
gone so far as to intimate his suspicions that the common facts 
are not very accurately stated. " I strongly suspect that a 
community of goods and an undivided store, are known only 
among the rudest tribes of hunters, and that as soon as any 
species of agriculture or regular industry is known, the idea 
of an exclusive right of property to the fruits of them is 
introduced." 

In support of this opinion, Dr. Robertson refers to accounts 
which he had received concerning the state of property among 
the Indians in very different regions of America. " The idea 
of the natives of Brazil," says the Chevalier de Pinto, who 
writes on this subject from personal observation, " concerning 
property is, that if any person cultivate a field, he alone ought 
to enjoy the produce of it, and no other has a title to pretend 
to it. If an individual or a family go a hunting or fishing, 
what is caught belongs to the individual or family, and they 
communicate no part of it but to their Cazique, and such of 
their kindred as happen to be indisposed. 

" If any person in the village come to their hut, he may sit 
down freely and eat without asking liberty. But this is the 
consequence of their general principle of hospitality, for I never 
observed any partition of the increase of their fields, or the pro- 
duce of the chase, which I could consider as ftie result of anv 

' History ofAmenot, Book iv. 
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idea concerning the community of goods. On the contrary, 
they are so much attached to what they deem to be their pro- 
perty, that it would be extremely dangerous to encroach on it. 
As far as I have seen or can learn, there is not one tribe of 
Indians in South America among whom tliat community of 
goods, whicli has been so highly extolled, is known. The cir- 
cumstance in the government of the Jesuits most irksome to 
the Indians of Paraguay, was the community of goods which 
those fathers introduced. This was repugnant to the original 
ideas of the Indians. They were acquainted with the rights of 
private exclusive property, and they submitted with impatience 
to the regulations which destroyed them."^ 

" Actual possession," says a Missionary who resided several 
years among the Indians of the Five Nations, " gives a right 
to the soil, but, whenever a possessor sees fit to quit it, another 
has as good a right to take it as he who left it. This law or 
custom respects not only the particular spot on which he erects 
his house, but also his planting-ground. If a man has pre- 
pared a particular spot of ground, on which he proposes in 
future jto build or plant, no man has a right to incommode 
him, much less to the fruit of his labours, until it api)ears that 
he voluntarily gives up his views. But I never heard of any 
formal conveyance from one Indian to another in their natural 
state. The limits of eveiy canton is circumscribed, that is, 
they are allowed to hunt as far as such a river on this hand, 
and such a mounttiin on the other. This area is occupied and 
improved by individuals and their families. Individuals, not 
the community, have the use and profit of their own labours, 
or success in hunting." ^ 

In a passage quoted on a former occasion from Crantz, [ WorkSy 
Vol. VI. p. 239,] a remarkable instance is given of a sacred and 
even superstitious regard to property among the Greenlanders. 
" Not one of these people," says he, " will appropriate to him- 
self a sea-dog, in which he finds one or more harpoons with 
untorn thongs, nor even carry away drift-wood, or other things 

* M. le Chev. dc Pinto, MS., quoted ■ MS. of Mr. Gideon Kawley, quoted 

by Dr. Robertson. by Dr. Robei'Fon. 
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thrown up by the sea, if they are covered with a stone, becaose 
they consider this as an indication that they have been already 
appropriated by some other person." This is tlie more singular, 
as they are described by the same very authentic writer, as 
carrying their pacific and unresisting disposition to an extra- 
ordinary length, when their own rights are invaded by strangera 
" They will rather," he tells us, " quit a territory, than expel 
those who come and fish within the dams which they have 
raised with great labour." He justly, however, ascribes this to 
the passiveness and cowardice of their tempers, and not to a 
defect in their idea of property, or to an unconsciousness of the 
injury they have received. The contrary, indeed, may be safely 
inferred from the singular integrity by which they are distin- 
guished in their own transactions. 

I formerly said, that, according to the Laiv of Nature, Labour 
not only founds an exclusive right of property in those objects 
to which it has communicated their utilitv, but that it is the 
sole method by which an object can be appropriated by an in- 
dividual, independently of conventional ideas and institutions ; 
and that, wherever a priority of occupancy is understood to 
establish a right beyond the period of actual possession, it 
derives this effect entirely from regulations (either tacitly or 
formally recognised among the parties concerned) which have 
been gradually suggested, in the progress of human reason, by 
considerations of convenience or of expediency. It must not, 
however, be inferred from this, that in a civilized society there 
is anything in that species of property which is acquired by 
labour to which individuals owe a more sacred regard, than 
they do to every other species of property created or recognised 
by positive laws. Among these last there are many which 
have derived their origin from a principle no less obligatory 
than our natural sense oi justice ; a clear perception in the 
mind of the legislator (sanctioned perhaps by the concurrent 
experience of different ages and nations) of general utility ; 
and to all of them, while they exist, the reverence of the sub- 
ject is due on the same principle which binds him to respect 
and to maintain the social order. Nature has provided for 
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human happiness, in this instance, in a manner precisely 
analogous to her general economy. Those simple and indis- 
pensable rules of right and torong, of Just and unjust^ without 
which the Iruits of the earth could not be converted to the use 
of man, nor his existence maintained even in the rudest form 
of the social union, she has engraved on the heart as an essen- 
tial part of the human constitution, — ^leaving men, as society 
advances, to employ their gradually improving reason in fixing, 
according to their own ideas of expediency, the various regula- 
tions concerning the acquisition, the alienation, and transmis- 
sion of property, which the more complicated interests of the 
community may require. 

It is also beautifully ordered, that, while a regard for legal 
property is thus secured, among men capable of reflection, by a 
sense of general utility, the same eflfect is accomplished, in the 
minds of the multitude, by habit and the association of ideas; 
in consequence of which all the inequalities of fortune are 
sanctioned by mere prescription; and long possession is con- 
ceived to found a right of property as complete as what, by 
the law of nature, an individual has in the fruits of his own 
industry. 

In such a state of things, therefore, as that with which we 
are connected, the right of property must be understood to 
derive its origin from two distinct sources; the one is, that 
natural sentiment of the mind which establishes a moral con- 
nexion between labour and an exclusive enjoyment of the fruits 
of it ; the other is the municipal institutions of the country 
where we live. These institutions everywhere take rise partly 
from ideas of natural justice, and partly (perhaps chiefly) from 
ideas of supposed utility, — two principles which, when projierly 
understood, are, I believe, always in harmony with each other, 
and which it ought to be the great aim of every legislator to 
reconcile to the utmost of his power. Among those questions, 
however, which fall under the cognizance of positive laws, 
there are many on which natural justice is entirely silent, and 
which, of consequence, may be discussed on principles of utility 
solely. Such are most of the questions concerning the regula- 
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tion of the succeeslon to a man's property after his death ; of 
some of which it may perhaps be found that the determination 
ought to vary with the circumstances of the society, and which 
have certainly, in fact^ been frequently determined by the 
caprice of the legislator, or by some principle ultimately re- 
solvable into an accidental association of ideas. Indeed, various 
cases may be supposed in which it is not only useful but neces- 
sary that a rule should be fixed; while, at the same time, 
neither Justice nor Utility seem to be much interested in the 
particular decision. 

In examining the questions which turn on considerations of 
Utility^ some will immediately occur of which the determination 
is so obvious, and at the same time so universal in their appli- 
cation, that the laws of all enlightened nations on the subject 
may be expected to be the same. Of this description are many 
of the questions which may be stated with respect to the effects 
of jytnoHty of occupancy in establishing permanent rights. 
These questions are of course frequently confounded with ques- 
tions of natural law ; and in one sense of that phrase they may 
not improperly be comprehended under the title, but the dis- 
tinction between them and the other class of questions is 
essential ; for wherever considerations of Utility are involved 
the i^olitical union is supposed ; whereas the principles of 
Justice^ properly so called, (of that justice, for example, which 
respects the right of the labourer to enjoy the fruit of his own 
industry,) is inseparable from the human frame. It is necessary 
(as I already said) to maintain the social union even in its 
simplest form ; and in its most improved state it operates as a 
principle of morality to guard the rights of individuals, and to 
maintain the order of society, in numberless instances to which 
the laws of the magistrate cannot extend. 

I have insisted the longer on this distinction, because, obvious 
as it may appear, it has been seldom attended to by writers on 
Jurisprudence. Confining their views to the state of their otcn 
ideas and feelings as modified by artificial habits, they have 
neglected to draw the line between the righi of property as 
recognised by the lata of nature, and the right of property as 
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created by municipal institutions. In their speculations, ac- 
cordingly, on this suhjcct, they have searched for one general 
principle into which all the different phenomena might be 
resolved; and, in this manner, while they have perverted 
the history of mankind in the early stages of society, they 
have weakened the foundations on which property rests when 
considered as a part of the political system. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF VERACITY. 

The important rank which Veracity holds among our social 
duties appears from the obvious consequences that would result 
if no foundation were laid for it in the constitution of our 
nature. The puiposes of speech would be frustrated, and every 
man's opportunities of knowledge would be limited to his own 
personal experience. 

Considerations of utility, however, do not seem to be the only 
ground of the approbation we bestow on this disposition. Ab- 
stracting from all regard to consequences, there is something 
pleasing and amiable in sincerity, openness, and truth ; some- 
thing disagreeable and disgusting in duplicity, equivocation, 
and falsehood. Dr. Hutcheson himself, the great patron of 
that theory which resolves all moral qualities into benevolence, 
confesses this; for he speaks of a sense which leads us to 
a[)prove of V(iracity, distinct from the sense which approves 
of qualities useful to mankind. " Facultatis hujus, sive ora- 
tiouis, comes est et moderator senstis quidam subtilior, ex veri 
etiam cognoscendi appetitione naturali non parum confirmatus, 
quo vera omnia, siuiplicia, fidelia comprobamus; falsa ficta, 
fallacia oilimus."^ — " Sensu enim cujusque proooime commen- 
datur is sermonis usus, quern communis exigit utilitas. . . . Hoc 
vero stabile consilium eo tantum utendi sermone, qui cum animi 
sententia congruit, quique alios non decipiet, comprobant et 
animi sensusjoer se, et utilitatis communis ratio."^ As this, 

^ Phihsophim Mordlis Tnslituilo Com- ^aZ'kov xai^'iKri*; ri Tt aXrfts *mXe* 

j>endiaria, Lib. 11. cap. ix. § 1. ««< Wotmrif. — Eth. Nic. Lib. IV. cap. 

^ Ibid. Lib. IL cap. x. § 1. vii. Various pas.sagcs of a Bimilar irn- 

Aristotlc oxprcpscR bimnclf nearly to port occur in Cicero, 
the wirae purpose. K«/ ttvTOfjiiv "^iuitt 
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however, is at best but a vague way of speaking, it may be 
proper to analyze more particularly that part of our constitu- 
tion from which our approbation of Veracity arises. 

That there is in the human mind a natural or instinctive 
principle of veracity, has been remarked by many authors ; the 
same part of our constitution which prompts to social inter- 
course, prompting also to sincerity in our mutual communica- 
tions. Truth is always the spontaneous and native expression 
of our sentiments ; whereas fklsehood implies a certain violence 
done to our nature, in consequence of the influence of some 
motive which we are anxious to conceal. 

With respect to the nature of truth various metaphysical 
speculations have been offered to the world, and various defini- 
tions have been attempted, both by the ancients and modema 
These, however, have thrown but little light on the subject, 
which is not surprising, when we consider that the word truth 
expresses a simple idea or notion, of which no analysis or expli- 
cation is possible. The same observation may be made with 
respect to the words knoioledge and belief. All of them express 
notions which are implied in every judgment of the under- 
standing, and which no being can form who is not possessed of 
a rational nature. And, by the way, these notions deserve to 
be added to the list formerly mentioned, as exemplifications of 
the imperfection of the account commonly given of the origin 
of our ideas. They ai*e obviously not derived from any parti- 
cular sense ; and they do not seem to be referable to any part 
of our constitution, but to the understanding ; or, in other 
words, to those rational powers which distinguish man from the 
brutes. This language, I know, will appear to be very loose 
and inaccurate to those who have familiarissed their minds to 
the common doctrine ; but it is a plain and indisputable state- 
ment of the fnct. 

To acquire knowledge or to discover truth, is the proper 
object of Curiosity ; a principle of action which is coeval with 
the first operations of the intellect, and which in most minds 
continues through life to have a powerful influence in one way 
or another on the character and the conduct It is this prin- 
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ciple which puts tlie intellectuitl faculties iu motion, and givea j 
tliera that exercise which is necessary for their devolopmeot 1 
«nd improvement ; and which, according to the direction it j 
takes, and the pitrticular fiet of faculties it e^ercisec, is tJie I 
liriiicijiftl foundation of the diversities of genius among men. 
Ant! fts the diversifies of genius proceed from the different 1 
directions in which curioaty engages the attentinn, so tlie ("«- I 
ei/ualifies of genius among individuals may be traced in a great I 
measure to the different degrees of ardour mid of pereeveranco j 
with which the curiosity operates. When I say this, I would | 
not be imderstood to insinuate, that the different cajMicities of -j 
individuals arc the same ; a supposition contradicled hyohviouB | 
facts, and contrary to what we should be led to conclude from I 
the analogy of the body. I only wish to im|ire3s on all those 
who have any connexion witli the educafion of youth, the great 
importance of stimulating the curiosity, and of directing it to 
proi>er objects, as the most effectual of all means for seeuriug 
the improvement of the mind : I may add, as one of the raost , 
effectual provisions that can be made for the ha]>pine8s of the 
individual, iu consequence of the resources it furnishes when 
we are left to depend on ourselves for enjoyment ; and in c 
sequence also oi' the progressive vigour with which it operated j 
to the very close of life, in proportion to the enlargement of out I 
experience and the extent of our information. 

In order, however, to prevent misapprehensions of my mean- I 
ing, it 18 necessary for me again to remark, that the Curiosity [ 
on which I lay so great a stress is that curiosity alone which j 
has trafJi for its object. " There are many men," says Butler, 
" who have a strong curiosity to know what is said, who Iiave | 
no curiosity to know what is true ;"* — men who value know- 
ledge only as furnishing an employment to their memory, or as J 
supplying a gratification to tlieir vanity in their intercourse I 
with others. It is a weiikness which we may presume has pre- I 
vailed more or less in all ages; but which has been much J 
encouraged in modem Europe, by that superstitions admiration ] 
of antiquity which has withdrawn so much genius and industi^ 
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from the pursuits of science to those of erudition. No preju- 
dice can be conceived more adverse to the progress of useful 
knowledge, not only as it occasions an idle waste of time and 
labour which might have been more profitably employed, but 
as it contributes j)owerfully to destroy that simplicity and mo- 
desty of temper which are the genuine characteristics of the 
true philosopher. 

I think it of importance to add, that the love of trutli, where 
it is the great motive of our intellectual pursuits, gains daily an 
accession of strength as our knowledge advances. I already 
said that it is an ultimate fact in our nature, and is not re- 
solvable into views of utility. Its extensive effects on human 
happiness are discovered only in the progress of our experience ; 
but when this discovery is once made, it superadds to our in- 
stinctive curiosity every stimulus which self-love and benevo- 
lence can furnish. The connexion between error and misery, 
between truth and happiness, becomes gradually more apparent 
as our inquiries proceed, and produces at last a complete con- 
viction that, even in those cases where we are unable to trace 
it, the connexion subsists. He who feels this as he ought, will 
consider a steadfast adherence to the tioith as an expression of 
benevolence to man, and of confidence in the righteous ad- 
ministration of the universe, and will suspect the purity of 
those motives, which would lead him to advance the good of 
his species or the glory of his Maker, by deceit and hypocrisy. 

In oflering these remarks, I shall no doubt be thought to 
have taken a very wide circuit in order to illustrate the nature 
of that veracity which is incumbent on us in our intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures. But it apjx^ars to me that the most 
solid of all foundations for the uniform and the scnipulous 
exercise of this virtue, is to cherish the love of truth in general, 
and to impress the mind with a conviction of its important 
cfiects on our own happiness and on that of society. There is, 
indeed, a sort of gross and ostensible practice of this duty, 
which is secured by what we call the point of honour in modern 
Europe, which brands with infamy every palpable deviation 
from the truth in matters oi fact. The law of honour here 
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opemtes in the case of veracity, in some measure as the law of 1 
the magistrate operates in the case of justice. But, as in the I 
latter case, a man may be unjust in the sight of God and of bis I 
own conscience without transgressing the letter of any statute, 
BO in the former, without forfeiting his character ae a gentle- I 
man, he may often incur all the guilt of a liar and an impostor. I 
Is it, in a moral view, more criminal to misrepresent u fact, I 
than to impose on the world by what we know to be an vui- 
sound or a fallacious argument ? Is it, in a moral view, more I 
criminal to mislead another by a verbal lie, than by actions I 
which convey a false idea of our intentions ? Is it, in a morAl I 
view, more criminal, or is it more inconsistent with the dignity i 
of a man of true honour, to defraud men in a private traDsao-l 
tion by an incorrect or enoneous statement of circumstances, f 
than to mislead the public to their own ruin by those wilful 1 
deviations from truth info which wo see men daily led by riews i 
of interest or ambition, or by the spirit of political faction ? i 
Numberless cases, in short, may be fancied, in which our only 
security for truth is the virtuous disposition of the individual, j 
and where the restraint of public opinion has little or no influ- I 
ence. Perhaps I should not go too far were 1 to affirm, that, I 
as there is no duty of which the gross and oslensihle practice isf J 
BO effectually secured by the manners of modern times, so there T 
is none of the obligations of which mankiud seem in general to \ 
bb so inscndhlc, considered as moral agents, and accountable ] 
to God for their thoughts and intentions. 

Among the various causes which have conspired to relai ourl 
moral principles on this important article, the facility which' f 
the press affords ua in modern times of addressing the world ( 
by means of anonymous publications, is probably one of the i 
most powerful. The salutary restraint which a regard to char- . 
acter imposes, in most cases, on our moral deviations, is here 
withdrawn ; and we have no security for the fidelity of the 
writer, but his disinterested love of truth and of mankind. 
The palpable and ludicrous misrepresentations of facts, to which i 
we are accustomed from our infancy in the periodica! prints of j 
the day, gradually unhinge our faith in all such communica^ j 
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tions ; and what we are every day accustomed to see, we cease 
in time to regard with due ahhorrence. Nor is this the only 
moral evil resulting from the licentiousness of the press. The 
intentions of nature in apix)inting public esteem as the reward 
of virtue, and infamy as the punishment of vice, are in a great 
measure thwarted ; and while the fairest characters are left 
open to the assaults of a calumny which it is impossible to trace 
to its author, the opinions of the public may be so divided by 
the artifices of hireling flatterers, with respect to men of the 
most profligate and abandoned lives, as to enable them not only 
to brave the censures of the world, but to retaliate with more 
than an equal advantage on the good name of those who have 
the rashness to accuse them. 

In a free government like ours, the liberty of the press has 
been often and justly called the Palladium of the Constitution ; 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether this liberty would 
be at all impaired by a regulation, which, while it left the press 
perfectly open to every man who was willing openly to avow 
his opinions, rendered it impossible for any individual to pub- 
lish a sentence without the sanction of his name. Upon this 
question, however, considered in a political point of view, I shall 
not presume to decide. Considered in a moral light, the ad- 
vantages of such a regulation appear to be obvious and indis- 
putable, and the effect could scarcely fail to have a most ex- 
tensive influence on national manners. 

Under this article of veracity in testimony might be con- 
sidered a great variety of those abuses of speech which occur 
daily in ordinary conversation. But the consideration of these 
would lead me into details too minute for my general plan. 
And I quit the subject with the less reluctance, as it has been 
so ably discussed by Dr. Butler in his excellent Discourse on 
the Oovemment of the Tongue, 

Beside that love of truth which seems evidently to be an 
original principle of the mind, there are other laws of our 
nature which were plainly intended to secure the practice of 
veracity in our intercourse with our fellow-creatures. There 
are others, too, which, as they suppose the practice of this vir- 
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tiie, may bo regarded as intimatioim of ihat conduct which is ] 
conforroablt! to the end and destination of our being. Such is * 
that disposition to repose faith in testimony, which is coeval 
with the use of language. Without such a dispoeition the 
education of children would be impracticable ; and accordingly, 
so far from being the result of experience, it seems to be, in 
the first instauee, unlimited ; nature intrusting its gradual cor- 
rection to the prc^ess of reason and of observation. This re- 
mark, which I think was first made by Dr. Beid,* has been 
since repeated and enforced by Mr. Smith in the last edition of 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments} This author observes farther, 
that, "notwithstanding the lessons of caution communicated to 
us by exjwrience, there 'm Bcnrcely a man to be found who is 
not more credulous than he ought to be, aud who does not^ 
upon many occasions, give credit to tales which not oiUy turn 
out to be peifectiy false, but which a very moderate degree of 
reflection and attention might have taught him could not well 
be true. 'Die natural diBpoeitioLi is always to believe. It is { 
Bciiuired wisdom and experience alone that teach iucredulity, 
and they very seldom teach it enough. The wisest and most ] 
cautious of na all frequently gives cretiit to storicB which he 
himself is afterwards both ashamed and astouished that he \ 
could £)ossibly think of believing." Tliis disposition to re] 
faith in testimony, bears a striking analogy, both in its origin 
and in its final cause, to our instinctive es^tectation of the con- 
tmuftuce of those lawB wliich regulate the course of phywcal 
events. 

In infancy the principle of veracity is by no means so con- 
spicuous as that of credulity, and it sometimes happens that a 
good deal of care is necessary to cherish it. But in such cases | 
it will always be found that there is some indirect motive c 
bined with the desire of social communication, such as fear, or ' 
vanity, or mischief, or sensuality. The same principle wliich 
prompts to social intercourse and to the use of si>cech, jirompta 

• [/Hguw-j/, 4c., Ciiiii>. VI. sect. xxW.— Work>, p. 195, Mq. fhi th.- Attir. 
PaPtr; EuBny Itl. Purl i, clmp. S^Worlu, p. 549.] 
' Sw Tnl. ii- p. 382. [Sixth edition, I7iM).— P«rt VIl. •PCl. it.| 
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also to veracity. Nor is it probable that there is such a thing 
as falsehood uttered merely from the love of falsehood. 

If this remark be just, it suggests an important practical rule 
in the business of education : — Not to attempt the cure of lying 
and deceit by general rules concerning the duty of veracity, or 
by pimishinents inflicted upon every single violation of it, but 
by studying to discover and remove the radical evil from which 
it springs, whether it be cowardice, or vanity, or mischief, or 
selfishness, or sensuality. Either of these, if allowed to operate, 
will in time unhinge the natural constitution of the mind, and 
produce a disregard to truth upon all occasions where a tem- 
porary convenience can be gained by the breach of it. 

From these imperfect hints, it would appear that every 
breach of veracity indicates some latent vice or some criminal 
intention, which an individual is ashamed to avow. And hence 
the peculiar beauty of openness or sincerity, uniting in some 
degree in itself the graces of all the other moral qualities of 
which it attests the existence. 

Fidelity to promises, which is commonly regarded as a branch 
of veracity, is perhaps more properly a branch of justice ; but 
this is merely a question of arrangement, and of little conse- 
quence to our present purpose. If a person gives his promise, 
intending to iDcrfomi, but fails in the execution, his fault is 
strictly speaking a breach of justice. As there is a natural 
faith in testimony, so there is a natural expectation excited by 
a promise. When I excite this expectation, and lead other 
men to act accordingly, I convey a right to the performance of 
my promise, and I act imjustly if I fail in performing it. 

If a person promises, not intending to perform, he is guilty 
of a complication of injustice and falsehood ; for although a 
declaration of present intention does not amount to a promise, 
every promise involves a declaration of present intention. 



These observations may suffice wdth respect to the duties 
which have our fellow-creatures for their objects. I have by 
no means attempted a complete enumeration, which would 
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have unavoidably engaged me in an iUustration of the hack- 
neyed topics of practical morality. What I had chiefly in view 
was to show, that, even among those duties which have a refer- 
ence to mankind, there are several which cannot be resolved 
into that of benevolence. 

Tlie duties which I have mentioned are all independent of 
any particular relation between us and other men. But there 
are a great variety of other duties resulting from such relations ; 
the duties (for example) of Friendship and of Patriotism, 
besides those relative duties which moralists have distinguished 
by the titles of Economical and Political. To attempt an 
enmneration of these, would lead into the details of practical 
Ethics. 



[PART U.J— OF THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT OURSELVES. 

CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THIS CLASS OF OUR DUTIEa 

Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, are no less requisite 
for enabling us to discharge our social duties, than for securing 
our own private happiness:^ But as they do not necessarily 
imply any reference to our fellow-creatures, they seem to belong 
most properly to this third branch of virtue. 

An illustration of the nature and tendency of these qualities 
and of the means by which they are to be improved and con« 
firmed, although a most important article of ethics, does not 
lead to any discussions of so abstract a kind, as to require par- 
ticular attention in a work of which brevity is a principal 
object. It is sufficient here to remark, that, independently of 
all considerations of utility, either to ourselves or to others, 
these qualities are approved of as right and becoming. Their 
utility, at the same time, or rather necessity, for seciuring the 
discharge of our other duties, adds greatly to the respect they 
command, and is certainly the chief ground of the obligation 
we lie under, to cultivate the habits by which they are formed. 

A bteady regard, in the conduct of life, to the happiness and 
perfection of our own nature, and a diligent study of the means 
by which these ends may be attained, is another duty belong- 
ing to this branch of virtue. It is a duty so important and 

^ " He who 18 qualified to promote Coward." — £k»ay on the liittory of 
the welfare of mankind," wi>'8 Dr. For- dvil Society^ Part I. sect. vi. 
guson, " is neither a Sot, a Fool, nor a 
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comprehensive, that it leads to the praetice of nil the rest, and 
is therefore entitled to a very full and particular examinatioa 
in a system of Moral Philosophy. Such an examination, while 
it leads our thoughts " to the cad and aim of our being," will 
agfw bring under our review the various duties already con- 
aidered ; and by showing how they all conspire in recomraend- 
ing the same dispositions, will illustrate the unity of design in 
the human constitution, and the benevolent wisdom displayed 
in its formation. Other stibordinate duties, besides, which it . 
would be tediouH to enumerate under separate titles, may thus 
be placetl in a liglit more interesting and agjeeable. 



TUE DUTY OF EMPLOYING TUE MEAHS WE 
To BEcritE ODB OWN HAPPlNEaS. 



According to l>r, Hutcheson, our conduct, so far as it is 
influenced by self-love, is never the object of moral approbation. 
Even a regard to the pleasures of a good conscience he conei- 
dered as detracting from the merit of those actions which it 
encourages us to i>erforni. 

That the principle of self-love (or, in other words, the desire 
of happiness) is neither an object of approbation nor of blame, is 
Hiifficiently obvious. It is inseparable from the nature of num 
as a rational and a sensitive being. It is, however, no less ob- 
vious, on the other band, that this desire, considered as a prin- 
ciple of action, has by no means an uniform influence on the 
conduct. Oiu- animal appetites, our affections, and the other 
inferior principles of our nature, interfere aa often with self-love 
as with benevolence, aud mislead us from our own happiness as 
much as from the duties we owe to others. 

In these cases every ajjectator pronoimees, that we deserve to 
HuflFer for our folly and indiscretion ; and wo ourselves, as boou 
OS the tumult of passion is over, feel in the same manner. 
Nur is this remorse merely a sentiment of regret for liaviiig 
missed that happiness which we might have enjoyed. We are 
dissatisfit^d, not nnlv with our eoudition hut with our conduct ; 
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■with our having forfeited by our own imprudence what we 



might have attained.^ 

It is true that we do not feel so warm an indignation against 
tlie neglect of private good, as against perfidy, cruelty, and in- 
justice. The reason probably is, that imprudence commonly 
carries its own punishment along with it ; and our resentment 
is disanncd by pity. Indeed, as that habitual regard to his 
own happiness, which every man feels, except when under the 
influence of some violent apj)etite, is a powerful check on im- 
prudence, it was less necessary to pro\dde an additional punish- 
ment for this vice in the indignation of the world. 

From the principles now stated, it follows, that, in a person 
who believes in a future state, the criminality of every bad 
action is aggravated by the imprudence with which it is 
accompanied. 

It follows, also, that the punishments annexed by the civil 
magistrate to particular actions render the commission of them 
more criminal than it would othei-wise be ; insomuch, that if 
an action, in itself perfectly indifferent, were prohibited by 
some arbitrary law, under a severe penalty, the commission of 
that action (unless we were called to it by some urgent consi- 
deration of duty) would be criminal, not merely on account of 
the obedience wliich a subject owes to established authority, 
but on account of the regard which every man ought to feel for 
his life and reputation. To forge the handwriting of another 
with a fraudulent intention is undoubtedly a crime, indepen- 
dently of iHDsitive institutions; and it becomes still more 
criminal in a commercial country like ours, on account of the 
extensive mischiefs which may arise from it. It is a crime, 
however, not of greater magnitude than many other kinds of 
commercial fraud that might be mentioned. If the King, for 
example, grants his patent to a subject for a particular inven- 
tion, and another counterfeits it, and makes use of his name, 
stamp, and coat of arms, he not only injures an individual, but 
imposes on the public. Abstracting, therefore, from positive 
law, the criminality of the latter act is fully as great as that of 

* See Butlcr*8 IH$$ert(Uion on the Nature of Virtue. 
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the former. Ab the law, howevePj has made the one act capital, 
and the other not, but only snbjected the persoo who commita 
it to pecuniary damages to the individual he has injured, the 
forgery of a deed becomes incompitrably more criminal in a 
moral view than the counterfeit of a patent invention. A good 
man, indeetl, will neither do the one nor the other. But the 
man who adds to a fraudulent dispoHition au imprudent disre- 
gurd to liis own life and character, is undoubtedly the raoro 
guilty of the two, and meets his fate with much less sympathy 
from others than he would receive, if he had committed the 
same act without knowing its consequences. 



—OF HAPPISESB. STSTEMS OF THE GRECIAN SCHOOLS 
ON TUE SUBJECT. 



The most superficial observation of life is sufficient to con- 
nnce us, that Happiness is not to be attained by giving every 
appetite and desire the gratification they demand ; and that it 
is necessary for us to form to ourselves some plan or system of 
conduct, in subordination to which all other objects are to be 
pursued. 

To ascertain what this system ought to be, is a problem 
which has in all ages employed the speculations of philosophers. 
Among the ancients, the question concerning the Sovereign 
Good was the principal subject of controversy which divided 
the schools ; and it was treated in aiich a manner as to involve 
almost every other question of ethics. The opinions main- 
tained with respect to it by some of their sects, comprehend 
many of the most important truths to which the inquiry leads, 
and leave Uttle to he added, hut a few corrections and limita- 
tions of their conclusions. 

These opinions may be all reduced to three ; those of the ' 
Epicureans, of the Stoics, and of the Peripatetics : And, indeed, 
it does not seem possible to form a conception of any scheme of 
happiness which may not be referred to one or other of thee 
three systems. 
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[SuBSECT.] I. — The fundamental principle of the Epicurean 
system was, that bodily pleasure and pain were the sole ultimate 
objects of desire and aversion. These were desired and Rhunned 
on their own account; everything else from its tendency to pro- 
cure the one of these, or to save us from the other. Poiver^ (for 
example,) riches, reputation^ even the virtues themselves, were 
not desirable for their own sake, but were valuable merely as 
being instrumental to procure us the objects of our natural 
desires. " They who place the sovereign good in virtue alone, 
and who, dazzled by words, overlook the intentions of nature, 
will be delivered from this greatest of all errors, if they will 
only listen to Epicurus* As to these rare and excellent quali- 
ties on which you set so high a value, who is there that would 
consider them as objects either of praise or of imitation, unless 
from a belief that they are instrumental in adding to the sum 
of our pleasures ? For as we prize the medical art, not on its 
own account, but as subservient to the preservation of health, 
and the art of the pilot, not for the skill he displays, but as it 
diminishes the dangers of navigation, so also wisdom^ which is 
the art of living, would be coveted by none if it were altogether 
unprofitable, whereas, now, it is an object of general pursuit, 
from a persuasion that it both guides us to our best enjoyments, 
and points out to us the most efifectual means for their attain- 
ment."^ 

In the passage which immediately follows this quotation, 
Cicero proceeds to state particularly the reasonings of Epicunis 
concerning the difiFerent virtues^ which he has done not only in 
a manner extremely pleasing and interesting, but completely 
satisfactory. Indeed I do not know of anything more valuable 



* " Qui summam bonum in una virtvie 
ponunt, ct splcndore noininis capti, quid 
natura postulet, non inte11igunt> errore 
maximo si Epicurnm andiro volnerint 
libcrabontur. 18113 cnim vestrse cximiie, 
piilcltrreqiie virtutcs, niHi voluptatem 
e0iccrcnt, quia cas ant landabiles ant 
exp<;tondas arbilraretur? Tit enim 
medirorum scientiain non ipsiu<f artiii, 



sed bona) Talctudinis causa probamus ; 
ct gnbornatoris ars, quia bene navigandi 
rationcm hubot, utilitate non arte lau- 
datur ; sic sapientia, qnie ars vivendi 
putanda est, non expcterctur, li nibil 
efficcret : nunc cxpetitur, quod est tan- 
quam artifex conqnircndie ct conipar- 

andsB voluptatis." — Cicero, De FinUms, 

1... 
. xni. 
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that the aacients have left ub, than these philosophical works I 
of Cicero, cousidered as authentic records of the ethical ()is- 
qiiisitions of the Grecian schools.' 

All tlie pteaeiires and pains of tiie^miml (according to Epi- 
curus) are derived from the recolleetiun and anticipation of 
bodily pleasures and pains ; but this recollection and anticipa- 
tion he considered as contributing much more to our happiness 
or misery on the whole, than the pleasures and pains them- 
selves. His ])hilosophy was indeed directed chiefly to inculcate 
this truth, and to withdraw onr solicitude from the pleasures 
and paius themselves which are not in our power, to the re- 
gulation of our recollections and anticipations, which depend 
upon ourselves. He placed happiness, therefore, in eaae of 
body and tranquillity of mind, but much more in the latter 
than in the former, insomuch that he affirmed a wise man 
might be happy in the midst of bodily tormenta "Hear" 
says Cicero, " the language of Epicurus on his deathbed, Epi- 
curus to Hermachus, greeting. While I am passing the last 
day of my life, and that the happiest, I write this epistle, 
oppre-ssed at tlie same time with so many and such acute 
maladies, that it is scarcely possible to conceive that my suffer- 
ings are susceptible of augmentation, All these, however, are 
amply compensated by the mental joy I derive from the recol- 
lection of the reasonings and discoveries of which I am the 
author,"* The concluding sentence of the letter does more 
honour to Epicurus than any other part of it, "But you, aa is 



' Tie Pliilo»oplii™l Works of Cicero 
were M liighly Talued by Mr. Smhli, 
thnC, vhen lia wns Prorpanar of Moral 
rtiiinanphj nt Glasgow, he made tlie 
Booka Dr Fitubus ths anbjcct of a 
eoparnic caune of leoturos, wliicb be 
gare nnniuilly to his ■CudenlB. Of 
ItiMa IcatureK, (in delivering wliirli 
lie trnBtcd entirely to CKtempuro elocu- 
tion,) 1 liano heard aomo of liia pupils 
who were very compatent lo ,indge, 
Rpeak with Enthiin'oiitic admiration ; 
among oflieni Hr. Millar, Prufcasor 



-if Law. I>id Culloii 
l.'rnig. 



Urd 






Hens quill dicat Epicunia, 

—" Bpirurus llormnclio 9 Oiiin flge- 

remns (inquit) vitoe benlunt et enndsm 
BuprpiDum diem scriliolnnim bfeo, 
Tanti HUtem morbi adcraut ytdcie M 
Tiacetum, ot nihil ad oorum magnita- 
dinctn powiit iircedora, Compeasabatur 
lonicti cimi bis omoibuB nnimi Ictitia, 
quHDi eapivbnni meinoriil 
V en toruniq iio iioBlrorum , " — Dt FivBnut, 

11. XKX. 



mm ueutia, ^^^h 
■DtPivlbiHi, ^^H 
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worthy of your good will towards me and philosophy, let it be 
your business to consider yourself as the guardian and protector 
of the children of Metrodorus."^ 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into a particular examina- 
tion of these doctrines, which have been obviously suggested by 
that excessive love of simplicity in the explanation of appear- 
ances which has given rise to so many erroneous theories both 
in physics and morals. The system of Epicurus, however, al- 
though it places morality in a wrong foundation, and employs 
a language with respect to happiness very liable to abuse, — a 
language which, (as Cicero remarks, " savours of nothing mag- 
nificent, nothing generous,")^ bears at least very honourable 
testimony to the tendency of the virtues to promote happiness 
even in this life, since he imagined it was from this tendency 
they derived all their value. And, accordingly, Mr. Smith 
remarks, that " Cicero, the great enemy of the Epicurean sys- 
tem, borrows from it his most agreeable proofs, tliat Virtue 
alone is sufficient to secure happinesa And Seneca, though a 
Stoic, the sect most opposite to that of Epicurus, yet quotes 
this philosopher more frequently than any other."* 

Epicurus himself is represented as a person of inofiFensive 
and even amiable manners. He is said to have taught his 
philosophy in a garden, where he lived a temperate and quiet 
life, enjoying what Thomson -calls " the glad poetic ease of 
Epicurus, — seldom understood." He died at an advanced age, 
and was so much beloved and esteemed by his followers, that 
his birth-day was annually celebrated as a festival. His 
private virtues, however, were probably in a great measure 
the eflfect of a happy natural constitution ; for his philosophy, 
besides destroying all those supports of morality that religion 
affords, tended avowedly to recommend a life of indolent and 
selfish indulgence, and a total abstraction from the concerns 

* " Sed tu ut (lignum est tua erga * " Nihil rongnifirnro, nihil generoBiim 

me, et erga philosophiam voluntate ab sapit.** [2>e Finihut^ JJb. I. c. vii.] 

adolescentulo suscepta, fac at Metrodori * [Theory of Moral SetUimenUf Vol. 

taeare liberos." — (Il>id.) [The subetaoce II. p. S05, sixth edition. Part VII. 

of] the same letter is to be found in Dio- sect. ii. chap. 4 ; in the older editions, 

genes Laertiiis, Lib. X. [{{ xix. xx.] Part VI. sect. ii. chap. 4.] 

VOL. vn. T 
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and duties of the world. Accordingly we find that many of his 
disciples brought so much discredit on their principles, by the 
dissoluteness of their lives, that the word Epicurean came 
gradually to be understood as characteristical of a person de- 
voted to sensual gratifications. It is worthy of remark, too, 
that it was from the speculative opinions of this sect that the 
looseness of their moral principles arose ; or rather, the former 
were inculcated with a view to the justification of the latter. 
Such wafi the reasoning of Trimalchio, (in Petronius,) who, 
when a servant, had brought into the banquet a silver skeleton 
and set it on the table, exclaimed, — 

" Hen, hea noB miseros ! quam totus homuDcio nil est ! 
Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcns ; 
Ergo vivamns, dum licet esse, bene." 

The same sentiment is well expressed by Cowley in an imi- 
tation of Anacreon. 

" Crown me with roses whilst I live, 
Now your wines and ointments give ; 
After death I nothing crave ; 
All are Stoics in the grave." * 

The influence which these principles had on the manners of 
the later Romans has been remarked by many writers ; and it 
is not a little curious that it was clearly foreseen ages before 
by their virtuous and enlightened progenitors. This fact, 
which has not been sufficiently attended to, deserves the serious 
consideration of those who are disposed to call in question the 
effect of speculative opinions on national character. I shall 
make no apology, therefore, for entering into some slight details 
upon the subject. 

It was in the year of Rome 471, and during the consulate 
of Fabricius, that the Romans seem to have received the first 
notice of the Epicurean doctrines. At that period the Taren- 
tines had the address to instigate the Samnites, and almost all 
the other Italian states, to take arms against the Republic, and 

* [We might think all of these, &c., of Solomon, ii. 1-9. Sec also T^auzA xxii. 
only feeble paraphrases of The Wisdom 13 ; and 1 CorirUhians xv. 32. — £d.] 
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also prevailed on Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, to give them his 
assistance. In the course of the war, Fabricius, with two other 
persons of high rank, were sent to Pyrrhus's court, to treat with 
him about an exchange of prisoners ; and it was at a public 
entertainment given to them upon that occasion that Cineas, 
his minister and favourite, gave the Boman ambassadors a 
general idea of the philosophical principles which Epicurus 
had begun to teach at Athens about twenty years before. 

The eflfect which this conversation had on the minds of the 
Roman ambassadors is an instructive fact in the history of 
philosophy. We are often desirous to know how a particular 
opinion would strike a man of plain understanding the first 
time it was proposed to him. It is an experiment, however, 
that we have but seldom an opportunity of making, as it is 
impossible to make the vulgar comprehend the terms of a 
8|)eculative controversy, and as the judgments of the learned 
are commonly in some degree warped by education. An 
opinion, however absurd, that we have been accustomed to 
hear from infancy, and with which we connect the names of 
men eminent for genius and knowledge, even although we 
should reject it as erroneous, may still have some influence in 
unsettling our notions, and certainly will not appear to us so 
palpably ridiculous as it would do to a person to whom it is 
altogether new. The rage of disputation which prevailed in 
Greece seems in this way to have hurt the understandings of 
some of their best philosophers ; and the case is but too similar 
with many in modern Europe. It is curious, therefore, to con- 
sider the light in which the philosophy of Epicurus appeared 
to Fabricius and his friends ; — men of cultivated minds, and at 
the same time unperverted by the refinements of sophistry, and 
perfectly acquainted, both from their own experience and the 
observation of their countrymen, with those practical principles 
which are favourable to active and heroic virtue. With respect 
to this point Cicero has enabled us to form a judgment from 
the following anecdote, which he has recorded in his TrecUiae 
on Old Age. 

" I have frequently heard from some of my friends, who were 
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much my seniors," says Cato to Scipio and Laelius, " a tradi- 
tionary anecdote concerning Fabricius. They assured me, that, 
in the early pai*t of their life, they were told by certain very 
old men of their acquaintance, that when Fabricius was am- 
bassador at the court of Pyrrhus he expressed great astonish- 
ment at the account given him by Cineas of a philosopher at 
Athens, who maintained that the love of pleasure was uni- 
versally the leading motive of all human actions. My informer 
added, that, when Fabricius related this fact to M. Curius and 
Titus Coruncanius, they both joined in wishing that Pyrrhus 
and the whole Samnite nations might become converts to this 
extraordinary doctrine, as the people who were infected with 
such unmanly principles could not fail, they thought, of proving 
an easy conquest to their enemiea M. Curius had been inti- 
mately connected with Publius Decius, who, in his fourth con- 
sulate, (which was five years before the former entered upon 
that office,) gloriously sacrificed his life to the preservation of 
his country. This generous patriot was personally known both 
to Fabricius and to Coruncanius ; and they were convinced, by 
what they experienced in their own breasts, as well as by the 
illustrious example of Decius, that there is in certain actions 
an intrinsic rectitude and obligation which, with a noble con- 
tempt of what the world cslls pleasure, every great and generous 
mind will steadily keep in view, as a sacred rule of conduct, 
and as the chief concern of life."^ 

To this anecdote it may not be improper to add another 
which occurs in a later period of the Boman history. In the 
year of Rome 599, the Athenians sent to that city a deputation 
of three of their principal philosophers, at the head of whom 
was Carneades, a celebrated patron of the Academical sect. 
While the ambassadors were waiting for their answer, Car- 
neades amused himself in displaying his ingenuity and elo- 
quence to the Eoman youth, by endeavouring to prove that 
justice and injustice derived their origin from positive institu- 
tions, and that there was no foundation for a distinction 
between them in the nature of man. The following day, 

* See Melmotli'8 Tranelation of Cicero On Old Age. [In the original, cap. xiii.] 
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according to the practice of his sect, he took up the opposite 
side of the question, and attempted to refute his former reason* 
ings. Cato, the censor, was present on both occasions, and was 
so apprehensive of the consequences of unsettling the opinions 
of his countrymen on points of so important and sacred a 
nature, that he never rested till the ambassadors received their 
final answer, and were dismissed from Rome.^ 

[SuBSECT.] II. — In opposition to the Epicurean doctrines 
already stated on the subject of happiness, the Stoics placed the 
supreme good in Rectitude of conduct, without any regard to 
the event. They did not, however, as has been often supposed, 
recommend an indifference to external objects, or a life of in- 
activity and apathy. On the contrary, they taught that nature 
pointed out to us certain objects of choice and of rejection, and 
amongst these some to be more chosen and avoided than others ; 
and that Virtue consisted in choosing and rejecting objects ac- 
cording to their intrinsic value. They admitted that health was 
to be preferred to sickness, riches to poverty ; the prosperity of 
our family, of our friends, of our country, to their adversity ; 
and they allowed, nay, they recommended, the most strenuous 
exertions to accomplish these desirable ends. Thoy only con- 
tended these objects should be pursued not as the constituents 
of our happiness, but because we believe it to be agreeable to 
nature that we should pursue them ; and that, therefore, when 
we have done our utmost, we should regard the event as 
indifferent 



» Ibid. 

Tho syfttcm of monils generally as- 
cribod to Epicurus is said to have been 
borrowed from Aristippus, who also 
taught that happiness consisted in 
bodily pleasure; but it is probable, as 
Mr. Smith obHcrves, that his manner of 
applying his principles was altogether 
his ovin.— {Theory, &c.,Yol II. p.26S, 
6th edition.) Indeed, we have the tes- 
timony of Diogenes Laertius that Aris- 
tippus taught that happiness coDiisted 



in the prtsetU pleasures of the body, 
and not in any mental refinements on 
these pleasures, according to the sys- 
tem of Epicunis. — VitCB Philoa. II. 1S7. 
[Lib. II. § 87, 8€q.] The life of Epi- 
curus has been written in modem times 
by Qassendi, who attempted to revive 
his philosophy, and by Bayle. Heinoc- 
cius also mentions a book entitled, Jacob 
Bondellus, De Vita ei de Moribus Epi- 
eurif which has never fallen in my way. 
— Amst. 1684. 
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That this is a fair representation of the stoical doctrine has 
been fully proved by Mr. Harris in the very learned and judi- 
cious notes on his DtaJtogtie concerning Happiness ;* a per- 
formance which, although not entirely free from Mr. Harris's 
peculiarities of thought and style, does him so much honour, 
both as a writer and a moralist, that we cannot help regretting, 
while we peruse it, that he should so often have wasted his 
ingenuity and learning upon scholastic subtilties, equally in- 
applicable to the pursuits of science, and to the business of life. 

" The word iraQo^'* he observes, " which we usually render 
a passion^ means, in the Stoic sense, a perturbation, and is 
always so translated by Cicero ;" and the epithet aTrdOrjf;, when 
applied to the wise man, does not mean an exemption from 
passion, but an exemption from that perturbation which is 
founded on erroneous opinions. The testimony of Epictetusf is 
express to this purpose. " I am not," says he, " to be apathetic 
like a statue, but I am withal to observe relations both the 
natural and adventitious ; as the man of religion, as the son, as 
the brother, as the father, as the citizen." And immediately 
before he tells us, " That a perturbation in no other way ever 
arises but either when a desire is frustrated, or an aversion falls 
into that which it should avoid." " In which passage," says 
Harris, " it is observable that he does not make either desire, 
or aversion, Trddr), or perturbations, but only the cause of per- 
turbations when erroneously conducted." 

From a great variety of passages, which it is unnecessary for 
me to transcribe, Harris concludes, that " the Stoics, in the 
character of their Virtuous Man, included rational desire, aver- 
sion, and exultation ; included love and parental aflFection, 
friendship, and a general benevolence to all mankind ; and 
considered it as a duty arising from our very nature not to 
neglect the welfare of public society, but to be ever ready, ac- 
cording to our rank, to act either as the magistrate or as the 
private citizen." 

Nor did they exclude wealth from among the objects of 
choice. The Stoic Hecato, in his Treatise of Offices quoted by 

* fNoto xlviii. Worh, 4k» ed. Vol. I. pp. 178481] f [Arriani, Lib. III. c. ii.] 
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Cicero, tells us, " That a wise man, while he abstains from 
doing anything contrary to the customs, laws, and institutionis 
of his country, ought to attend to his own fortune. For we do 
not desire to be rich for ourselves only, but for our children, 
relations, and friends, and especially for the commonwealth, 
inasmuch as the riches of individuals are the wealth of a 
state." ^ — " Nay," says Cicero, " if the wise man could mend his 
condition by adding to the amplest possessions the poorest, 
meanest utensil, he would in no degree contemn it."^ 

From these quotations it sufficiently appears that the stoical 
system, so far from withdrawing men from the duties of life, 
was eminently favourable to active virtue. Its peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing tenet was, that our happiness did not depend on 
the attainment of the objects of our choice, but on the part 
that we acted ; but this principle was inculcated not to damp 
oiu* exertions, but to lead us to rest our happiness only on cir- 
cumstances which we ourselves could command. " If I am 
going to sail," says Epictetus,* " I choose the best ship and the 
best pilot, and I wait for the fairest weather that my circum- 
stances and duty will allow. Prudence and propriety, the 
principles which the gods have given me for the direction of 
my conduct, require this of me, but they require no more ; and 
if, notwithstanding, a storm arises, which neither the strength 
of the vessel nor the skill of the pilot are likely to witlistand, 
I give myself no trouble about the consequences. All that I 
had to do is done already. The directors of my conduct never 
command me to be miserable, to be anxious, desponding, or 
afraid. Whether we are to be drowned or come to a harbour 
is the business of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it entirely to his 
determination, nor ever break my rest with considering which 

^ " Sapicntis esse, nihil contra mores, ' " Si ad illam vitam, quie cum Tirtnte 

leges, instituta facientem, habere ra- degatur, ampulla aut strigilis accedat, 

tionem rei familiaris. Ncque cnim so- sumptunim sapientcro earn vitam po- 

Inm nobis divites esse volumus, sed tins, cui hnc adjecta sint.** — De Fini- 

liberis, propinquis, amicis, maximeque 6u«, IV. xii. 
reipublicse ; singulorum enim facultates 

et copiaB divitire sunt civitatis.'* — De * [Arriani Dissert. Eptct.^ Lib. II. 

Officivt^ III. XV. cap. ▼.] 
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way he is likely to decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indiflference and security."^ 

We may observe farther, in favour of this noble system, that 
the scale of desirable objects which it exhibited was peculiarly 
calculated to encourage the social virtuea It represented in- 
deed (in common with the theory of Epicurus) self -love as the 
great spring of human actions ; but in the application of this 
erroneous principle to practice, its doctrines were favourable to 
the most enlarged, nay, to the most disinterested benevolence. 
It taught that the prosperity of two was preferable to that of 
one ; that of a city to that of a family ; and that of our country 
to all partial considerations. It was upon this very principle, 
added to a sublime sentiment of piety, that it founded its chief 
argument for an entire resignation to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. As all events are ordered by perfect wisdom and 
goodness, the Stoics concluded, that whatever happens is cal- 
culated to produce the greatest good possible to the universe in 
general. As it is agreeable to nature, therefore, that we should 
prefer the happiness of many to a few, and of all to that of 
many, they concluded that every event which happens is pre- 
cisely that which we ourselves would have desired, if we had 
been acquainted with the whole scheme of the Divine adminis- 
tration. " In what sense," says Epictetus,* " are some things 
said to be according to our nature, and others contrary to it ? 
It is in that sense in which we consider ourselves as separated 
and detached from all other things. For thus it may be said 
to be the nature of the foot to be always clean. But if you 
consider it as a foot, and not as something detached from the 
rest of the body, it must behove it sometimes to trample in the 
dirt, and sometimes to tread upon thorns, and sometimes, too, 
t<) be cut off for the sake of the whole body : and if it refuses 
this it is no longer a foot. Thus, too, ought we to conceive 
with respect to ourselves. What are you ? A man. If you 
consider yourself as something separated and detached, it is 

^ Sinith'H Translation. Theorij of In the older editions, Part VI. sect. ii. 
Moral Sentiments, 6th edit. Vol. II. pp. chap. l.J 
223, 224. [Fart VII. sect. ii. chap. 1. * [Arriani Dissert. Epict. L. II. c. v.] 
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agreeable to your nature to live to old age, to be rich, to be in 
health. But if you consider yourself as a man, and as a part of 
the whole, upon account of that whole it will behove you some- 
times to be in sickness, sometimes to be exposed to the incon- 
veniency of a sea voyage, sometimes to be in want, and at last 
perhaps to die before your time. Why then do you complain ? 
Don't you know that by doing so, as the foot ceases to be a 
foot, 80 you cease to be a man ?"* 

" O World," says Antoninus,t " all things are suitable to 
me which are suitable to thee. Nothing is too early or too late 
for me which is seasonable for thee. All is fruit to me which 
thy seasons bring forth. From thee are all things } in thee are 
all things ; for thee are all things. Shall any man say, be- 
loved city of Cecrops ! and wilt not thou say, beloved city 
of God n 

In this tendency of the Stoical philosophy to encourage the 
active and social virtues, it was most remarkably distinguished 
from the system of Epicurus. The latter, indeed, seems (as it 
was first taught) to have been the reverse of that system of sen- 
suality and of libertinism, to which tlie epithet Epicurean is 
commonly applied in modern times ; but it was at best a sys- 
tem of selfishness and prudent indulgence, which placed happi- 
ness in a seclusion from care, and in an indifference to all the 
concerns of mankind. By the Stoics, on the contrary, virtue 
was supi)osed to consist in the affectionate performance of every 
good office towards their fellow-creatures, and in full resignation 
to Providence for everything independent of their own choice. 

It is remarked by Dr. Ferguson, that " their different schemes 
of theology clearly pointed out their opposite plans of morality 
also. Both admitted the existence of God. But to one, the 
Deity was a retired essence enjoying itself and far removed 
from any work of creation and Providence. 

" The other considered the Deity as the principle of existence 

* [Smith's Translation. Theory of f \I>^ ^^^^ ^"^, Lib. IV. sect. 

Moral Seniimfnta, Vol. II. p. 220. xxiii.] 

Part VII. sect. ii. chap. 1. In the ' Smith's Translation. Theort/, &c,, 

oklcr eilitions, Part VT. sect. ii. chap. 1.] Vol. II. p. 254. 
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and of order in the universe, from whom all intelligence pro- 
ceeds, and to whom all intelligence will return ; whose power 
is the irresistible energy of wisdom and of goodness, ever present 
and ever active ; bestowing on man the faculty of reason and 
the freedom of choice, that he may learn, in acting for the 
general good, to imitate the Divine nature ; and that, in respect 
of events independent of his will, he may acquiesce in the 
determination of Providence." 

" In conformity with these principles, one sect recommended 
seclusion from all the cares of family or state. The other re- 
commended an active part in all the concerns of our fellow- 
creatures, and the steady exertion of a mind benevolent, coura- 
geous, and temperate. Here the sects essentially differed, not 
in words, as has sometimes been alleged, but in the views which 
they entertained of a plan for the conduct of human life. The 
Epicurean was a deserter from the cause of his fellow-creatures, 
and might justly be reckoned a traitor to the community of 
nature, of mankind, and even of his country." 

" The Stoic enlisted himself as a willing instrument in the 
hand of Grod for the good of his fellow-creatures. For himself, 
the cares and attentions which this object required were his 
pleasures, and the continued exertion of a beneficent affection, 
his loelfare and his prosperity."^ 

Such was the philosophy of the Stoics ; — " a philosophy," 
says Mr. Smith, " which affords the noblest lessons of magna- 
nimity, is the best school of heroes and patriots ; and to the 
greater part of whose precepts there can be no other objection 
but this honourable one, that they teach us to aim at a perfec- 
tion altogether beyond the reach of human nature."* 

I cannot, however, help remarking, that this is by no me^ns 
an objection to their system ; for it is the business of the 
moralist to exhibit a standard far above the reach of our pos- 
sible attainments. If he did otherwise, he must recommend 
errors and imperfections. " It has sometimes happened," says 

^Principles of Moral and PolUical 2ioman Ilistory, ch.xy{u.[B.lll.ch.iv.] 
Science, Vol. II. pp. 4, 5. [Part II. chap. * [Theory, &c., Part I. sect. iii. cbap. 

i. sect. 1.]— See also Dr. Ferguson's 3, older edition only.] 
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Quintilian^ speaking of eloquence and the fine arta, and the ob- 
servation holds equally with respect to every other pursuit, 
" that great things have been accomplished by him who was 
striving at what was above his power." ^ To the same purpose 
it is well said by Seneca : " It is the mark of a generous spirit 
to aim at what is lofty ; to attempt what is arduous ; and ever 
to keep in view what it is impossible for the most splendid 
talents to accomplish."^ 

The Stoics themselves were sensible of the weaknesses inse- 
parable from humanity. " Neither indeed," says Cicero, speak- 
ing the language of a Stoic, " when the two Decii or the two 
Scipios are mentioned as brave men^ nor when Aristides or Fa- 
bricius are denominated /t^^, is an example of fortitude in the 
former, or of justice in the latter, proposed as exactly conform- 
able to the precepts of wisdom. For none of them were tvise 
in that sense in which we apply the epithet to the toise man. 
Nor were Cato and Laelius such, although they were honoured 
with the appellation. No, not even the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
who have been so widely celebrated, although, ^om the habitual 
discharge of middle dutie^^ {ex mediorum offidorumfrequentia^ 
all of them bore a certain similitude to the ideal character."® 
Seneca also mentions it as a general confession of the greatest 
philosophers, that the doctrine they taught was not " quemad- 
modum ipsi viverent, sed quemadmodum vivendum est."* " I 
know," says Epictetus, " that I shall not be Milo, and yet I 
neglect not my body ; nor Croesus, and yet I neglect not my 
estate ; nor in general do we desist from the proper care of any- 
thing through despair of arriving at that which is supreme."* 

* " Evcnit lion nunqiinm, lit aliquid pctifur oxemplum. Nemo enim honim 
grande iiiveiiiut, qui 8cmi)er qutcnt qnod aic aapteru eatt ut $apicntem volumus 
nimiiini est." — Jnstit. II. xii. inleUu/i. Nee ii qui sapienteB liabiti 

• " GcneroBa res est— conari alta, sunt ct noiuinati, M. Cato ct C. Lselius, 
tentareetmento roajoraconcipcre,quam Bapieotes fneruut; ne illi quidem tep- 
qun etiam ingenti animo adurnatis effici tern : Sed ex mediorum officiorum fre- 
poBsint." — De Vita Beata^ c. xx. quentia, similitudinem quandam gerc- 

■ " Nee vcro, cum duo Decii, aut duo bant, speciemque sapicntum." — Ve 

Scipiones, fortes viri comraemorantur, Officiis, Lib. III. c. iv. 

aut cum Fabricius, Aristidesve Justus ^ r. Tr. r» , 
noramatur; aut ab illis fortitudinis, aut 

ab bis justitiie tamquam a sapieniibuSf * Arriani hUtert. Epict. Lib. I. c. ii. 
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In the writings, indeed, of some of the Stoics, we meet with 
some absurd and violent paradoxes about the perfect felicity 
of the wise man on the one hand, and the equality of misery 
among all those who fall short of this ideal character on the 
other. " As all the actions of the wise man were perfect, so all 
those of the man who had not arrived at this supreme wisdom 
were faulty and equally faulty. As one truth could not be more 
true, nor one falsehood more false than another, so an honour- 
able action could not be more honourable, nor a shameful one 
more shameful than another. As, in shooting at a mark, the 
man who had missed it by an inch had equally missed it with 
him who had done so by a hundred yards, so the man who, in 
what appeared to us the most insignificant action, had acted 
improperly, and without a sufficient reason, was equally faulty 
with him who had done so in what appears to us the most im- 
portant ; the man who has killed a cock (for example) impro- 
perly, and without a sufficient reason, with him who had 
murdered his father* 

" It is not, however," continues Mr. Smith, '^ by any means 
probable that these paradoxes formed a part of the original 
principles of Stoicism, as taught by Zeno and Cleanthes. It 
is much more probable that they were added to it by their 
disciple, Chrysippus, whose genius seems to have been more 
fitted for systematizing the doctrines of his preceptors, and 
adorning them with the imposing appendages of artificial defi^- 
nitions and divisions, than for imbibing the sublime spirit 
which they breathed. Such a man may very easily be supposed 
to have understood too literally some animated and exaggerated 
expressions of his masters in describing the happiness of the 
man of Perfect Virtue, and the unhappiness of whatever fell 
short of that character." f 

That these paradoxes were not adopted by the most rational 
admirers of the Stoical philosophy we have complete evidence ; 
for we find them treating expressly of those imperfect virtues 
[icadr]KovT(i\ which are attained by inferior proficients in wisdom, 

* {Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part VTI. sect. 2, chap. i. Sixth edition, VoL 
II. p. 258.] t [Ibid, p. 260.] 
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and which they did not dignify with the name of rectitudes, 
[xaTopOdfjuiray] but distinguished by the epithets of proper^ 
Jit, and decent. 

Such virtues are called by Cicero officia, and by Seneca con- 
venientia. They are treated of by Cicero in his Offices, and 
are said to have been the subject of a book (now lost) by Marcus 
Brutus. 

This apology, however, it must be confessed, will not extend 
to all the errors of the Stoical school. In particular, it will not 
extend to the notions it inculcated on the subject of suicide. 
But for these errors, if it is impossible to apologize, we may at 
least account in some measure by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times when this philosophy arose, and which infected with 
the same spirit, though perhaps not in an equal degree, the 
peaceable and indolent followers of Epicurus. " During the 
age," says Mr. Smith, " in which flourished the founders of all 
the principal sects of ancient philosophy ; — during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and for many ages after its conclusion,— all tho 
diflerent republics of Greece were at home almost always dis- 
tracted by the most furious factions, and abroad involved in 
the most sanguinary wars, in which each sought not merely 
superiority or dominion, but either completely to extirpate all 
its enemies, or, what was not less cruel, to reduce them into 
the vilest of all states — ^that of domestic slavery. The small- 
ncss of the greater part of those states, too, rendered it to each 
of them no very improbable event, that it might itself fall into 
that very calamity which it had so frequently inflicted or at- 
tempted to inflict on its neighbours. In this disorderly state 
of things the most perfect innocence, joined to the highest rank 
and the greatest services to the public, could give no security 
to any man, that even at home and among his fellow-citizens, 
he was not, at some time or other, from the prevalence of some 
hostile and furious faction, to be condemned to the most cruel 
and ignominious punishment. If he was taken prisoner of war, 
or if the city of which he was a member was conquered, he was 
exposed, if possible, to still greater injuries. As an American 
savage, therefore, prepares his death-song, and considers how 
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he should act when he has fallen into the hands of his enemies, 
and is by them put to death in the most liugering tortures, 
and amidst the insults and derisions of all the spectators, so a 
Grecian patriot or hero could not avoid frequently employing 
his thoughts in considering what he ought both to suffer and 
to do in banishment, in captivity, when reduced to slavery, 
when put to the torture, when brought to the scaffold. It was 
the business of their philosophers to prepare the death-song 
wliich the Grecian patriots and heroes might make use of on 
the proper occasions ; and of aU the different sects it must, I 
think, be acknowledged, that the Stoics had prepared by far the 
most animated and spirited song/'^ 

After aU, it is impossible to deny that there is some founda- 
tion for a censure which Lord Bacon has somewhere passed on 
this celebrated sect " Certainly," says he, " the Stoics bestowed 
too much cost on death, and by their preparations made it 
more fearful."* At least, I suspect this may be the tendency 
of some passages in their writings, in such a state of society as 
that in which we live ; but in perusing them we ought always 
to remember the circumstances of those men to whom they 
were addressed, and which are so eloquently described in the 
observations just quoted from Mr. Smith. The practical reflec- 
tion which Bacon adds to this censure is invaluable, and is 
strictly conformable to the spirit of the Stoical system, although 
he seems to state it by way of contrast to their principles. " It 
is as natural," says he, " to die as to be bom ; and to a little 
infant perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that 

DIES IN AN EARNEST PURSUIT IS LIKE ONE THAT IS WOUNDED IN 
HOT BLOOD, WHO FOR A TIME SCARCE FEELS THE HURT ; AND 
THEREFORE, A MIND FIXED AND BENT UPON SOMEWHAT THAT 18 
GOOD DOTH BEST AVERT THE DOLOURS OF DEATH." f 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding the imperfections of this 
system, and the paradoxes which disgrace it in some accounts 
of it that have descended to our times, it cannot be disputed, 
that its leading doctrines are agreeable to the purest principles 

» Theory, &c., Otli ed. Vol. IT. p. 23r>, * f 7s'wr/y«, KsRuy ii.] 

seq. t [Ibid.] 
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of morality and religion. Indeed, they all terminate in one 
maxim : That we should not make the attainment of things 
external an ultimate object, but place the business of life in 
doing our duty, and leave the care of our happiness to him who 
made us. Nor does the whole merit of these doctrines consist 
in their purity. It is doing them no more than justice to say, 
that they were more completely systematical in all their parts, 
and more ingeniously, as well as eloquently, supported, than 
any thing else that remains of ancient philosophy. 

I must not conclude these observations on the Stoical system, 
without taking notice of the practical effects it produced on 
the characters of many of its professors. It was the precepts 
of this school which rendered the supreme power in the hands 
of Marcus Aurelius a blessing to the human race ; and which 
secured the private happiness, and elevated the minds of Helvi- 
dius and Thrasea under a tyranny by which their country was 
oppressed. Nor must it be forgotten, that in the last struggles 
of Boman liberty, while the school of Epicurus produced Cassar, 
that of Zeno produced Cato and Brutus. The one sacrificed 
mankind to himself; the others sacrificed themselves to man- 
kind. 

"... Hi mores, haec dnri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, scrTare niodum, fineinque tenere, 
Naturamque sequi, patriaequo impcndcre vitam ; 
Nee sib], sod toti genitnm se credere mundo."^ 

The sentiment of President Montesquieu on this subject is 
well known. " Never," says he, " were any principles more 
worthy of human nature, and more proper to form the good 
citizen, than those of the Stoics ; and if I could for a moment 
cease to recollect that I am a Christian, I should not be able to 
hinder myself from ranking the destruction of the sect of Zeno 
among the misfortunes that have befallen the human race." ^ 

' Lucan, Phar», ii. 3S0. gens de bien, que cello dee Stoiciens ; 

et si je ponvoiB un moment cessor de 

* " Jjes diTcrses sectes de philosophie penser que je Buis Chretien, je ne pour- 

chez les aDciens 6toient des eRp^es de rois m'empccber de mettre la destruc- 

religion. II n'y en a jamais en dont tion de la nccte de Z^non an nombrc 

leg principeB fussent plus digncB de dee malhcurs da genre-bumain.** — 

I'borome et plus propres ft former des Etprii. de9 Loix^ Liv. XXIV. cbap. x. 
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[SuBSECT.] III. — The doctrine of the Peripatetics on this 
subject appears to have coincided with that of the Pythagorean 
school, who defined Happiness to be " the Exercise of virtue 
in a prosperous life" {XpfjCL^ dpeni^: ev eirrvxla) ;* — a defini- 
tion like several others transmitted to us from the same source^ 
which unites in a remarkable degree the merits of conciseness 
and of philosophical precision. 

In confirmation of this doctrine, the Pythagorean school 
observed, that it was not the mere possession but the exercise 
of virtue that made men happy.^ And for the proper exercise 
of virtue, they thought that good fortune was as necessary as 
light is for the exercise of the faculty of sight The utmost 
length, accordingly, which they went was to say, that the 
virtuous man in adversity was not miserable; whereas the 
vicious and foolish were miserable in all situations of fortune. 
In another passage they say, that the difference between God 
and man is, that God is perfect in himself, and needs nothing 
from without ; whereas the nature of man is imperfect and de- 
fective, and dependent on external circumstances. Although, 
therefore, we possess virtue, that is but the perfection of one 
part, namely, the mind ; but as we consist both of body and 
mind, the body also must be perfect of its kind. Nor is that 
alone sufficient : but the prosperous exercise of virtue requires 
certain externals; such as wealth, reputation, friends, and, 
above all, a well-constituted state ; for without that the rational 



* \\.^m€it it^trtit ii* tvrv^if. These 
are the words of Archytas in tlio frag- 
ment of his book, Concerning a Good 
and Happy Man, (pp. 676, 678, Gale, 
1688 ;) and in the fragment of his book, 
Concerning Moral Instruction^ p. 696. 
See also the remains of Hippodamas, 
Concermng Happiness, pp. 661, 662 ; 
and those of Eurypharaus, Concerning 
Life, pp. 668, 669. These are all pre- 
served to us by Stol>a?us, and collected 
by Thomas Gale ; but the Ethical frag- 
ments are even more manifestly spuri- 
ous than the Physical and Logical 



treatises, or parts of treatises, which we 
haYO under the names of Pythagorean 
philosophers. The ingenious fabrica- 
tors (or fabricator) are indebted to Aris- 
totle, not Aristotle to the pi-etended 
authors. — JEd.] 

* See the Fragments of this School, 
published in Gale^s Opuscida Myiho- 
logica, Physica et Ethica. Amstel. 
1688 ; fp. 657, seq. But in particular, 
for Mr. Stewart's reference, see the 
fragment of the Pseudo-Archytas, p. 
696; and of the Pseudo-Euryphamus, 
p. 668.] 
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and social animal is imperfect, and unable to fulfil the purposes 
of its nature. 

The difference between the Peripatetics ami Stoics in these 
opinions is beautifully stated by Cicero, in a passage strongly 
expressive of the elevation of his own character, as well as 
highly honourable to the two sects, whoso doctrines, while he 
contrasts them with each other, he plainly considered as both 
originating in the same pure and ardent zeal for the interests 
of morality. " Pugnant Stoici cum Peripateticis : alteri negant 
quidquam esse bonum nisi quod honestum sit ; alteri, pluri- 
mura se et longe longeque plurimum tribuere honestati, sed 
tamen et in corpore et extra esse quwdam bona. Et certamen 
honestum, et disputatio splendida."* 

On a general review of the preceding articles in this section, 
it appears, (to use the words of Dr. Ferguson, [p. 298]) that 
all these sects acknowledged the necessity of virtue, or allowed, 
that, in every well-directed pursuit of happiness, the strictest 
regard to morality was required. The Stoics alone maintained 
that this regard itself was happiness ; or that to run the course 
of an active, strenuous, wise, and beneficent mind, was itself the 
very good which we ought to pursue. 

SECT. HI. — ^ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON HAPPINESS. 

From the slight view now given of the systems of philoso- 
phers with respect to the Sovereign Good, it may be assumed 
as an acknowledged and indisputable fact, that hai)piness 
arises chiefly from the mini The Stoics undoubtedly ex- 
pressed this too strongly when they said, that to a wise man 
external circumstances are indifferent. Yet it must be con- 
fessed, that happiness depends much less on these than is 
commonly imagined; and that, as there is no situation so 
prosperous as to exclude the torments of malice, cowardice, and 
remorse, so there is none so adverse as to withhold the enjoy- 
ments of a benevolent, resolute, and upright heart 

If, from the sublime idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 

• [Dt I%mbu$f Lib. II. cap. xxi.] 
VOL. VIL U 
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man, we descend to such characters aa the world presente to us, 
Bome important limitations of the Stoical conclusions become 
necessary, Mr. Hume has justly remarked, that, "aa in the 
bodily system, a toolhadi produces more violent convulsions ot 
pain Uian phthisis or a dropsy, so, in the economy of the mind, 
although all vice be pernicious, yet the disturbance or pain is 
not measured out by nature with exact proportion to the degree 
of vice ; nor is the man of highest virtue, even abstracting 
from external accidents, always tlie most happy. A gloomy 
and melancholy disijosition is certainly, to our sentiments, a 
vice or imperfection ; hut as it may be accompanied with a 
great sense of honour and great integrity, it may be found Jo 
very worthy characters ; though it is sufficient alone to im- 
bitter life, and render the person afflicted with it completely 
miserable. On the other hand, a selfish villain may possess a 
spring and alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which 
is rewarded much beyond its merit ; and when attended with. 
good fortune, will compensate for the uneasiuesa and remoi 
arising from all the other vices."* 

Abstracting even from these considerations, and supposing ft 
character as perfect as the frailty of human nature admits of, 
various mental qualities, which have no immediate connexion 
with moral desert, are necessary to insure happiness. In prooC 
of this remark, it is sufficient to consider, how much our 
quillity is liable to be affected. 

1. By our Temper ; 

2. By our Imagination ; 

3. By our Opinions ; and, 

4. By our Habits. 
In all these respects the mind may be influenced to a 

degree, by_original constitution, or by early education ; 
when this influence happens to be unfavourable, it is not to be 
corrected at once by the precepts of philosophy. Much, how- 
ever, may bo done undoubtedly, in such instances, by our own 
persevering efforts; and, therefore, the particulars now enum^ 
erated deserve our attention, not only from their coooe] 
• [Eitai/t, Vol. I. Part i. Ess. 18, Tlie Sceptic] 
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with the speculative question concerning the essentials of 
happiness, but on account of the practical conclusions to which 
the consideration of them may lead. 

[SuBSECT.] I. — Influence oftlie Temjier on Uappiness. 

The word Temper is used in different senses. Sometimes 
we apply to it the epithets gay^ lively y melancholy , gloomy ; 
on other occasions, the Q\\ii\\Qi^y fretful^ passionate^ sullen^ cool^ 
equable^ gentle. It is in the last sense we use it at present, to 
denote the habitual state of a man's mind in j)oint of irasci" 
hility ; or, in other words, to mark the habitual predominance 
of the benevolent or malevolent affections in his intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures. 

The connexion between this part of the character of an in- 
dividual, and the habitual state of his mind in point of happi- 
ness, is obvious from what was formerly observed concerning 
the pleasures and pains attached respectively to the exercise of 
our benevolent and malevolent affections. As nature has 
strengthened the social ties among mankind, by annexing a 
secret charm to every exercise of good-will and of kindness, so 
she has provided a check on all the discordant passions, by 
that agitation and disquiet which are their inseparable con- 
comitants. This is true even with respect to resentment, how 
justly soever it may be provoked by the injurious conduct of 
others. It is always accompanied with an unpleasant feeling, 
which warns us, as soon as wo have taken the necessary mea- 
siu-es for our own security, to banish every sentiment of malice 
from the heart. On the due regulation of this part of our con- 
stitution, our happiness in life materially depends ; and there 
is no part of it whatever where it is in our power, by our per- 
severing efforts, to do more to cure our constitutional or our 
acquired infirmities. 

Eesentment was formerly distinguished into instinctive and 
deliberate^ the latter of which (it was observed) has always a 
reference to the motives of the person against whom it is 
directed^ and implies a sense of justice, or of moral good or 
evil. 
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In some men the animal or instinctive impulse is stronger 
than in others. Where this is the case, or where proper cara 
has not been taken in early education to bring it under restraintJ 
a quick or irascible temper is the conscqnence. Tliis fault in 
frequently observable in affectionate and generous characterB, i 
and impairs their huppinesR, not bo much by the effects it pro- 
duces on their niiods, as by the eventual misfortunes to which 
it exposes them.' The sentiments of ill-will which such mea^ 
feel are only momentary, and the habitual state of their i 
is benevolent and happy ; but as their reason is the sjjort c 
every accident, the best di8i>osition8 of the heart can at no tim 
give them any security that they shall uotj before they sleei^ 
experience some paroxysm of insanity, which shall close i 
their prospects of happiness for ever, A frequent and seriouSn 
consideration of the fatal consequences which may arise from ] 
sudden and uugoverned passion, cannot fail to have some tend- 1 
eucy to check its excesses. It is an infirmity which is often 
produced by some fault in early education ; by allowing children 
to exercise authority over their dependents, and not providing 
for them, in the opposition of their equals, a siifBcient disci-" 
phne and preparation for the conflicts they may expect I 
struggle with in future life. 

When the animal resentment does not immediately subside^ 
it must he supported by an opinion of bad intention i 
object ; and, consequently, when this happens to an individu 
so habitually as to be characteristic of his temper, it indicatev>1 
a disposition on his part to put unfavourable constructions on [ 
the actions of others, (or as we commonly express it,) to taka.^ 
things by the wrong handle. In some instances this may pr( 
ceed from a settled conviction of the worthlessness of mankind^j 
but in general it originates in self-dissatisfaction, occasioued I 
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the consciousness of vice or folly, whicli leads the person who 
feels it to withdmw his attention from himself, by referring the 
causes of his ill-humour to the imaginary faults of his neigh- 
bours. Such men do not wait till provocation is given them, 
but look out anxiously for occasions of quarrel, creating to 
themselves, by the help of imagination, an object suited to that 
particular humour they wish to indulge ; and, when their re- 
sentment is once excited, they obstinately refuse to listen to 
anything that may be oflFered in the way of extenuation or 
aix)logy. In feeble minds this displays itself in peevishness, 
which vents itself languidly upon any object it meets. In more 
vigorous and determined minds it produces violent and bois- 
terous passion. For, as Butler has well remarked, both of 
these seem to be the operation of the same principle, appearing 
in diflFcrent forms, according to the constitution of the indivi- 
dual. " In the one case, the humour discharges itself at once; 
in the other it is continually discharging.*' 

There is, too, a species of misanthropy which is sometimes 
grafted on a worthy and benevolent heart When the standard 
of moral excellence we have been accustomed to conceive is 
greatly elevated above the common attainments of humanity, 
we are apt to become too difficult and fastidious (if I may use 
the expression) in our moi'cd taste ; or, in plainer language, 
we become unreasonably censorious of the follies and vices of 
the age in which we live. In such cases it may happen that 
the native benevolence of the mind, by being habitually directed 
towards ideal characters, may prove a source of real disaflection 
and dislike to those with whom we associate. Such a disposi- 
tion (when carried to an extreme) not only sours the temper, 
and dries up all the springs of innocent satisfaction which 
nature has so liberally provideil for us in the common incidents 
of life, but, by withdrawing a man from active pursuits, 
renders all his talents and virtue useless to society.^ The great 

' A character of thiH description has ful moral talcs. The former of these is 

furnished to Molicrc the subject of his universally known as the chef-d^cBuvre 

most finished comedy ; and to Marmon- of the French stage ; but the latter pos- 

tel of one of his most agreeable and usC' sasses also an uncommon degree of 
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nurse and cherisher of this species of misanthropy, is solitary 
contemplation ; and the only eflectual remedy is society and 
business, together with a habit of directing the attention 
rather to the improvement of our own characters, than to a 
jealous and suspicious examination of the motives which in- 
fluence the conduct of our neighbours. 

This last observation leads me to remark farther, that one 
great cause of this perversion of our nature, is a very common 
and fatal prejudice, which leads men to believe that the degree 
of their own virtue is proportioned to the justness and the live- 
liness of their moral feelings ; whereas in truth virtue consists 
neither in liveliness of feeling, nor in rectitude of judgment, 
but in an habitual regard to our sense of duty in the conduct 
of life. To enlighten, indeed, our conscience with respect to 
the part which we ourselves have to act, and to cultivate that 
quick and delicate sense of propriety which may restrain us 
from every offence, how trifling soever it may appear, against 
the laws of morality, is an essential part of our duty ; and what 
a strong sense of duty, aided by a sound understanding, will 
naturally lead to. But to exercise our powers of moral judg- 
ment and moral feeling on the character and conduct of our 
neighbours, is so far frotn being necessarily connected with our 
moral improvement, that it has frequently a tendency to with- 
draw our attention from the real state of our own characters ; 
and to flatter us with a belief, that the degree in which we 
possess the different virtues, is proportioned to the indignation 
excited in our minds by the want of them in others. That this 
rule of judgment is at least 7iot infallible, may be inferred from 
the common observation, (justified by the experience of every 
man who has paid any attention to human life,) that the most 
scrupulous men in their own conduct are generally the most 
indulgent to the faults of their fellow-creatures. I will not go 
quite so far as to assert with Dr. Hutcheson, (although I be- 

merit, by the hiuts it suggests for curing thrope of Moliere and a man who unites 

the weaknesses in which the character inflexibility of principle with that ac- 

origiuates, and by the interesting con- commodatiou of temper which is Deces- 

trast it exhibits between the Misaii- sarj' for the practical exercise of virtue. 
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lieve this remark has much foundation in truth,) ^' that men 
have commonly the good or the bad qualities which they 
ascribe to mankind." I shall content myself with repeating 
after Mr. Addison, " that, among all the monstrous characters 
in human nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe temper in a worth- 
less man ;"^ an observation which, from the manner in which 
he states it, evidently shows that he did not consider this union 
as a very rare occurrence among the numberless inconsistencies 
in our moral judgments and habits. 

But what we are chiefly concerned at present to remark, is 
the tendency of a censorious disposition with respect to our own 
happiness. That favourable opinions of our species, and those 
benevolent afiections towards them which such opinions pro- 
duce, are sources of exquisite enjoyment to those who entertain 
them, no person will dispute. But there are two very different 
ways in which men set about the attainment of this satisfac- 
tion. One set of men aim at modelling the world to their own 
wish, and repine in proportion to the disappointments they 
experience in their plans of general reformation. Another, 
while they do what they can to improve their fellow-creatures, 
consider it as iheir chief business to watch over their own 
characters ; and as they cannot succeed to their wish in making 
mankind what they ought to be, they study to accommodate 
their views and feelings to the order of Providence. They 
exert their ingenuity in apologizing for folly and misconduct, 
and are always more disposed to praise than to blame : And 
when they see unquestionable and unpardonable delinquencies, 
they avail themselves of such occurrences, not as occasions for 
venting indignation and abuse, but as lessons of admonition to 
themselves, and as calls to attempt the amendment of the de- 
linquent by gentle and friendly remonstrances. Of these two 
plans it is easy to see that the one, while it appears flattering 
to the indolence of the individual, (because it requires no efforts 
of self-denial,) must necessarily engage him in impracticable 
and hopeless efforts. The other, although it requires force of 

* Spectator f No. 169. 
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mind to ptit it in execution, ie within the reach of every man 
to accomplish in a degree highly imjwrtant to his own charac- 
ter, and to hiB own comfort. This indeed I apprehend is the 
great secret of happineBs, — to study to accommodate our own 
minds to things external, rather than to accommodate thinga 
external to ourselves ; and there are no instances in which the 
practice of the rule ie of more conBcqucDce than in our inter- 
course with our fellow- creatures. Let us do what we can to 
amend them, but let us trust for our happiness to what depends 
on ourselves. Nor is there any delusion necessary for this pur- 
pose ; for the fairest views of human character are in truth the 
justeet ; and the more intimately we know mankind, the leas 
we shall be misled by the partialities of pride and self-love ; 
and the more shall we be disposed to acknowledge the merits, 
and to pardon the frailties of others, 

" The rcgnktiug our apprehensions of the actions of othere," 
says Dr, Hutcheson, " is of very great importance, that we 
may not imagine mankind worse than they really are, and 
thereby bring' on ourselves a temper full of suspicion, hatred, 
anger, and contempt towards otihers, which is a constant state 
of misery, much worse than all the evils to be feared from cre- 
dulity. If we examine the true springs of human actions, we 
sliftU seldom find their motives worse than self-love. Men are 
often subject to anger, and on sudden provocations do injuries 
to each other, and that only from self-love, without malice ; but 
the greatest part of their lives is employed in offices of natural 
affection, friendship, innocent self-love, or love of a country. 
The little party prejudices are generally founded upon ignor- 
ance or false opinions, rather apt to move pity than hatred. 
Such considerations are the best preservative against anger, 
malice, and discontent of mind with the order of nature,"' 

These observations suggest the most important of all expe- 
dients for correcting those infirmities in which a bad temper 
originates ; — to cultivate that candour with respect to the mo- 
tives of others, which results from habits of attention to our 
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own infirmities, and from habits of reflection in our cooler 
moments on the numerous circumstances which, independently 
of any criminal intention, may produce the appearance of vice 
in human conduct.^ 

Abstracting, however, from these considerations, founded on 
candid and indulgent views towards our fellow-creatures, it is 



' Another expedient of very powerful 
effect in to Huppress, as far as possible, 
the external signs of peevishness or of 
violence. So intimate is the connexion 
between mind and body, that the mere 
imitation of any strong expression has a 
tendency to excite the corresponding 
passion ; and, on the other hand, the 
suppression of the external sign has a 
tendency to compose the passion which 
it indicates. It is said of Socrates, that, 
whenever he felt the passion of resent- 
ment rising in his mind, he became 
instantly silent ; and I have no donbt, 
that, by observing this rule, he not only 
avoided many an occasion of giving 
offence to others, but added much to 
the comfort of his own life, by killing 
the Koods of those malignant affections 
which are the great bane of human 
happiness. 

Something of the same kind, thongh 
procec'ling fn)m a less worthy motive, 
we may see daily exemplified in the 
rase of those men who are peevish and 
nnhoppy in their own families, while in 
the company of strangers they are good 
humoured and cheerful. At home they 
give vent to all their passions without 
restraint, and exasperate their oiiginal 
irritability by the reaction of that Iwxlily 
agitation which it occasions. In pro- 
miscuous society the restraints of cere- 
mony rentier this impossible. They 
find themselves obliged to conceal stu- 
diously whatever emotions of dissatis- 
faction they may feel, and soon come to 
experience, in fact, that gentle and ac- 
conmiodating temper of which they 
have been striving to counterfeit the 



appearance. — See Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, Vol. III. 
pp. 217, 218. [Supra, TforJt^, Vol. IV. 
pp. 163-105.] 

On the.He principles is founded a prac- 
tice which, if I am not misinfonned, is 
followed by that respectable body of 
men called Quakers, in the education of 
their children ; — to accustom them from 
their earliest infancy to an equable and 
monotonous softness of voice ; and to 
check every deviation from it, even in 
those cases where the tranquillity of 
their minds must unavoidably be dis- 
turl>ed by accidental occurrences. No 
expedient more effectual could be 
thought of for cherishing that evennesa 
and serenity of soul, which, while it 
renders us inoffensive to others, preparea 
us to receive without alloy whatever 
innocent gratifications are placed within 
our reach. — In practising this rule, 
however, is there not some danger of 
producing a sullenness of temper ? 
The following observations of Aristotle 
(though they are in some respects ques- 
tionable) deserve at least to be well 
considered. " The resentful and im- 
placable temper retains anger long, be- 
cause it docs not give free vent to it; 
for to vent anger in vengeance naturally 
appeases it by substituting pleasure in 
the stead of pain, but passion restrained 
gathers strength by compression, and, 
as it remains hid within the breast, the 
gentle power of persuasion cannot be 
applied for its alleviation ; it must be 
digested by the internal vigour of the 
constitution, which is a work of time." — 
Kicomnehian Ethic* , Book IV. chap. v. 
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of essential importance for our happiness, as well as a duty 
necessarily resulting from our conviction of the sacredness of 
moral obligation, to cherish in our minds a devoted attachment 
to truth and to virtue, on account of their own intrinsic eocceL- 
lence ; and to cherish it with a peculiar care, if our lot should 
be cast in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. No 
error can be more fatal (as Dr. Ferguson has excellently re- 
marked) than " to rest oinr own choice of good qualities on 
the supposition, that we are to meet with such qualities in 
other men, or to apprehend that want of merit in our fellow- 
creatures will dispense with that justice or liberality of conduct 
which we ought to maintain." ^ 

Eeflections of this sort are, in a peculiar degree, consolatory 
and useful in such times as we have lately witnessed, when the 
occasional successes of violence and injustice were apt to shake 
the confidence of the firmest and most upright characters, and, 
by suggesting melancholy apprehensions concerning the fortunes 
of the human race, to damp the benevolent exertions of its 
warmest and most enlightened frienda " The contemporaries 
of a great political revolution," says a profound and eloquent 
writer, " lose frequently all interest in the search of truth, and 
in the dissemination of right principles. So many events de- 
cided by force ; so many crimes absolved by success ; so many 
misfortunes insulted by power ; so many generous sentiments 
rendered objects of ridicule; — all conspire to wear out the 
hopes even of those men who are the most faithful to the cause 
of justice and humanity. Nevertheless, they ought to take 
courage from the reflection, that, in the history of the human 
mind, there has never existed one useful thought, nor one im- 
portant tnith, which has not found its age and its admirers."^ 

The influence of the temper on happiness is much increased 
by another circumstance ; that the same causes which alienate 
our affections from our fellow-creatures, are apt to suggest un- 
favourable views of the course of human affairs, and lead the 

'/;M/tVwft»v«f, [PartlV. cliap. iii. sect. 4, ses rapports avec le/t insiitutions Soci- 
p. 154, second edit. ;] p. 169, third edit. ales; par Mad. de Stael Holstcin.— In- 
^ J)e la Lillerature Considiree dans troduction, p. 4. 
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mind by an easy transition to gloomy conceptions of tlie general 
order of the universe. In this state of mind, when, in the 
language of Hamlet, *' Man delights us not" — the sentiment of 
misixnthropy seldom fails to be accompanied with that dark 
and hopeless philosophy which Shakespeare has, with such ex- 
quisite knowledge of the human heart, described as springing 
up with it from the same root. " This goodly frame, the earth, 
ai)pears a sterile promontory ; — this majestical roof, fretted 
with golden fii'es, a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours ; 
— and Man himself— noble in reason, infinite in faculties — this 
beauty of the world — this paragon of animals, seems but the 
quintessence of dust!* Such a temper and such views are not 
only to the i)ossessor the completion of wretchedness, but, by 
the proofs they exhibit of insensibility and ingratitude towards 
the Great Source of happiness and perfection, they argue some 
defect in those viorcd feelings to which many men lay claim, who 
affect an indifference to all serious impressions and sentiments. 
They argue at least, what Milton has finely called a sullennesa 
against naiicre, — a disposition of mind which no man could 
possibly feel whose temper was rightly constituted towards his 
fellow-creatures. How congenial to the best emotions of the 
heart, is the following sentiment in his Tractate on Education! 
" In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is soft and 
pleasant, it were an injury and suUeuness against Nature not 
to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with 
Heaven and earth." 

The true foundation of the vernal delight which is here so 
beautifully described, — of this sympathy, if I may be allowed 
the expression, with rejoicing Nature, is a benevolent heart to 
mankind ; a disposition to rejoice with our Maker in the general 
happiness of his whole creation. To this disposition, when dis- 
played in the lesser offices of ordinary life, we commonly give 
the name of good humour ; an expression which, though we 
sometimes connect with it the idea of levity, yet, when it de- 
notes an habitual state of mind, originating in candour, in- 
dulgence, and benevolence, is descriptive of that precise frame 
which best prepares us to speculate with success on the gi'avest 
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and most important of all subjects. "Good humour," says 
Lord Shaftesbinry, "is not only the best security against en- 
thusiasm, but the best foundation of piety and true religion : 
for if right thoughts and worthy apprehensions of the Supreme 
Being are fundamental to all true worship and adoration, 'tis 
more than probable that we shall never miscarry in this respect, 
except through ill-humour only. Nothing beside ill-humour 
can bring a man to think seriously, that the world is governed 
by any devilish or malicious power. I very much question 
whether any thing, besides ill-humour, can be the cause of 
atheism. For there are so many arguments to persuade a 
man in good-humour, that, in the main, all things are kindly 
and well-disposed, that one would think it impossible for him 
to be so far out of conceit with affairs, as to imagine they all 
ran at adventures ; and that the world, as wise and venerable a 
face as it carried, had neither sense nor meaning in it. This, 
however, I am persuaded of, that nothing beside ill-humour 
can give us dreadful or ill thoughts of a Supreme Manager. 
Nothing can persuade us of sullenness or soume^ in such a 
Being, beside the actual fore-feeling of somewhat of this kind 
within ourselves/'* 

As the temper has an influence on our speculative opinions, 
so the views we form of the administration of the Universe, 
and, in particular, of the condition and prospects of Man, have 
a reciprocal effect on the temper. The belief of overruling 
wisdom and goodness communicates the most heartfelt of all 
satisfactions ; and the idea of prevailing order and happiness 
has an habitual effect in composing the discordant affections, 
similar to what we experience when, in some retired and tran- 
quil scene, we enjoy the sweet serenity of a summer evening. 

This tendency of the mind, on the one hand, to harmonize 
its affections, and, on the other, to suffer the passions to run 
into anarchy, according as it thinks well or ill of the order of 
the universe ; or, (which comes to the same thing,) this influ- 
ence of an enlightened religion on the temper, is alluded to 

* [Characteristics; — lyctter concerning Enthusiasm, Beet. iii. Vol. T. p. 22, 
cd. 1711.] 
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more than once in that beautiful poem the ricdsures of I?na- 
gination. In the following passage of one of his odes, Aken- 
side has employed, in confirmation of this doctrine, the same 
illustration to which I have just alluded ; I mean the eflfect 
which particular a8t)ects of the mateiHal universe have on the 
moral and social feelings, 

" Throii'd in the sun's tlescending car, 
What power unseen diffusetb far 

This tendemesH of mind! 
What Genius smiles on yonder flood ; 
What God in whispers from the wood, 
Bids every thought be kind I 

" Thou, whate'er thine awful name, 
Whose goodness our untoward frame 

With social love constrains ; 
Thou, who by fair affection's tics 
Giv'st us to double all our joys 

And half disarm our pains ; 

" Let universal candour still, 
Clear as yon heaven-reflecting rill, 

Preserve my open mind ; 
Nor this, nor that man's crooked ways 
One sordid doubt within me raise, 

To iigure human kind."* 

[SuBSECT.] II. — Influmce of the Imagination on Happiness. 

One of the principal eflfects of a liberal education, is to 
accustom us to withdraw our attention from the objects of our 
present jx^rceptioDs, and to dwell at pleasure on the past, the 
absent, and the future. How much it must enlarge in this way 
the sphere of our enjoyment or suflfering is obvious ; for (not 
to mention the recollection of the past) all that part of our 
happiness or misery, which arises from our hopes or our /ear*, 
derives its existence entirely from the ix)wer of imagination. 

It is not, however, from education alone that the diflferences 
among individuals in respect of this faculty seem to arise. 
Even among those who have enjoyed the same advantages of 
mental culture, we find some men in whom it never makes any 

* [Oc/e V. Against Suspicion.] 
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considerable appearance, — ^men whose thoughts seem to be com- 
pletely engrossed with the objects and events with which their 
senses are conversant, and on whose minds the impressions pro- 
duced by what is absent and future are so comparatively 
languid, that they seldom or never excite their passions or 
arrest their attention. In others, again, the colouring which 
imagination throws on the objects they conceive is so brilliant, 
that even the present impressions of sense are unable to stand 
the comparison ; and the thoughts are perpetually wandering 
from this world of realities to fairy scenes of their own creation. 
In such men, the imagination is the principal source of their 
pleasurable or painful sensations, and their happiness or misery 
is in a great measure determined by the gay or melancholy 
cast, wliich this faculty has derived from original constitution, 
or from acquired habits. 

When the hopes or the ^ears wliich imagination inspires pre- 
vail over the present importunity of our sensual appetites, it is 
a proof of the superiority which the intellectual part of our 
character has acquired over the animal ; and as the course of 
life w^hich wisdom and virtue prescribe requires frequently a 
sacrifice of the present to the future^ a warm and vigorous 
imagination is sometimes of essential use, by exhibiting those 
lively prospects of solid and permanent happiness which may 
counteract the allurements of present pleasure. In those who 
are enslaved completely by their sensual appetites, imagination 
may indeed operate in anticipating future gratification, or it 
may blend itself with memory in the recollection of past enjoy- 
ment ; but where this is the case, imagination is so far from 
answering its intended purpose, that it establishes an unnatural 
alliance between our intellectual powers and our animal desires; 
and extends the empire of the latter, by filling np the intervals 
of actual indulgence with habits of thought, more degrading 
and ruinous, if possible, to the rational part of our being, than 
the time which is employed in criminal gratification. 

In such individuals, imagination is but a prolongation of 
sensual indulgences, and scarcely merits the appellation of an 
intellectual power. It brutifies the man, indeed, still more than 
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he could possibly become, if it did not form a part of his con- 
stitution, and if he were merely a compound of reason and 
passion. To such men, it surely cannot bo considered as a con- 
stituent of what deserves the name of happines.s. On the con- 
trary, by increasing the importunate cravings of desire beyond 
those limits which nature prescribes, it abridges that sphere of 
innocent gratification which the Beneficent Author of our Being 
intends us to enjoy. 

In mentioning, however, the influence of imagination on 
happiness, what I had chiefly in view was the addition which 
is made to our enjoyments or sufferings, on the whole, by the 
predominance of hope or of fear in the habitual state of our 
minds. One man is continually led, by the complexion of his 
temper, to forebode evil to himself and to the world ; while 
another, after a thousand disappointments, looks forward to the 
future with exultation, and feels his confidence in Providence 
unshaken. One principal cause of such diflerences is undoubt- 
edly the natural constitution of the mind in point of fortitude. 
The weak and the timid are under continual alarm from the 
apprehension of evils which are barely possible, and fancy 
" there is a lion in the way," when they are called on to dis- 
charge the common duties of life ; although, in truth, (as one 
of our poets has remarked,) the evils they apprehend, suppos- 
ing them actually to happen, cannot exceed those they habi- 
tually suffer. 

" Is there an otiI worse than fear itself? 
And what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 
Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 
Enjoy the present ; nor with heedless cares 
Of what may spring from hlind misfortune's womb. 
Appal the surest hour that life bestows : 
Serene and master of yonrscif prepare 
For what may come, and leave the rest to Heaven/^ 

It may be worth while here to remark, that what we pro- 
perly call cowardice is entirely a disease of the imagination. 

' Armstrong's Art of Pruervlng BeaUhf Book iv. [123.] 
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It does not always imply an impatience under present suffering. 
On the contrary, it is frequently observed in men who submit 
quietly to the evils which they have actually experienced, and 
of which they have thus learned to measure the extent with 
accuracy. Nay, there are cases in which patience is the off- 
spring of cowardice, the imagination magnifying future dangers 
to such a degree as to render present sufferings comparatively 
insignificant^ Men of this description always judge it safer to 
" bear the ills they know, than fly to others that they know not 
of;" and of consequence, when under the pressure of pain and 
disease, scruple to employ those vigorous remedies, which, 
while they give them a chance for recovery, threaten them with 
the possibility of a more imminent danger. The brave, on the 
contrary, are not always patient under distress ; and they some- 
times, perhaps, owe their bravery in part to this impatience. 
We may remark an apt illustration of this observation in the 
two sexes. The male is more courageous, but more impatient 
of suffering ; the female more timid, but more resigned and 
serene imder severe pain and affliction. 

Abstracting from constitutional biases, the two great sources 
of a desponding imagination are superstition and scepticism. 
Of the former, the unhappy victims are many, and have been 
so in all ages of the world, although their number may be ex- 
pected gradually to diminish in proportion to the progress and 
the diffusion of knowledge. All of us, however, have had an 
opportunity of witnessing enough of its effects in those remains 
which are still to be found, in many parts of this country, of 
the old prejudices with respect to apparitions and spectres, to 
be able to form an idea of what mankind must have suffered 
in the ages of Grothic ignorance, when these weaknesses of the 
uninformed mind were skilfully made use of by an ambitious 
priesthood as an engine of ecclesiastical policy. Scepticisniy 
too, when carried to an extreme, can scarcely fail to produce 
similar effects. As it encourages the notion, that all events are 
regulated by chance, if it does not alarm the mind with terror, 
it extinguishes at least every ray of hope ; and such is the rest- 

^ Dolendi modas, timendi uon item. 
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less activity of the mind, that it may be questioned whether 
the agitation of fear be a source of more complete wretchedness 
than tliat listlessness which deprives us of all interest about 
futurity, and represents to us the present moment alone as 
ours. Nor is this all. A complete scepticism is so unnatural 
a stato to the human understanding, that it was probably never 
realized in any one instance. Nay, I believe it will generally 
be found, that, in proportion to the violence of a man's disbe- 
lief on those important subjects which are essential to human 
happiness, the more extravagant is his credulity on other 
articles, where the fashion of the times does not brand credulity 
as a weakness; for the mind must have something distinct 
from the objects of sense on which to rejwse itself; and those 
I)rinciples of our nature, on which religion is founded, if they 
are prevented from developing themselves under the dii*ection 
of an enlightened reason, will infallibly diHclose themselves, in 
one way or another, in the character and the conduct. 

Of this no stronger proof can be produced, than that the 
same i)eriod of the eighteenth century, and the same part of 
Europe, w^hich were most distinguished by the triumphs of a 
sceptical philosophy, were also distinguished by a croilulity so 
extraordinary, or rather so miraculous, as to encourage a 
greater number of visionaries and impostors than had appeared 
since the time of the revival of letters. The pretenders to 
Animal Magnetism, and the revivers of the Rosicrucian Mys- 
teries, are but two instances out of many that might be 
mentioned. 

I have only to add farther on this subject, that it is an 
enlightened philosophy alone which can guard the mind effec- 
tually against those superstitious weaknesses which are often to 
be found in men remarkable, not only for their intrepidity 
amid the real difficulties and dangers of life, but for their fear- 
less and heroic gallantry in the field of battle. Not to speak 
of Scipio's faith in dreams, and Caesar's apprehension about 
the Ides of March, some of the greatest military characters in 
modern Europe have, even in our own times, allowed them- 
selves to be imposed on by the artifices of astrologers, nay, of 

VOL. VII. X 
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common fortune-tellers. Frederic the Great (if we may credit 
the Marquis de Bouill^) was not without faith in the predic- 
tions of conjurers ; and the late Gustavus of Sweden (we are 
positively assured by the same writer) was by no means free 
from this sort of superstition. He had alv^ays dreaded the 
month of March ; and the first word he said to Armfeldt, on 
finding himself wounded, was to remind him of this circum- 
stance.^ The ascendant gained by Eosicrucian lUuminati over 
the mind of the late Frederic William of Prussia, (a prince of 
unquestionable intrepidity in all military operations,) is matter 
of general notoriety. 

Such, then, are the miseries of an ill-regulated imagination, 
whether arising from constitutional biases, or from the acqui- 
sition of erroneous opinions ; and they are miseries which, when 
they affect habitually the state of the mind, are sufficient to 
poison all the enjoyments which fortune can offer. To those, 
on the contrary, whose education has been fortunately con- 
ducted, this faculty opens inexhaustible sources of delight, 
presenting continually to their thoughts the fairest views of 
mankind and of Providence, and, under the deepest gloom of 
adverse fortune, gilding the prospects of futurity. 

I have remarked, in the first volume of the Philosqphj/ of 
the Human Mind, [p. 452, seq,"] that what we call sensibility, 
depends in a great measure on the degree of imagination we 
possess ; and hence, in such a world as ours, chequered as it is 
with good and evil, there must be in every mind a mixture of 
pleasure and of pain, proportioned to the interest which ima- 
gination leads it to take in the fortunes of mankind. It is even 
natural and reasonable for a benevolent disposition (notwith- 
standing what Mr. Smith has so ingeniously alleged to the con- 
trary^) to dwell more habitually on the gloomy than on the gay 
aspect of human affairs ; for the fortunate stand in no need of 
our assistance ; while, amidst the distractions of our own per- 
sonal concerns, the wretched require all the assistance which 
our imagination can lend them, to engage our attention to their 

* Memoirs of tite Marquis de ^ Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

BouiUe. Sixth edition. Part III. chap. 3. 
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distresses. In this sympathy, however, with the general suf- 
ferings of humanity, the pleasure far overbalances the pain ; 
not only on account of that secret charm which accompanies 
all the modifications of benevolence, but because it is they 
alone whose prospects of futurity are sanguine, and whose con- 
fidence in the final triumph of reason and of justice is linked 
with all the best principles of the heart, who are likely to make 
a common cause with the oppressed and the miserable. This, 
therefore, (although we frequently apply to it the epithet 
melanclioly^) is, on the whole, a happy state of mind, and has 
no connexion with what we commonly call low spirits^ — a 
disease where the pain is unmixed, and which is always accom- 
panied, either as a cause or eflFect, by the most intolerable of all 
feelings, a sentiment of self-dissatisfaction ; whereas the temper 
I have now alluded to is felt only by those who are at peace 
with themselves, and with the whole world. Such is that spe- 
cies of melancholy which Thomson has so pathetically described 
as exerting a peculiar influence at that season of the year, (his 
own favourite and inspiring season,) when the " dark winds of 
autumn return," and when the falling leaves and the naked 
fields fill the heart at once with mournful presages and with 
tender recollections. 

" He comes ! he comes ! in everj breeze the Power 
0( philosophic melancholy comes ! 
His near Approach, the sudden starting tear, 
The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 
The softened feature, and the beating heart, 
Pierc'd deep with many a virtuons pang, dcclaro. 
0*er all the soul his sacred influence breathes ; 
Inflames imagination ; through the breast 
Infuses every tenderness ; and far 
Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought. 
Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 
Crowd fast into the mind's creative eye. 
As fast the correspondent passions rise, 
As varied and as high : Devotion rais'd 
To rapture and Divine astonishment ; 
The love of nature nnconfined, and chief 
Of human race ; the large ambitious wish 
To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth 
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Lost in obscurity ; iho noble scorn 
Of tyrant pride ; tbo fearless great resolve ; 
Tbo wonder wbicb the dying patriot draws 
Inspiring glory tbrougb remotest time ; 
The awakened throb for virtue and for fame ; 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear ; 
With all the social oflspring of the heart." * 

It will not, I think, be denied, that an imagination of the 
cast here described, while it has an obvious tendency to refine 
the taste and to exalt the character, enlarges very widely in the 
man who possesses it the sphere of his enjoyment It is, how- 
ever, no less indisputable, that this faculty requires an uncom- 
mon share of good sense to keep it under proper regulation, 
and to derive from it the pleasures it was intended to aflford, 
without suffering it either to mislead the judgment in the con- 
duct of life, or to impair our relish for the moderate gratifica- 
tions which are provided for our present condition. I have 
treated at some length of this subject in the first volume of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, under the title of the 
" Inconveniences resulting from an ill-regulated Imaginor- 
tio7i;"1i and shall content myself here with a simple reference 
to that chapter, without attempting any recapitulation of its 
contents. 

These inconveniences have appeared to some philosophers to 
be so alarming, that they have concluded it to be one of the 
most essential objects of education to repress as much as pos- 
sible this dangerous faculty. But in this, as in other instances, 
it is in vain to counteract the purposes of nature ; and all that 
human wisdom ought to attempt, is to study the ends which 
she has apparently in view, and to co-operate with the means 
which she has provided for their attainment. The very argu- 
ments on which these philosophers have proceeded justifies the 
remark I have now made, and encourages us to follow out the 
plan I have recommended ; for surely the more cruel the effects 
of a deranged imagination, the happier are the consequences to 
be expected from this part of our constitution if properly re- 

* [Seasons; Autumn, 1003.] 

t [Chap. VII. sect. v. ; svpra, Works, Vol. II. p. 457, seq^ 
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gulated, and if directed to its destined purposes by good sense 
and philosophy. It is justly remarked by an author in the 
Tatler^ as an acknowledged fact, that "of all writings licen- 
tious poems do soonest corrupt the heart And why," con- 
tiimes he, " should we not be as univei-sally ])ersuaded that the 
grave and serious performances of such as write in the most 
engaging manner, by a kind of Divine impulse, must be the 
most effectual persuasive to goodness ? The most active prin- 
ciple in our mind is the imagination. To it a good poet makes 
his court perpetually, and by this faculty takes care to gain it 
first. Our passions and inclinations come over next, and our 
reason surrenders itself with pleasure in the end. Thus the 
whole soul is insensibly betrayed into morality, by bribing the 
fancy with beautiful and agreeable images of those very things 
that, in the books of the philosophers, api>ear austere, and have 
at the l)est but a kind of forbidding aspect. In a word, the 
poets do, as it were, strew the rough paths of virtue so full of 
flowers, that we are not sensible of the uneasiness of them, and 
imagine ourselves in the midst of pleasures, and the most be- 
witching allurcn)ents, at the time we are making a progress in 
the severest duties of life." ^ 

Hitherto we have been considering the connexion between 
imagination and happiness in those individuals over whose 
minds the influence of this faculty is increased by a liberal 
education beyond the ordinary stimdard. There is, however, 
no mind over which it has not some influence more or less ; for 
there is no mind whose estimates of external objects are not 
affected in some degree by casual associations, and of course 
none in which the conceptions of external objects are not in 
some degree modified by the power of imagination. 

I have elsewhere remarked that the greater part of what Mr. 
Alison has so finely observed concerning the pleasures of Taste, 
may be applied to the various objects of our pursuit in life. 
Hardly anything is appreciated according to its intrinsic value. 
Long before the dawn of reason and reflection, associations are 
formed in the minds of children, of happiness, of elegance, of 

' No. 98. 
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gaiety, of spirit, of fashion, of sensibility, as connected with 
particular pursuits or amusements, sometimes with particular 
animal gratifications. And it is a melancholy truth to add, 
that by such casual associations the choice of most individuals 
is determined, and the destiny of their lives decided. 

Such associations, however, are not always a source of suffer- 
ing. On the contrary, they often add much to the happiness 
of human life. With what satisfaction does the soldier submit 
to the hardships of his profession, who superadds to a sense of 
duty the enthusiasm which arises from the classical recollec- 
tions of Greece and Rome, in comparison of him whose mind 
never wanders from the scenes and occupations which press 
upon his senses ! Even the most trifling occurrences of the 
most common situation ; — the insignificant objects which are 
scattered over the waste of human life, are embellished to those 
whose minds are stored with fortunate associations, with charms 
which are as inconceivable to the bulk of mankind as the rap- 
tures with which the poet surveys the face of Nature are to the 
tradesman and the peasant. This does not render the plea- 
sures of life less real. On the contrary, it adds infinitely to 
their amount, and furnishes one of the strongest evidences of 
benevolent design in the Author of our Constitution. 

The great object of education ought to be, not to counteract 
this tendency to association, but to give it a proper direction, — 
not to limit our enjoyment in every particular to the mere phy- 
sical gratification, but to connect pleasing associations as far as 
possible with objects and events which it is in the power of all 
men to command — with the faithful and conscientious discharge 
of our duties, with the pursuits of science, and with those 
beauties of nature which are open to all. 

" Associations of this kind," as Mr. Alison well remarks, 
^' when acquired in early life, are seldom altogether lost ; and 
whatever inconveniences they may sometimes have with respect 
to the general character, or however much they may be ridi- 
culed by those who do not experience them, they are yet 
productive to those who possess them of a perpetual and in- 
nocent delight. Nature herself is their friend. In her most 
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dreadful as well as her most lovely scenes, they can discover 
something either to elevate their imaginations, or to move their 
hearts, and amid every change of scenery or of climate, can still 
find themselves among the early objects of their admiration or 
their love."* 

On the proiKir regulation of this part of our constitution, 
many valuable remarks are to be found in the writings of the 
ancient Stoics; among whom, the XP^^^^ ^"* ^^^ <^€urraai^v 
was regarded as one of the most important of our concerns in 
the conduct of life. f 

Even in those men, however, whose education has not been 
so systematically conducted, and whose associations have been 
formed by accident, notwithstandiDg the many acute sufferings 
to which they may be exiK)sed, I am persuaded, that (except in 
some very rare combinations of circumstances) this part of our 
constitution is a more copious source of pleasure than of pain. 
After all the complaints that have been made of the peculiar 
distresses incident to cultivated minds, who would exchange 
the sensibility of his intellectual and moral being for the apathy 
of those whose only avenues of pleasure and pain are to be 
found in their animal nature, who " move thoughtlessly in the 
narrow circle of their existence, and to whom the falling leaves 
present no idea but that of approaching winter ?" The hap- 
piness of such men, it is true, must depend in a great measure 
on accident ; but (such is the wise and gracious arrangement 
of things) that I am persuaded they are happier, on the whole, 
than those in whom the lessons of a cold and scei)tical philoso- 
phy extinguish the glow of hope and fancy, and " freeze the 
genial current of the soul." I would only except those unfor- 
tunate cases where the mind is disordered by a constitutional 
melancholy, or has been early tinctured with the gloom of a 
depressing superstition. 

I shall conclude these very imperfect hints on a most im- 

* [Esmya on tJie Nature and Princi- Arriani DUsert. Epict. Lib. I. cap. xii., 

pies of 7Vi«/e, Essay I . chap. i. sect. 3. — et passim; Aiitoninnm, De Jiibvs Suh^ 

Vol. I. p. 07, sixth edition. 1825.1 Lib. V. § xvi.] 

f [Vitle Epictoti Enchir., cap. vi. ; 
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lX)rtant subject, with remarking the inefficacy of mere reasoDiog 
or argument, in correcting the effects of early impressions and 
prejudices. More is to be expected from the opposite associa- 
tions, which may be gradually formed by a new course of studies 
and of occupations, or by a complete change of scenes^ of habits, 
and of society. 

[SuBSECT.] III. — Injliience of Opinions on Happiness. 

By opinions are here meant, not merely speculative conclu- 
sions to which we have given our assent, but convictions which 
have taken root in the mind, and have an habitual influence on 
the conduct. 

Of these o{)inion8 a very great and imj)ortant part are, in 
the case of all mankind, interwoven by education with their 
first habits of thinking, or are insensibly imbibed from the 
manners of the times. 

Where such opinions are erroneous, they may often be cor- 
rected to a great degree by the persevering efforts of a reflecting 
and vigorous mind; but as the number of minds capable of 
reflection is comparatively small, it becomes a duty on all who 
have themselves experienced the happy effects of juster and 
more elevated principles, to impart, as far as they are able, the 
same blessing to others. The subject is of too great extent to 
be here prosecuted ; but the reader will find it discussed at 
great length in a very valuable section of Dr. Ferguson's Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Science,^ 

Of the doctrines contained in this section, the following 
abstract is given by the same writer in his Institutes of Moral 
Philosophy. 

" It is unhappy to lay the pretensions of human nature so 
low as to check its exertions. The despair of virtue is still 
more unhappy than the despair of knowledge. 

" It is unhappy to entertain notions of what men actually 
are, so high as, upon trial and disappointment, to run into tho 
opposite extreme of distrust. 

" It is unhappy to rest our own choice of good qualities on 

* Part II. chap. i. sect. 8. 
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the 8U[)position, that we are to meet witli such qualities in 
other men ; or to apprehend, that want of merit in other men 
will dispense with that justice or liberality of conduct which 
we ought to maintain. 

" It is unhappy to consider perfection as the standard by 
wliich we arc to censure others, not as the rule by which wo 
arc to conduct ourselves, 

" It is a wretched opinion, that happiness consists in a free- 
dom from trouble, or in having nothing to do. 

" In consequence of this opinion men complain of what 
might employ them agreeably. By declining every duty, and 
every active engagement, they render life a burden, and they 
complain that it is so. By declining business to go in search 
of amusement, they reject what is fitted to occupy them, and 
search in vain for something else to quicken the languor of a 
vacant mind. 

" It is therefore imhappy to cntertiiin an opinion, that any 
thing can amuse us better than the duties of our station, or 
than that which we are in the present moment called upon 
to do. 

" It is an unhappy opinion, that beneficence is an effort of 
self-denial, or that wo lay our fellow-creatures under great 
obligations by the kindness we do them. 

" It is an unhappy opinion, that anything whatever is pre- 
ferable to happiness,^ 

««Ca ^i ^9 ^9 llff %l9 

•I* v^ m^ ■}• 9^ #1* 

" It is happy," continues the same author, " to value per- 



^ In illustration of this laHt remark, 
Dr. Ferguson quotes in a note the fol- 
lowing passage from the Tatler: — 
" There is hardly a man to be found 
who would not rather be in pain to ap- 
pear happj» than bo really happy to 
appear miserable." 

The author of the Fable of the Bees 
(see remark AT) has also said, " there is 
nothing so ravishing to the proud," he 
should have said to the vain, " as to be 
thought happy." 



Docs not this general anxiety to aa- 
suiuc the appearance of happiness pro- 
ceed from the universal conviction of 
the connexion between happiness and 
virtue ? By counterfeiting the outward 
signs of happiness, a vain man, without 
any offensive violation of modesty, lays 
claim indirectly to all those moral qua- 
lities of which happiness is commonly 
understood to be the fruit and the 
reward. 
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sonal qualities above every other consideration, and to state 
perfection as a guide to ourselves, not as a rule by which to 
censure others. 

" It is happy to rely on what is in our own power ; to value 
the characters of a worthy, l)enevolent, and strenuous mind, 
not as a form merely to be observed in our conduct, but as the 
completion of what we have to wish for in human life, and to 
consider the debasements of a malicious and cowardly nature as 
the extreme misery to which we are exposed. 

" It is happy to have continually in view that we are mem- 
bers of society, and of the community of mankind ; that we are 
instruments in the hand of God for the good of his creatures ; 
that, if we are ill members of society, or unwilling instruments 
in the hand of God, we do our utmost to counteract our nature, 
to quit our station, and to undo ourselves. 

" / am in the station which God has assigned me, says 
Epictetus. With this reflection a man may be happy in every 
station ; without it he cannot be happy in any. Is not the 
appointment of God sufficient to outweigh every other consi- 
deration ? This rendered the condition of a slave agreeable to 
Epictetus, and that of a monarch to Antoninus. This consi- 
deration renders any situation agreeable to a rational nature, 
which delights not in partial interests, but in universal good."^ 

This excellent passage contains a summary of the most 
valuable principles of the Stoical school. One of their doc- 
trines, however, I could have wished that Dr. Ferguson had 
touched upon with liis masterly hand ; I mean that which re- 
lates to the inconsistencies which most men fall into in their 
expectations of happiness, as well as in the estimates they form 
of the prosperity of others. Tlie following quotation from 
Epictetus* will explain sufficiently the doctrine to which I 
allude. 

" What is more reasonable than that they who take pains 
for anything should get most in that particular for which they 
take pains ? They have taken pains for power, you for right 

» [Part IV. chap. iii. §§ 4, .5, 2<1 edit., * f Arrinni Dis^eii. Rpict. Lib. TV. 

p. 154, ffeq.] p. 1f>8, f'f 8pq. 3(1 edit. rap. vil 
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principles ; they for riches, you for a proper use of the appear- 
ances of things. See whether they have the advantage of you 
in that for which you have taken pains, and which they neglect 
... If they are in power and you not, why will you not speak 
the truth to yourself, that you do nothing for the sake of power, 
but that they do everything ? . . . No, but since I take care 
to have right principles, it is more reasonable that I should 
have power ? Yes, in respect to what you take care about, your 
principles. But give up to others the things in which they 
have taken more eare than you. Else it is just as if, because 
you have right principles, you should think it fit that when 
you shoot an arrow you should hit the mark better than an 
archer, or that you should forge better than a smith." ^ 

Upon the forgoing passage a very ingenious and elegant 
writer, Mrs. Barbauld, has written a commentary so full of 
good sense and of important practical morality, that I am sure 
I run no hazard of trespassing on the patience of the reader by 
the length of the following extracts. 

" As most of the unhappiness in the world arises rather from 
disappointed desires, than from positive evil, it is of the utmost 
consequence to attain just notions of the laws and order of the 
universe, that we may not vex ourselves with fruitless wishes, 
or give way to groundless and unreasonable discontent .... 
We should consider this world as a great mart of commerce, 
where fortune exposes to our view various commodities, riches, 
ease, tranquillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Every thing is 
marked at a settled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, 
is so much ready money, which we are to lay out to the best 
advantage. Examine, comimre, choose, reject ; but stand to 
your own judgment, and do not, like children, when you have 
purchased one thing, repine that you do not possess another 
which you did not purchase. Such is the force of well-regu- 
lated industry, that a steady and vigorous exertion of our 
faculties, directed to one end, will generally insure success. 
Would you, for instance, be rich ? Do you think that single 
point worth the sacrificing every thing else to ? You may then 

* Mr«. <'jirter*ii Trawihition. 
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be rich. Thousands have become so from the lowest b^n- 
nings, from toil and patient diligence, and attention to the 
minutest articles of expense and profit. But you must give up 
the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious 
temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must be a coarse- 
spun and vulgar honesty. Those high and lofty notions of 
morals which you brought with you from the schools most be 
considerably lowered, and mixed with the baser alloy of a 
jealous and worldly-minded prudence. You must learn to do 
hard, if not unjust things ; and for the nice embarrassments of 
a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for you to get 
rid of them as fast as possible. You must shut your heart 
against the muses, and be content to feed your understanding 
with plain household truths. In short, you must not attempt 
to enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or refine your sen- 
timents, but must keep on in one beaten track, without turning 
aside either to the right hand or to the left ^ But I cannot 
submit to drudgery like this. I feel a spirit above it' Tis 
well : be above it then ; only do not repine that you are not 
rich. 

" Is knowledge the j^earl of price ? That too may be pur- 
chased — by steady application, and long solitary hours of study 
and reflection. Bestow these and you shall be wise. ' But,' 
says the man of letters, ' what a hardship is it that many who 
are grossly illiterate shall raise a fortune and make a figure, 
while I have little more than the common conveniences of life.' 
Et tibi magna satis ! Was it in order to raise a fortune that 
you consumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and retire- 
ment ? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the mid- 
night lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek and 
Roman spring ? You have then mistaken your path, and ill 
employed your industry. ' What reward have I then for all 
my labours?' What reward 1 A large comprehensive soul, 
well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and preju- 
dices ; able to comi)rehend and interpret the works of man and 
of God. A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. A per- 
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petiial spring of fresh ideas; and the conscious dignity of 
superior intelligence. Good heaven I and what reward can you 
ask besides ? 

" ' But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Provi- 
dence that such a one, who is a mean, dirty fellow, should have 
amasseil wealth enough to buy half a nation ?' Not in the 
least He made himself a mean, dirty fellow for tliat very end. 
He has paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for it, and 
will you en\y him his bargain ? Will you hang your head 
and bhish in his presence because he outshines you in equipage 
and show ? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true ; but it is 
because I have not sought, — because I have not desired them, 
— it is because I possess something better. I have chosen my 
lot, — I am content and satisfied. 

4: Hs 4e 4: 4: ai: 4: 

" I much admire the spirit of the ancient philosophers, in 
that they never attempted, a« our moralists often do, to lower 
the tone of philosophy, and make it consistent with all the in- 
dulgences of indolence and sensuality. They never thought of 
having the bulk of mankind for their disciples ; but kept them- 
selves as distinct as possible from a worldly life. They plainly 
told men what sacrifices were required, and what advantages 
theyjwere which might be expected. 

' Si virtUH hoc iin;i potest dnrc, fort in oniinsis 
Hoc age doliciiH.* .... 

" If you would be a philosopher these are the terms. You 
must do thus and thus : There is no other wny. If not, go and 
\)0 one of the vulgar." 

[Stjbsect.] IV. — Infln^nce of Habits on Haj^piness, 
The effect of Habit in reconciling our minds to the incon- 
veniences of our situation was formerly remarked, [p. 152, seq,] 
and an argument was drawn from it in i)roof of tlu^ goodness of 
our Creator, who, besides making so rich a provision of objects 
suited to the principles of our nature, has thus bestowed on us 
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a power of accommodation to external circumstances, which 
these principles teach us to avoid. 

This tendency of the mind, however, to adapt itself to the 
objects with which it is familiarly conversant, may, in some 
instances, not only be a source of occasional suflFering, but may 
disqualify us for relishing the best enjoyments which human 
life aflfords. The habits contracted during infancy and child- 
hood are so much more inveterate than those of our maturer 
years, that they have been justly said to constitute a second 
nature ; and if, unfortunately, they have been formed amidst 
circumstances over which we have no control, they leave us no 
security for our happiness but the caprice of fortune. 

To habituate the minds of children to those occupations and 
enjoyments alone, which it is in the power of an individual at 
all times to command, is the most solid foundation that can be 
laid for their future tranquillity. These, too, are the occupa- 
tions and enjoyments which afford the most genuine and sub- 
stantial satisfaction ; and if education were judiciously em- 
ployed to second in this respect the recommendations of nature, 
they might appropriate to themselves all the borrowed charms 
which the vanities of the world derive from casual associations. 

With re8j)ect to piu'suits which depend, in the first instance, 
on our own choice, it is of the last importance for us to keep 
constantly in view how much of the happiness of mankind 
arises from habit, and in the formation of our plans to disregard 
those prepossessions and prejudices which so often warp the 
judgment in the conduct of life. "Choose that course of 
action," said Pythagoras, " which is best, and custom will soon 
render it the most agreeable."* 

To these very sUght hints concerning the regulation of the 
habits, I shall add a few observations of Dr. Paley's which 
appear to me to be solid and judicious, and which afford a 
favourable specimen of that talent for familiar and happy 
illustration for which this very popular writer has been so 
justly celebrated. 

* [Plutarch, {De Exilio; Opera, torn. ii. p. 602, ed. Xylandri.) Ascribed also 
to Epictetus.] 
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" The art in which the secret of human happiness in a great 
measure consists, is to set the habits in such a manner that 
every change may be a change for the better. The habits 
themselves are much the same ; for whatever is made habitual 
becomes smooth, and easy, and nearly indiflferent. The return 
to an old habit is likewise easy, whatever the habit be. There- 
fore the advantage is with those habits which allow of indul- 
gence in the deviation from them. The luxurious receive no 
greater pleasure from their dainties, than the peasant does from 
his bread and cheese ; but the peasant whenever he goes abroad 
finds a feast ^ whereas the Epicure must be well entertained to 
escape disgust Those who spend every day at cards, and 
those who go every day to plough, pass their time much alike ; 
intent upon what they are about, wanting nothing, regretting 
nothing, they are both for the time in a state of ease ; but then 
whatever suspends the occupation of the card-player distresses 
him ; whereas to the labourer every interruption is a refresh- 
ment: and this appears in the different effect that Sunday 
produces on the two, which proves a day of recreation to the 
one, but a lamentable burden to the other. The man who has 
learned to live alone feels his spirits enlivened whenever he 
enters into company, and takes his leave without regret. 
Another who has long been accustomed to a crowd, experi- 
ences in company no elevation of spirits, nor any greater satis- 
faction than what the man of a retired life finds in his chimney 
corner. So far their conditions are equal ; but let a change of 
place, fortune, or situation, separate the companion from his 
circle, his visitors, his club, common-room, or coffee-house, and 
the difference of advantage in the choice and constitution of 
the two habits will show itself. Solitude comes to the one 
clothed with melancholy; to the other it brings liberty and 
quiet. You will see the one fretful and restless; at a loss 
how to dispose of his time till the hour come round that 
he can forget himself in bed ; the other easy and satisfied, 
taking up his book or his pipe as soon as he finds himself 
alone ; ready to admit any little amusement that casts up, or 
turn his hands and attention to the first business that presents 
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itself; or, content without either, to sit still and let liis trains 
of thought glide indolently through his brain, without much 
use, perhaps, or pleasure, but without hankering after anything 
better, and without irritation. A reader who has inured him- 
self to books of science and argumentation, if a novel, a well 
written pamphlet, an article of news, a narrative of a curious 
voyage, or the journal of a traveller comes in his way, sits down 
to the repast with relish; enjoys his entertainment while it 
lasts, and can return when it is over to his graver reading 
without distaste. Another, with whom nothing will go down 
but works of humour and pleasantry, or whose curiosity must 
be interested by perpetual novelty, will consume a bookseller's 
window in half a forenoon, during which time he is rather in 
search of diversion than diverted ; and as books to his taste are 
few and short, and rapidly read over, the stock is soon exhausted, 
when he is left without resource from this principal supply of 
harmless amusement."* 

As a supplement to the remarks of Paley, I shall quote a 
short passage from Montaigne, containing an observation rela- 
tive to the same subject; which, although stated in a form 
rather unqualified, seems to me highly w^orthy of attention. 
" We must not rivet ourselves so fast to our humours and com- 
plexions. Our chief business is to know how to api)ly our- 
selves to various customs. For a man to keep himself tied and 
bound by necessity to one only course, is but bare existence, 
not living. It was an honourable character of the elder Cato, 
(' hiuc versatile ingenium sic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum 
ad id unum dicere?«, quodcunque agcrct.') ^ So versatile was 
his genius, that whatever he took in hand, you would be apt to 
say that he was formed for that very thing only.'^ Were I to 
choose for myself, there is no fashion so good that I should 
care to be so wedded to it as not to have it in my power to 
disengage myself from it. Life is a motion, uneven, irregular, 
and ever varying its direction. A man is not his own friend, 
much less his own master, but rather a slave to himself, who is 

* [Princijyles of Moral and Political PhUoftoph}/, Book 1. cliap. vi. g 3.] 

* Livy, Hist. Lib. XXXTX. cap. xl. 
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eternally pursuing his own humour, and such a bigot to his 
inclinations, that he is not able to abandon or to alter them."^ 

The only thing to be censured in this passage is, that the 
author makes no distinction between good and bad habits; 
between those which we are induced to cultivate by reason, and 
by the original principles of our nature ; and those which rea- 
son admonishes us to shun, on account of the mischievous 
consequences with which they are likely to be followed. With 
respect to these two classes of habits considered in contrast 
with each other, it is extremely worthy of observation, that the 
former are incomparably more easy in the acquisition than the 
hitter ; while the latter, when once acquired, are (probably, in 
consequence of this very circumstance, the difficulty of over- 
coming our natural propensities) of at least equal efficacy in 
subjecting all the powers of the will to their dominion. 

That such habits as are reasonable and agreeable to nature 
are more easily acquired than others of a contrary description, 
is an old and common remark. It is well expressed, and very 
happily illustrated in the following passage of Quintilian. 
" The discipline of a virtuous and happy life is short and easy, 
nature having formed us for whatever is excellent, and having 
so facilitated to a willing mind every acquisition which tends 
to its improvement, as to render it wonderful that vice should 
be so prevalent in the world. For as to fishes water is the 
appropriate element ; to terrestrial animals the dry land ; and 
to birds the surrounding atmosphere ; so to man it is certainly 
more easy to follow the suggestions of Nature than to pursue 
a plan of life contrary to her obvious intentions and arrange- 
ments."2 

Of the peculiar difficulty of shaking off such inveterate 
habits, as were at first the most repugnant to our taste and 

^ ^«ay5, Book III. chap. iii. Cotton *8 vcre iiituenti minim sit illiid raagin, 

Translation. inalos esse tarn multoH. Nam ut aqua 

piscibus, nt sicca tcrrcniu, circunifusus 

* '* Brevis est institutio vit« honestsB nobis spiritus volucribu« convenit, ita 

beataque. Natura enim nos ad men- cert$ &ciliu8 esse oportebat secuntlum 

tem optimam genuit; adeoque discere naturam, quAm contra cam vivcre." — 

mejiora Yolentibns promptum est, ut Ingtit. Lib. XII. cap. xi. 

VOL. VII. Y 
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inclination", we have a daily and a rnelancholy proof in 
rase of those individuals who have suffered themselveB to 
come slaves to tobiicoo, fo opium, and to other iatoxicating 
drugs, which, so far from possessing the attractions of plea- 
surable sensations, are in a great degree revolting to an 
nnvitiftted palate. The same thing ia exemplified in many of 
tho^ie acquired tastes which it is the gnat object of the art of 
cookery to create and to gratify ; and still more remarkably in 
tliose fatal habits which sometimes steal on the most aniiab] 
characters, under the seducing form of social enjoyment, 
of a temporary respite from the evils of life. 

I am inclined, however, to think that Montaigne meant to 
restrict his observations chiefly, if not solely, to habits which 
are indifferent or nearly indifferent in their moral tendency, 
and that all he is to be understood as asserting amounts to 
this, that we ought not, in matters connected with the accomr- 
modations of human life, to enslave ourselves to one set of, 
habits in preference to another. In this sense his doctrine 
just and important ; and I have only to add to it, that in th\ 
point of view also virtuous habits possess a distinguish) 
superiority not only over those which are immoral, but over 
those which are merely innocent or inoffensive, inasniuch as 
they lead us to associate the idea of happiness with objects 
which depend infinitely less than any others on the caprice of 
fortune, or rather with such as every wise and prudent man 
has it in his power at all times to enjoy. This observation I 
had occasion to illustrate formerly, when treating of the leading 
Principles of the Stoical Philosophy, [p. 327, seq.'] 
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SECT. IV.— COSTINnATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 



The foregoing remarks relate to what may be called tha 
essentials of happiness ; — the circumstances which constitate_ 
the general state or habit of mind that ia necessary t 
ground-work for every other enjoyment. 

This foundation being supposed, the sum of liappinesB < 
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joyed by an individual will be proportioned to the degree in 
which he is able to secure all the various pleasures belonging 
to our nature. 

The most important of these pleasures may be referred to 
the following heads : — 

1. The Pleasures of Activity and of Bepose. 

2. The Pleasures of Sense. 

3. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

4. The Pleasures of the Understanding. 

5. The Pleasures of the Heart^ 

An examination and comparison of these different classes of 
our enjoyments is necessary, even on the Stoical principles, to 
complete the inquiry concerning happiness, in order to ascer- 
tain the relative value of the different objects of choice and 
rejection. 

Such an examination, however, would lead into details in- 
consistent with the plan, and foreign to the design of this work. 
To those who choose to prosecute the subject, it opens a field 
of speculation equally curious and useful, and much less ex- 
hausted by moralists than might have been expected fix>m its 
importance. The following slight hints will be sufficient to 
justify the classification now mentioned, and may perhaps sug- 
gest some useful practical reflectiona 

[SuBSECT.] I. — Pleasures of Activity and of Bepose. 

I observed before, in treating of our Active Powers, that our 
occasional propensities to Action and to Bepose, are in some 
respects analogous to our bodily appetites.'*' They are common, 
too, like theniy to man and to the brutes ; for every animal we 
know is prompted by an instinctive impulse, to take that degree 
of exercise which is conducive to health and vigour, and is pre- 
vented from passing the bounds of moderation, by that languor 

* To make the enameration more the species, tliej did not leem to require 

complete, I might hare added the Plea- a particular consideratioii at present, 
snres of Taste ; hot as these are con- 
fined to a oomparatiTely small number of • [ Warkt, Vol. YI. pp. 5, 129.] 
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and desire of repose which are consequeuces of continaed' 
exertion. 

A fact perfectly similai- to this lakes place with respect t*> 
the miud. We are impelled by nature to the exercise of its 
diffi'i-ent liiculties, and we are warned, when we are in danger 
of overstraining them, by a consciousness of fatigue. In both 
cases there is a pleasure annexed to the exercise of our powers ; 
and this pleasure seenis to he an ultimate fact in oiir constitu- 
tion, not resolvable into any more simple or general source of 
enjoyment. If I were disposed to suspect the possibility of any 
such reference, it would bo to the pleasure arising from the 
consciousness o{ power, of which I treated formerly, when con- 
sidering our Natural Desires.* But although these pleasures 
are commonly so blended together, that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate them, it might be clearly shown (if it were worth 
while to enter into the metaphysical discussion) that they have 
each their distinct origin in our frame. As the view of the 
subject, however, which I mean to take at present is entirely 
practical, I do not think it necessary for me to attempt draw- 
ing the line between two classes of enjoyment so very nearly 
allied ; and it is for the same reason that I have avoided 
lengthening the enimieration, by stating the pleasures oi power 
as a separate article, the distinction between these and the plea- 
sures of activity being too subtle and refined to Btnke the 
generality of readers without a conimeutiiry. 

It is not only with the pleasures of power tliat those of 
activity may be united. Tliey blend also with all the various 
pleasures of sense, of the imagination, of the understanding, 
and of the heart ; and it is owing to the different effects of 
these combinations that some kinds of activity are more de- 
lightful than othera And as the pleasures of activity are 
heightened by their union with other gratifications, so a cer- 
tain mixture of activity is neceasaiy to give a zest to every 
other enjoyment, or at least to pi-event them from ending 
in languor and satiety. Hence the satisfaction with which 
we may continue to enjoy the pleasures of the understanding 
• [ WorU, Vol. VI. pp. a-IU, 156-160.) 
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(luring a length of time, to which it is impossible, by any 
artifice, to extend the more passive gratifications of the senses 
or of the imagination, — an important circumstance in our con- 
stitution, which I shall afterwards illustrate more fully. 

As I made several observations on the pleasures of activity, 
when attempting to reconcile the physical evils in the condition 
of man with a beneficent intention in the Author of his being, 
I shall not enlarge farther on that topic at present. The 
reasonings that were then stated, were, I flatter myself, suffi- 
cient to authorize the general conclusion, that those very cir- 
cumstances in the order of Providence, on which gloomy moral- 
ists have founded their complaints, are impressed with the 
strongest marks of beneficent wisdom. That, during our pro- 
gress through life, we are destined never to arrive at the com- 
pletion of our desires, but to be invited from stage to stage, by 
one phantom of hoi)e succeeding to another, is obviously a 
necessary part of that constitution of things which appointed 
constant activity to be an essential ingredient in human 
happiness. 

Of these pleasures of activity which invite man during the 
jxjriod of his vigour to a continued course of exertion, either of 
body or mind, the pleasures of repose may be considered as, in 
our present state of imperfection, a natural and a necessary 
consequence. They presuppose a general state of activity, 
without which they can hardly be said to have any existence, 
and for resuming which they prepare and invigorate the 
mind, as sleep prepares and disposes us for entering on the 
duties of our waking hours. In this way they contribute 
not inconsiderably from the beginning to the close of life 
to diversify and to increase the sum of our enjoyments ; but 
they constitute in a still more essential manner, as Dr. Paley 
has remarked, the supreme and the appropriate happiness of 
old age, 

*' It is not for youth alone," says this pleasing writer, " that 
the Great Parent of Creation hath provided. Happiness is 
found in the arm chair of dozing age, as well as in either the 
sprightliness of the dance, or the animation of the chase. To 
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novelty, to acuteness of senBation, tu liope, to ardoiir of pur*J 
Buit, succeeds, what is in no inconsiderable a degree an equi- 
valent for them nil, — 'jtercepiton of ease.' Herein is the exact 
difference between the youug and the old. The young are not 
happy but when enjoying ])leasure ; the old are happy when 
free from pain. And thia constitution suits with the degrees 
of animal power which they respectively poBsesa. The vigour 
of youth was to be stimulated to action by impatience of rest ; 
whilst, to the imbecility of age, quietness and repose becom< 
positive gratifications. This same perception of ease oftei 
times renders old age a condition of great comfort, especially 
when ridiug at its anchor after a busy or tempestnous life. It 
is well described by Rousseau, to be the interval of repose 
between the hurry and tbe end of life."' 

To this passage from Dr. Paley I shall subjoin an exti 
from a very different writer, M. Diderot, — an author of 
questionable eloquence and ingenuity, but who unfortunately 
has not always employed his great talents for the best pur- 
poses. The passage which I am to quote is, 1 tliink, far from 
being unesceptionnble in point of sound philosophy, inasmuch 
as it seems to ascribe to a state of repose, a positive aud appro- 
priate pleasure, independently of any reference to the Iflssitude 
produced by a former state of exertion. It is, at the same time, 
in my opinion, highly exceptionable in point of good taste ; and 
may perhaps be produced without much injustice, as a fiur 
specimen of that false refinement, both in thought and in ex-, 
pression, which was fashionable among other pbilosopherB ol 
tbe same school. 

" He alone has experienced the ineffable charm of a delicious 
repose, whose organs were sensible and delicate ; who received 
from nature a sold that was tender, and a frame that was 
voluptuous ; who enjoyed perfect health ; who was in thi 
flower of bis years ; whose mind was overcast with no cloud, 
whose heart was agitated by no keen emotion ; who, after the' 
fatigue of some gentle exertion, felt, in all tbe parts of hitj 
frame, a pleasure to equally diffused, that he was uucooBcioui 
' Nnf»Tnl Tlitolnfrii. pp 193, 491. ['"hup. »«>i 
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of any local sensation. In that moment of relaxation and en- 
chantment, no memory remained with him of the past, no 
desire of the future, no anxiety about the present. The flight 
of time was unperceived ; for his happiness flowed from him- 
self, and seemed part of his being. By an imperceptible move- 
ment he was tending towards sleep ; but during the slow and 
insensible transition, while all his powers were sinking, he was 
still enough awake to enjoy the delights of his existence ; an 
enjoyment, however, altogether passive, which excited no at- 
tachment to itself, — suggested no matter for reflection, — was 
accompanied with no sentiment of self-congratulation. If it 
were possible to form a steady conception of this situation so 
wholly sensitive, where all the faculties of mind and of body 
are alive without being in action, and to attach to this deli- 
cioua quietism the idea of immutability, a notion would be 
formed of the highest and purest happiness that the mind of 
man is able to imagine."^ 



• Eneyclop^ie, Art. Delicieux. 

I recollect to have heard, somewhat 
more than forty years ago, at the time 
when Diderot's reputation was at its 
highest point In his own country, this 
passage quoted by some of his Parisian 
friends and admirers, as one of the rich- 
est gems to be found in his writings. 
That it was considered as such by him- 
self I have no doubt, not only from the 
scrupulous care with which he has evi- 
dently weighed every expression it con- 
tains, but from the circumstance of his 
giving a place in this magnificent work 
to so unmeaning an article. Nothing 
but the overweening partiality of an 
author could have induced Diderot to 
introduce into a book of science such a 
comment consisting of mere verbiage^ 
upon the import of a word which stood 
in need of no explanation. I subjoin the 
original at length as a sort of literary 
curiosity. 

**Dilicieux: le terms est propre k 
Torgane du godt; nous disons d*un mets, 
d*an vin, qu'il est dilieieux, lorsque le 



palais on est flatt6 le plus agr^ablement 
qoll est possible. Le dUiditix est le 
plaisir extreme de la sensation do gout. 
On a g^n6ralis6 son acception, et Ton a 
dit d'un s^'our quHl est dilicieuXt lors- 
que touB les objets qu'on y rencontre re- 
Tcillent les idees les plus douces, oo 
excitent les sensations les plus agr^ables. 
Le suave extreme est le tUUeieux def 
odeurs. Le repos a aussi son dUice. 
Mais qn'est-ce qu'un repos diUcieuxf 
Celui-U seul en a connu le charme in- 
exprimable, dont les organes ^toient 
sensibles et delicats ; qui avoit re^u de 
la nature une &me tendre et un tempera- 
ment voluptueux ; qui jouigsoit d'une 
sante parfaite ; qui se trouvoit & la fleur 
de son &ge ; qui n^avoit rosprit trouble 
d*aucun nuage, T&me agit^e d*ancune 
Amotion trop vive ; qui sortoit d*une 
fiitigue douce et leg^rc, et qui ^prou- 
voit dans toutes les parties de son corps 
on plaisir si 6galemcnt r6pandu, quil 
ne se faisoit distinguer dans aucune. 
II ne loi restoit dans ce moment d*en~ 
chantement et de foiblesso, ni m^moiro 
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As these dreams, however, of an Epicurean happiness are 
but too flattering to the romantic indolence of youthful minds, 
it may be useful to refer the reader (for the passage is much 
too long for a quotation) to another picture drawn by a still 
superior hand; and (what is of still greater consequence) a 
picture copied faithfully after nature. I allude to the truly 
eloquent description given by Gibbon of the primitive monks, 
— a set of men whose notions of the Sovereign Good were cer- 
tainly very diflerent from those of Diderot, but whose melan- 
choly history affords an instructive lesson to aU who search for 
happiness in a total exemption from labour, both of body and 
mind. In this unnatural state, not even the prospect of lasting 
bliss beyond the grave was able long to support the alacrity of 
the spirits, or to ward off those miseries which habits of soli- 
tary inaction entail on the imagination. " The vacant hours of 
the monk," says Gibbon, " heavily rolled along without busi- 
ness or pleasure, and before the close of each day he had 
repeatedly cursed the tedious progress of the sun."^ The whole 
of the passage may be perused with much advantage ; and 
abundantly justifies an assertion of Dr. Ferguson's, that even 
the complaints of the svfferer are not so sure a mark of misery 
as the stare of the languid} 



(lu poHKc, ni desir de Pavcnir, ni in- 
quietude 8ur le present. Lc terns avoit 
cessc do couler pour lui, parce qu'il 
rxistoit tout en lui-meme ; le sentiment 
do son bonbeur ne s'nfToiblissoit qu*avec 
cebii de son existence. II passoit par 
un mouvement imperceptible, de la 
vcillo au sommeil ; mais sur ce passage 
imperceptible, an milieu de la defaillance 
de toutes scs facultes, il veilloit encore 
assez, sinon pour penser K quelque cbose 
de distinct, du moius pour sentir toute 
la douceur de son existence : Mais il 
on jouisfioit d'une jouissance tout-a-fait 
passive, sans y etre attacbe, sans y 
roflccbir, sans s'cn rcjouir, sans s'eu 
fclicitcr ; — si I'on pouvoit fixer par la 



pensee cette situation de pur sentiment, 
oii toutes les facultes du corps et de 
Tame sent yivantes sans etre agissantea, 
ct attacber k ce quietisme delicieux 
I'idee d'immutabilite, on sc formeroit la 
notion du bonbeur le plus grand et le 
plus pur que Thomme puisse imaginer.'* 
If tbo reader is desirous to see a 
longer and still more elaborate speci- 
men of tbe same sort of writing bj the 
same band, be may turn to tbe article 
Jouisaance^ in tbe Encydop€die, 

* Dvclinc and Fall, &c., Vol. VI. p. 
202. Edition of 1792. 

* Esftay on tJte History of Civil So- 
ciety, Part I. sect. vii. 
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[SuBSECT.] II. — Pleasures of Seme, 

I mentioned, in the second place, the Pleasures of Sense ; 
another class of our enjoyments which is common to man and 
to the brutes ; and which, notwithstanding the space they 
occupy in the imagination of most men, must be allowed to 
stand at the very bottom of the scale, whether we regard them 
in connexion with the nobler principles of our nature, or esti- 
mate their value from the accession they bring to the sum of 
our happiness. When I say this I would not be understood to 
dispute the real and substantial addition which they make to 
our happiness, in so far as it is in our power to command them. 
I would only observe, that their intensity is in general greatly 
overrated, in consequence of certain accessory pleasures of the 
imagination or of the heart, which are commonly associated 
with them. By means of these, too, their grossness is kept out 
of view, and they appear with many borrowed attractions to 
the inexperienced and unsuspecting minds of youth. No 
epicure is to be found who will openly plead the cause of private 
and solitxiry sensuality ; or who will maintain that our animal 
gratifications would form an important part of human liappi- 
ness, if divested of those recommendations which they derive 
from the fancy, and from the social enjoyments with which 
ihey are blended. 

But whatever may be the intensity and the value of these 
pleasures during the time we enjoy them, it is altogether im- 
possible to make them fill up any considerable portion of human 
life. Their province is circumscribed by nature within very 
narrow bounds, and every attempt to extend these frustrates its 
own i)urpose. It does not appear, therefore, that nature in- 
tended that the pursuit of them should be considered as a 
serious or important object; and, indeed, wherever this is 
sufiercd to take place, it is at the expense of all the worthier 
principles of our constitution. Health, and fortune, and fame 
seldom fail to fall sacrifices in the progress of the evil which, 
in its last stage, destroys the intellectual jvowcrs and the moral 
sensibilities, and produces a languor and depression of mind 
which is the completion of human misery. 
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To all this it nuty be added, that tlie pleasures of sense are 
confiaed to the very moment of gratificatioB, affordiog no eatis- 
faction in the retroj^pect, like that wliieh follows our intellectual 
exertions, and still more our good actions. 

Tiie result of these observations is, not that the pleasures of 
sense are unworthy the regard of a wise man, but that they 
should be confined within those limits which are marked out by 
the obvious intentions of nature. That they are to be enjoyed 
in the greatest perfection lu a life of virtue, we have the 
testimony of Epicurus himself; according to whose eystem 
prudence, temperance, and the other virtues, derive all their 
value from their tendency to increase the sum of bodily enjoy- 
ment, and to lessen that of bodily suffering, — a most erroneous 
and absurd doctrine undoubtedly, when considered in connexion 
with the theory of morals, but highly interesting in a practical 
light, as an acknowledgment from the professed votaries of 
pleasure, that a life of virtue (even if our views did not extend 
beyond the present scene) is the truest wisdom. 

[SuBSECT,] III. — Pleasvrea of the Imagination. 

Tlie Pleasures of the Imaginaiton are unquestionably of a 
higher rank than those of Sense, and may be protracted to a 
much longer period without any danger of injuring the health, 
or of impairing the faculties, or of exhausting that inestimable 
fund of constitutional enjoyment, wliich we commonly express 
by the phrase animal spirits. On the contrary, they have a 
tendency to raise the taste above the grossness of sensuality, 
and to diminish the teniptjition to vicious indulgences, by fur- 
nishing agreeable and innocent resources for filling up the 
blanks of life. By supplying us, too, with pleasures more re- 
fined than those the senses afford, they gradually prepare us for 
the still higher enjoyments which belong to us as rational and 
moral beings ; and indeed, when properly regulated, they may 
be rendered subservient, in a high degree, both to our intellec- 
tual and moral improvement. 

Even to this class of our pleasures, however, certain limits 
are prescribed by nature ; for although in enjoying them 



the ^M 
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mind is not quite so passive as in receiving the gratifications of 
sense, yet many of its most important principles are left wholly 
unemployed ; and accordingly, when they are prolonged beyond 
their due bounds, we lose all relish for them, and feel a desire 
of more active and more interesting engagements. I shall not 
insist at present on the effects which result to the moral char- 
acter from an excessive indulgence in the pleasures of the 
Imagination, in consequence of their tendency to unfit us for 
action, and to give us a disrelish for real life, as my object in 
these observations is merely to consider them as sources of en- 
joyment. I have treated besides of this subject at some length 
in the first volume of the Philoaophy of (he Human Mind.^ 

[SuBSECT.] IV. — Pleasures of the Understanding. 

The Pleasures which I have referred to the Understanding 
might perhaps have been characterized more explicitly, '^ as 
pleasures arising from the exercise of our reasoning and of our 
inventive powers." Of this kind is the pleasure of investigor- 
tion, (which resolves partly into the pleasure of activity, partly 
into that resulting from the employment of skill, partly into 
that arising from expectation and hope, or, in other words, 
from the anticipation of discovery.) 2. The pleasure of gene- 
raHzation^ or of ri>ing from particular truths to comprehensive 
theorems, — a process which, beside the satisfaction it yields by 
the relief it brings to the memory, communicates to us a senti- 
ment of our intellectual power, by subjecting completely to our 
command a mass of information which before only served to 
distract our attention, and to oppress our faculties. 3. To all 
this we may add, the pleasure resulting from the gratification 
of curiosity, and from the discovery of truth^ of which I had 
formerly occasion to treat under the article of the Active 
Poweraf With these pleasures, too, which are peculiar to the 
understanding, various accessory ones are combined ; the plea- 
sure (for example) of extensive utility, when our studies happen 
to be directed to objects interesting to mankind ; the pleasure 

• [Chap, vil— Supra, Work», Vol. IT. pp. 43M70.J 
t [Warki, Vol. VI. pp. 6, 6, 181-136.] 
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arieing from tbe gratification of arDbitjon ; and the social satis- 
faction of communicating our knowledge to others. Perhaps, 
however, the principal recommenJation of this class of our 
pleasures is derived from the constant and inexhanstible re- 
sources they supply to the mind in its progress through life. 
In thifl respect they possess many advaotages over the pleasures 
of imagination ; not only as they depend much less on the state 
of the spirits, but as they may be extended to a much longer 
period without satiety or a desire of change, and are frequently 
enjoyed with increasing relish in old age ; while, ou the other 
hand, the objects which interest the imagination gradually loee 
their charms wlien we begin to engage in the business of the 
world, and furnish at best but an amusement and relaxation to 
diversity our habitual and more serious occui)ation8. Upon the 
whole, among the various subordinate pursuits to which meu 
are led to devote themselves by inclination or taste, (I say sub- 
ordinate, for I do not speak at present of our moral duliee,) a 
turn for scieuce may be safely pronounced to be the happieftt of 
any ; and that which we may venture with the greatest confi- 
dence to recommend to youth as the most solid foundation for 
the future comfort of their lives ; more particularly when we 
consider how very little the pleasures of tiie understanding de- 
pend on external circumBtancGS, and on the caprice of fortune. 
The happiest individuals certainly whom I havehapi>eaed to 
know have been meu, who, with a due relish for the pleasures 
of imagination, have devoted themselves steadily and ardently 
to philosophical pursuits, and more particularly to the study of 
the severer sciences. 



[SUBSBCT.] V, — Pkasurta o/ilie Heart. 

Under this title I comprehend the Pleasures of Benevolence, 
of Friendship, of Love, of Pity, of enjoying the Favour and 
Esteem of others, and above all, the pleasure resulting from 
the consciousness of doing our Duty; — the purest and most 
exquisite enjoj-ments nndonbtedly of wliich we have any expe- 
rience ; and which, by blending in one way or other with our 
other gratifications, impart \o them their principal charm. 
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This has been often remarked with respect to the pleasures of 
Sense ; and the same remark may be extended to the pleasures 
of Activity and of the Understanding. 

The practical conclusion resulting from the inquiry is, tliat 
the wisest plan of economy, with respect to our pleasures, is not 
merely compatible with a strict observance of the rules of 
morality, but is, in a great measure, comprehended in these 
rules ; and therefore, that the happiness, as well as the perfec- 
tion of our nature, consists in doing our duty with as little 
solicitude about the event as is consistent with the weakness of 
humanity. Nothing is indeed more remarkable in this view of 
human nature than the tendency of virtuous habits to systema- 
tize the conduct for the puriK)se of happiness, and to open up 
all the various sources of enjoyment in our constitution without 
suffering any one to encroach upon the rest. They establish a 
proper balance among our diflferent principles of action, and by 
doing so produce a greater sum of enjoyment on the whole, than 
we could have obtained by allowing any one in particular to 
gain an ascendant over our conduct. It was from a mistaken 
view of tliis very important fact that the Epicurean system of 
old arose, as well as those modem theories which represent 
Virtue as only a dififerent name for rational Self-love. They 
indeed coincide so wonderfully together, as to illustrate, in the 
most striking manner, the unity as well as the beneficence of 
design in the human constitution. But still, (as I before re- 
marked,) notwithstanding these happy effects of a virtuous life, 
the principle of Duty and the desire of Happiness are radically 
distinct from each other. The peace of mind, indeed, which is 
the immediate reward of good actions, and the sense of merit 
with which they are accompanied, create, independently of ex- 
perience, a very strong presumption in favour of the connexion 
between Happiness and Virtue ; but the facts in human life 
which justify this conclusion are not obvious to careless specta- 
tors ; nor would philosophers in every age have agreed so un- 
animously in adopting it, if they had not been led to the truth 
by a shorter and more direct process, than an examination of 
the remote consequences of virtuous and of vicious conduct. 
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To this observation it may be added, that if the desire of 
happiness were the sole, or even the raling principle of action 
in a good man, it could scarcely fail to frustrate its own object, 
by filling his mind with anxious conjectures about futurity, 
aud with perplexing calculations of the various chances of 
good and evil ; whereas he, whose ruling principle of action is 
a sense of duty, conducts himself in the business of life with 
boldness, consistency, and dignity ; and finds himself rewarded 
by that happiness which so often eludes the pursuit of those 
who exert every faculty of the mind in order to attain it. 



CHAPTER V. 

[GENERAL RESITLT:— OF THE NATURE AND ESSENCE OF VIRTUE.] 

SECT. I. — OF THE DIFFERENT THEORIES WHICH HAVE BEEN FORMED 
CONCERNING THE OBJECT OF MORAL APPROBATION. 

It was before remarked, that the different theories of Virtue 
which have prevailed in modem times, have arisen chiefly from 
attempts to trace all the branches of our duty to one principle 
of action ; such as a rational Self-love, Benevolence, Justice, 
or a disposition to obey the Will of God. 

That none of these theories is agreeable to fact, may be col- 
lected from the reasonings which have been already stated. 
The harmony, however, which exists among our various good 
dispositions, and their general coincidence in determining us 
to the same course of life, bestows on all of them, when skil* 
fully proposed, a certain degree of plausibility. 

The systematical spirit from which they have taken their 
rise, although a fertile source of error, has not been without its 
use ; inasmuch as it has roused the attention of ingenious men 
to the most important of all studies, that of the end and des- 
tination of human life. The facility, at the same time, with 
which so great a variety of consequences may all be traced 
from distinct principles, affords a demonstration of that unity 
and consistency of design, which is still more conspicuous in 
the moral than in the material world. 

SECT. II. — OF THE GENERAL DEFINITION OF VIRTUE. 

Having taken a cursory survey of the chief branches of our 
Duty, we are prepared to enter on the general question con- 
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cerning the Nature and Essence of Virttie. In fixing on the 
arrangement of this part of my subject, it appeared to me more 
agreeable to the established rules of philosophizing, to consider, 
first, our duties in detail ; and after having thus laid a solid 
foundation in the way of analysis, to attempt to rise to the 
geTieral idea in which all our duties concur, than to circum- 
scribe our inquiries, at our first outset, within the limits of an 
arbitrary and partial definition. What I have now to offer, 
therefore, will consist of little more than some obvious and 
necessary consequences from principles which have been already 
stated. 

The various duties which have been considered, all agree 
with each other in one common quality, that of being obliga- 
tory on rational and voluntary agents ; and they are all en- 
joined by the same authority, — the authority of Conscience. 
These duties, therefore, are but different articles of one lata, 
which is properly expressed by the word Virtue, 

An observation to the same purpose is put into the mouth 
of Socrates by Plato. " So likewise concerning the virtues ; 
though they are many and various, there is one common idea 
belonging to them all, by which they are virtues." Ovt(o S^ 
Ktu TTcpl T&v aper&v, /cap ei iroWal Koi iravroBaTral ela-tp, ev 
ye TL eiBo^ raxrrov awaaaL exovai Sc 6 CLotv aperaL^ 

As all the virtues are enjoined by the same authority, (the 

authority of Conscience,) the man whose ruling principle of 
action is a sense of duty, will observe all the different virtues 
with the same reverence and the same zeal. He who lives in 
the Jiabitual neglect of any one of them shows plainly, that 
where his conduct happens to coincide with what the rules of 
morality prescribe, it is owing merely to an accidental agree- 
ment between his duty and his inclination ; and that he is not 
actuated by that motive which can alone render our conduct 
meritorioua It is justly said, therefore, that to live in the 
habitual practice of any one vice, is to throw off" our allegiance 
to conscience and to our Maker, as decidedly as if we had 
violated all the rules which duty prescribes ; and it is in this 

^ lu Menone, editio Serrani, Tom. II. p. 72, [§ iv.] 
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sense, I presume, that we ought to interpret tliat passage 
of the Sacred Writings, in which it is said, " He who 
keepeth the whole law, and offendeth in one point, w guilty 
ofaUr 

The word Virtue, however, (as I shall have occasion to re- 
mark more particularly in the next section,) is applied not only 
to express a particular course of external conduct, but to ex- 
press a particular species or description of human character. 
When so applied, it seems properly to denote a habit of mind, 
as distinguished from occasional acts of duty. It was formerly 
said that the characters of men receive their denominations of 
covetous, voluptuous, ambitious, &c., from the particular active 
principle which prevailingly influences the conduct. A man, 
accordingly, whose niling or habitual principle of action is a 
sense of duty, or a regard to what is right, may be properly 
denominated virtuous. Agreeably to this view of the subject, 
the ancient Pythagoreans defined Virtue to be "£f*9 toO 
SeopTo^ ;^ the oldest definition of Virtue of which we have any 
account, and one of the most unexceptionable which is yet to 
be found in any system of philosophy. 

This account of virtue coincides very nearly with what I 
conceive to be Dr. Reid's, from some passages in his Essays on 
the Active Potvers of Man.^ Virtue ho seems to consider as 
consisting " in a fixed purpose or resolution to act ac(K>rding to 
our sense of duty." 

" Suppose a man," says he, " to have exercised his intellec- 
tual and moral faculties so far as to have distinct notions of 
justice and injustice, and of the consequences of both, and after 
due deliberation to have formed a fixed purpose to adhere 



* Oale*8 Opiuctila Mythohgicn, &c. 
p. 690. 

[The edition of Gale hero quoted is 
the second, that of Amsterdana, 1688.— 
llio definition of Virtue adduced in the 
text is by the Pseudo-Tlieages ; is by 
him repeated, p. 693 ; and is likewise 
given by the Psendo-Archytaii, p. 678. 
As Mr. Stewart observes, it is unexcep- 
tionable, being an improvement upon 

VOL. VII. 



Aristotle ; and Deontology (the doctrine 
of Duty) is an excellent name for Ethics, 
and has been actually so applied by an 
English philosopher since the pnblica* 
tion of the present book. — I have had 
occasion, once and again, to notice, 
that the Pythagorean Fragments are all 
spurious. See of this Work, Vol. I. pp. 
105, 322, and Vol. II. p. 304.— ^.] 
* [Essay II. chap. iii. ; Worku^ p. 640.] 

Z 
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iiiflexibly to justice, ami never to hamlle tlie wages of ini- 
quity : 

" la not tliiH the man whom we ahoiilil cull a just man ? 
We consider the moral virtues as inliereut in the mind of a 
good miin, even where there is no opportunity of exerciBing 
them. And what is it in the mind which we can call the virtue 
of justice when it is not exercised ? It can be notiiing hut a 
6xt>d purpose or determination to act according to the rules of 
justice when there is opijortunity." 

With all this I perfectly agree. It is tlie fixed purpose to 
do what is right, which evidently constitutes what we call a 
virtuous dispoiition. But it appears to me that rirtue, con- 
sidered as an attribute of character, is more properly defined 
by the habit which the fixed purpose gradually forme, than by 
the fixed purpose itself. It is from the external habit alone 
that otlier men can judge of the purpose ; and it is from the 
uniformity and spontaneity of hia habit that the individual 
himself must judge how far bis purposes are sincere and 
steady. 

I have said ttiat this account of Virtue coincides with the de- 
finition of it given by the ancient Pythagoreans ; and it also 
coincides with the opinion of Aristotle, hy whom the ethical 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans was rendered much more com- 
plete and satisfactory. According to this philosopher the dif- 
ferent virtues are "practical habits, voluntary in their origin, 
and agreeable to right reason."' This last philosopher seeiDfl 
indeed to have considered the subject oihohils in general more 
attentively than any other writer of antiquity ; and he has sug- 
gested some important hints with respect to them, wliicb well 



I 



■ -EJ.» ,,..,..^-lf i,r.,-,.i i..t 

»ni, &c. — i Aristotle's [Xicomiidiian] 
Bthia, Book III, chap, v.) Imme- 
diately after, ArJBtotle e»cclleiilly ob- 
BBrrea, (from an eviilfot anxiety to 
impresB on hie readom ihe ncccHonry 
dopendenca of Morotilj on the Froe- 
Bgoncj of Man ;) " Actions and Habits 
are not precisely in tha siime HGnae 
voluntary ; the Girmer lire volnntarj 



throughout, frran beginning to end ; bi 
the beginDiug!! only of habita, wludl^ 
gtun force, like maladieB, hj dagroM, 
until tlioy becoma imsialible ; sren 
lliase, howevtr, are also voluntary, •inc* 
th<rir causes were aoch, namrlf, tha 
actions hy which they were (brmed."-^ | 
AristctU'i Eihkt and Ihlititt, by I 
Gilliee, Vol. I. p. 308.— [See also t' 
Mor. Lih. I. cap. i.] 
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deserve the attention of those who may turn their thoughts to 
this very interesting class of facts in the human constitution. 

In referring to these doctrines of the ancient schools, I am 
far from proceeding on the supposition, that questions of science 
are to be decided by authority. But I own it always appears 
to me to afford a strong presumption in favour of any conclu- 
sion concerning the principles of human nature, when we find 
it sanctioned by the judgment of those who have been led to it 
by separate and independent processes of reasoning. For the 
same reason I think it of consequence to remark the coinci- 
dence between the account now given of Virtue and that of Mr. 
Hobbes, one of the most sceptical, but, at the same time, one 
of the most acute and original of our English metaphysicians. 
" Virtue," says he, " is the habit of doing according to those 
laws of Nature that tend to our preservation ; and Vice is the 
habit of doing the contrary."* The definition, indeed, is faulty, 
in so far as it involves the author's selfish theory of morals ; but 
in considering the word virtue as expressive of a habit of 
action^ it approaches nearer to the truth than the greater part 
of the definitions of virtue to be found in the writings of the 
moderns. 

These observations lead to an explanation of what has at 
first sight the appearance of paradox in the ethical doctrines of 
Aristotle, that where there is self-denial there is no virtue. 
That the merit of particular actions is increased by the self- 
denial with wliich they are accompanied cannot be disputed ; 
but it is only when we are learning the practice of our duties 
that this self-denial is exercised, (for the practice of morality, as 
well as of everything else, is facilitated by repeated acts ;) and 
therefore, if the word virtue be employed to express that habit 
of mind which it is the great object of a good man to confirm, 
it will follow, that, in proportion as he approaches to it, his 
efforts of self-denial must diminish, and that all occasion for 
them would cease if his end were couiplctely attained. 

The definition of virtue given by Aristotle, as consisting in 
"right practicid habits voluntary in their origin*' is well 

* [De Corpare Politico^ Part I. chnp. iv. § 14. — Works^ in folio, p. 47.] 
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illustrated by what Plutarch has told ua of the means by which 
he acquired the maet^ry over his irascible passions. " I Lave 
always approved," says he, " of the engagements and tows im- 
posed on themselves from motives of religion, by certain philo- 
sophers, to abstain from wine, or from some other favourite 
indulgence, for the space of a year. I have also approved of 
the determination taken by others not to deviate from tin 
truth, even in the lightest conversation, during a partictdai!' 
period. Comparing my own mind with theirs, and conscious 
that I yielded to none of them in reverence for God, I tasked 
myself, in the first instance, not to give way to anger, upon 
any occasion for several days. I afterwards extended this 
resolution to a month or longer ; and having thus made a trial 
of what I could do, I have Ifamed at length never to speak 
but with gentleness, and so carefully to watch over my temper 
as never to purchase the short and unprofitable gratification 
of venting my resentment at the expense of a lasting and 
humiliating remorse."' 

I must not dismiss this topic without recommending, 
merely to the perusal, but to the diligent study of ail who hai 
a taste for moral intpiiries, Aristotle's Nicomachian Ethics, 
which he has examined, with far greater accuracy than any] 
other author of antiquity, the nature of habits considered ii 
their relation to our moral constitution, llie whole treatise 
indeed of great value, and, with the exception of a few 
almost justifies the very warm and unqualified enlogium pi 
nounced upon it by a learned divine (Dr. Rennel) before thi 
University of Cambridge, — an eulogium in which he goes 
veiy far as to assert of tliis work, " that it affords not only the 
most perfect specimen of scientific morality, but exhibits also 
the powers of the most compact and best constructed system 
which the human intellect ever produced upon any subject 
enlivening occasionally great severity of method, and strii 
precision of terms, by the sublimest though soberest splendoi 
of diction."* 







' De Ira {Cohibenda. Oprra. 
' Quoted bf Dr. Gillies, Vul. I, 
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For the use of English readers an excellent translation of 
Aristotle's Ethics and also of his Politics has l)een published 
by Dr. Gillies; and indeed I do not know of any treatises, 
among the many remains of antiquity, which could have been 
selected as a more important accession to the stock of our 
national literature. 



SECT. III. — ON AN AMBIGUITY IN THE WORDS RIGHT AND WRONG, 

VIRTUE AND VICE. 

The epithets Right and Wrong, Virtuous and Vicious, are 
applied sometimes to external cuitions^ and sometimes to the 
iivteiitions of the agent A similar ambiguity may be remarked 
in the corresiX)nding words in other languages. 

This ambiguity is owing to various causes, which it is not 
necessaiy at present to trace. Among other circumstances, it 
is owing to the association of ideas, which, as it leads us to 
connect notions of elegance or of meanness with many arbitrary 
expressions in language, so it often leads us to connect notions 
of Eight and Wrong with external actions^ considered ab- 
stractly from the motives which produced them. It is owing 
(at least in part) to this, that a man who has been involuntarily 
the author of any calamity to another, can hardly by any 
reasoning banish his feelings of remorse ; and, on the other 
hand, however wicked our purposes may have been, if by any 
accident we have l)een prevented from carrying them into 
execution, we are apt to consider ourselves as fur less culpable 
than if we had perpetrated the crimes that we had intended. 
It is much in the same manner that we think it less criminal 
to mislead others by hints, or looks, or actions, than by a verbal 
lie ; and in general, that we think our guilt diminished if wo 
can only contrive to accomplish our ends without employing 
those external signs^ or those external means^ with which we 
have been accustomed to associate the notions of guilt and 
infamy. Shakespeare has painted with philosophical accuracy 
this natural subterfuge of a vicious mind, in which the sense 
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of duty still retains some authority, in one of the exquisite 
scenes between King John and Hubert : — 

" Hadst thou but shook thy head, and made a pause 
When I spake darkly what 1 purposed ; 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face ; 
Or bade me tell my tale in express toords; 
Deep shame had stnick me dumb, made me break ofi^ 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 
But thou didst understand me hy my signs, 
And didst in signs ogctin parley wiUi sin." 

As this twofold application of the words Right and Wrong 
to the intentions of the mind, and to external actions, has a 
tendency, in the common business of life, to affect our opinions 
concerning the merits of individuals, so it has misled the 
theoretical speculations of some very eminent philosophers in 
their inquiries concerning the principles of morals. It was to 
obviate the confusion of ideas arising from this ambiguity of 
language that the distinction between absolute and relative 
rectitude was introduced into ethics ; and as the distinction is 
equally just and important, it will be proper to explain it par- 
ticularly, and to point out its application to one or two of the 
questions which have been perplexed by that vagueness of ex- 
pression which it is our object at present to correct 

An action may be said to be absolutely right, when it is in 
every respect suitable to the circumstances in which the agent 
is placed ; or, in other words, when it is such as, with perfectly 
good intentions, under the guidance of an enlightened and well- 
informed understanding, he would have performed. 

An action may be said to be relatively right, when the inten- 
tions of the agent are sincerely good, whether his conduct be 
suitable to liis circumstances or not. 

According to these definitions, an action may be right in one 
sense and wiong in another ; an ambiguity in language, which, 
how obvious soever, has not always been attended to by the 
writers on morals. 

It is the relative rectitude of an action which determines the 
moral desert of the agent ; but it is its absolute rectitude which 
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determiDes its utility to his worldly interests, and to the wel- 
fare of society.^ And it is only so far as absolute and relative 
rectitude coincide, that utility can be affirmed to be a quality 
of virtue. 

A strong sense of duty will indeed induce us to avail our- 
selves of all the talents we possess, and of all the information 
within our reach, to act agreeably to the rules of absolute recti- 
tude. And if we fail in doing so, our negligence is criminal. 
" Crimes committed through ignorance," as Aristotle has very 
judiciously observed, " are only excusable when the ignorance 
is involuntary ; for when the cause of it lies in ourselves, it is 
then justly punishable. The ignorance of those laws which all 
may know if they will, does not excuse the breach of them ; 
and neglect is not pardonable where attention ought to be 
bestowed. But perhaps we are incapable of attention. This, 
however, is our own fault ; since the incapacity has been con- 
tracted by our continual carelessness ; as the evils of injustice 
and intemperance are contracted by the daily commission of 
iniquity, and the daily indulgence in voluptuousness. For such 
as our actions are, such must our habits become."^ 

Notwithstanding, however, the truth and the importance of 
this doctrine, the general principle already stated remains in- 
controvertible, that in every particular instance our duty con- 
sists in doing what appears to us to be right at the time ; and 
if, while we follow this rule, we should incur any blame, our 
demerit does not arise from acting according to an erroneous 
judgment, but from our previous misemploy ment of the means 
we possessed for correcting the errors to which our judgment 
is liable.^ 

From these principles it follows, that actions, although ma- 
terially right, are not meritorious with respect to the agent, 
imless performed from a sense of duty. This conclusion, 
indeed, has been disjmted by Mr. Hume, upon grounds which 

* Aristotle's Ethics, by Gillien, p. 306. made between absolute and relative rec- 
[In tbe original, Book III. chap. v. titudo was cxprcflsed among the school- 
Wilkinson's edition.] men by the plirases mcUerial bh^ formal 

^ A distinction bimilar to that now virtve. 
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I cannot r^top to examine ;' but its truth is neceHsai-ily unjilied 
in the foregoing reasonings, and it is perfectly consonant to 
the sentiments of tlie soundest moralisis, botii ancient and 
modem, Aristotle inculcates tliia doctrine in miiriy parts of 
his Ethics. In one passogo he ropreaents it as essential to 
virtuous actions, that the actions are done — fvexa tov koKov i 
and in another place be says— eitt* '/ap aC-r^ ij evwpa^ia t«\»«.' 
To tlie siime purpose also Ijord Shaftesbury.* " In this case 
atone it is we call any creature wortbv or virtuous, when it can 
attain to the speculation or science of what is morally good or 
ill, admirable or blameable, right or wrong. B'or theugh we 
may vulgarly call an ill horse vicious; yet we never say of a 
good one, nor of any mere cbangeling or idiot, though never so 
good-natured, that he is worthy or virtuous. So that if i 
creature he generous, kind, constant, and compassionate, yet . 
if he cannot reflect on what be himself does or sees others do^ 
so as to take notice of wliat is worthy or honest, and make that | 
notice or conception of wortli and honesty to bo an object of j 
his affection, be has not tlie character of being virtuous, for ■ 
thus, and no otherwise, be is cajiable of having a sense of Right 
or Wrong." And elsewhere he observes, " that if that which | 
restrains a person and holds liim to a virtuous-like behaviour, 
he no affection towards virtue or goodness itself, but towarda i 
private good merely, be is not in reality the more virtuoua"* 



' Trmtiae of //iinwn JValuit, Vol. 
III. f. 41, It (c;. First cditinn. [Book 
in. Part ii. Bact. 1,] " I anpposB a 

Creon tn lis*e lent me ■ mm of moiiej," 

* Al )i iBT a(<r4> r(s{iif asXni, ■•} rw 
M^xti Tm». Jith. Nie. Lib. IV. c*p. i. 
— [Se« ■!■□ Maij. Mor. Lib. I. caji. i.] 

*Blh.NK.Uh. VI.a.p.T. 

* [CharaeUrUliet, Vol. II. — Inpary 
anuxming riiiae aiid Mcril. Book I, 
Pari ii. sect. 3, p. 30, ciUtion 1711.] 

* Dr. Price, in hia Jtevian, has made 
a immlnr of jiidiirinua oliierTBtione on 
this Enlqect, [see eapedallj chap. Tiii.] ; 
ui>l Dr. Iteid, in his Eisayi on the- 



Aeliet I'mcert of -Man, hi,a A puiit,aUr I 
clinptnr allDlled to the congiderMitin of | 

this terynnertioli, " Whelher an » 
dfierr-ing moral approf/aium mutt be I 
liow icitk the beUtf of iia beivg fNoraffy 
good?" [Euaj V. chap. it. Workt, p. 
64(i, seq.] In this the doctrine lit) en- 
deuvuiirs to eslnhllgh in oppoddon U 
Mr, Uunid, ia preciwl; the Mme 'wiUi 
thai whith haa been now Itated. "The 
fallacy of Mr. Hiims'e reuoniiie," h» 
obtiBrTei>. "ariaea from the doubie leoM 
of the worda moral goodnrm. Vfe u- 
crib« it la nctions caosidered Bbstraotly, 
nilfannl nnj relation l( 
lilwiriae woribe moral goodna 
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SECT. IV.— OF THE OFFICE AND USE OF REASON IN THE PRACTICE 

OF MORALITY. 

I formerly observed that a strong sense of duty, while it 
leads us to cultivate with care our good dispositions, will induce 
us to avail ourselves of all the means in our power for the wise 
regulation of our external cohduct. The occasions on which it 
is necessary for us to employ our Reason in this way are chiefly 
the three following : — 

1. When we have ground for suspecting that our moral 
judgments and feelings may have been warped and perverted 
by the prejudices of education. 

I formerly showed that the moral faculty is an original 
principle of the human constitution, and not the result (as 
Mandeville and others suppose) of habits superinduced by 
systems of education planned by politicians and divines. The 
moral faculty indeed, like the faculty of reason, (which foims 
the most essential of its elements,) requires care and cultiva- 
tion for its development ; and, like reason, it has a gradual 
progress, both in the case of individuals and of societies. But 



agent on accoant of an action be has 
done. With respect to the agent, a 
good action is undoubtedly tbat in 
wbicb he applied his intellectual powers 
properly, in order to judge what he 
ought to do, and acted according to bia 
best judgment. This is all tbat can be 
required of a moral agent, and in this 
his moral goodness in any good action 
consists. But is this the goodness 
which we ascribe to an action considered 
abstractly? No, surely. Goodness in 
an action con8idere(i abstractly lies in 
this, and in this only, that it is an ac- 
tion which ought to be done by those 
who have the power and opportunity, 
and the capacity to perceive their obli- 
gation to do it. Now, it is evident that 
the goodness of an action considered 
abstractly can have no dependence upon 
the opinion or belief of an agent, any 



more than the truth of a proposition 
depends upon our believing it to be 
true. But when a man exerts his ac- 
tive powers well or ill, there is a moral 
goodness or turpitude which we figura- 
tively impute to the action, but which 
is truly and properly imputable to the 
man only ; and this goodness or turpitude 
depends ven/ much upon the intention 
and the opinion he had of his action." 

The only correction I would beg 
leave to make on the foregoing passage 
is, that, whereas Dr. Reid says, " the 
goodness or turpitude of an action de- 
pends very much upon the intention of 
the agent, and the opinion he had of 
his action," I would say that it de« 
pends on these circumstances entirely or 
Bclely. This indeed is a consequence 
following necessarily from his own prin 
oiples. 



e. 
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it does Dot follow from this that the former is a factitious 
principle any more than the latter, with respect to the origio 
of which I do not know that any doubts have been su^ested 

by the greatest sceptics. 

Although, however, the moral faculty is an original part of 
the human frame, and although the great laws of morality are 
engraven on every heart, it is not in this way tliat the greater 
part of mankind arrive at their first knowledge of them. The 
infant mind is formed by tlie care of our early instructors, and 
for a long time thinks and acta in consequence of the confidence 
it reposes in their superior judgment. All tlua b undoubtedly 
agreeable to the design of Nature, and, indeed, if the case were 
otherwise, the business of the world could not possibly go on ; 
for nothing can be plainer than this, that the multitude, (at 
least as society is actually constituted,) condemned as they are 
to laborious employments, inconsistent with the etUtivation of 
their mental faculties, are wholly incapable of forming their 
own opinions on the most important questions which caa 
occupy the human mind. It is evident, at the same time, that 
as no system of education can be perfect, many prejudices muatj 
mingle with the most important and best ascertained truths 
and as the truths and the prejudices are both acquired froml 
the same source, the incontrovertible evidence of the one servea, 
in the progress of human reason, to support and confirm the 
other. Hence the suspicious and jealous eye with which we 
ought to regard all those principles which we have at first 
adopted without due examination, — a duty doubly incuiubei 
on those whose ojiiniona are likely, from their rank and 
tion in society, to influence those of the multitude, and whi 
errors may eventually he instrumental in impairing the moi 
and the happiness of generations yet unborn.* 

2. A second instance in which the exercise of Reason may 
be requisite for an enlightened discharge of our duly, occurs in 
those cases where tliere appears to be an interference between 
different duties, and where, of course, it seems to be neci 
to sacrifice one duty to another. 

' [See nbove, Elemenlt, Sec., V<il. I, p. 67, »»/.) 
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In the course of the foregoing speculations I have frequently 
taken notice of the coincidence of all our virtuous principles of 
action, in pointing out to us the same line of conduct, and of 
the systematical consistency and harmony which they have a 
tendency to produce in the moral character. Notwithstanding, 
however, this general and indisputable fact^ it must be owned 
that cases sometimes occur in which they seem at first view to 
interfere with each other, and in which, of consequence, the 
exact path of duty is not altogether so obvious as it commonly 
is. Thus, every man feels it. incumbent on him to have a 
constant regard to the tcelfare of society^ and also to his ovm 
happiness. On the ichole^ these two interests will be found, by 
the most superficial inquirer, to be inseparably connected ; but, 
at the same time, it cannot be denied that cases may be fancied 
in which it seems necessary to make a sacrifice of the one to 
the other. 

In such cases when the public happiness is very great, and 
the private comparatively inconsiderable, there is no room for 
hesitation; but the former may be easily conceived to be 
diminiHhed, and the latter to be increased to such an amount 
as to render the exact propriety of conduct very doubtful; 
more especially when it is considered, that, cceteris paribus, a 
certain degree of preference to ourselves is not only justifiable 
but morally right. In like manner the attachments of nature 
or of friendship, or the obligations of gratitude, of veracity, or 
of justice, may interfere with private or public good ; and it 
may not be easy to say, whether all of these obligations may 
not sometimes be superseded by paramount considerations of 
utility. At least these are points on which moralists have 
been arguing for some thousands of years, without having yet 
come to a determination in which all parties are agreed. It is 
much in the same manner that the difierent foundations of 
property may give rise to difiFerent claims; and it may be 
exceedingly difficult to determine, among a variety of titles^ 
which of them is entitled to a preference over the others. 

The consideration of these nice and puzzling questions in 
the science of Ethics has given rise in niodem times to a par- 
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ticuinr department of it, distinguished by tbe title of Casuistry; 

the great object of which is to lay down general rules or cauoQR 
for directing UB how to act, wherever there is any room for 
doubt or hesitation ; and which (in the opinion of Mr. Smith) 
has attracted more notice titan it would otherwise liave done, 
in consequence of the practice of auricular confession la lloraan 
Catholic countries. 

The absurdity of Casuistry is now so univerBally admitted, 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it. The comhinalioos 
of circuniBtances into which individuals may be thrown by the 
Rccidents of life may be so infinitely diversified, that it ia 
impossible to comprehend them all in any general description j 
and, therefore, all that the moralist can reasonably attempt ia 
to inculcate those good principles, and to recommend those 
good dispositioDB, which in their t/cneral tendency are likely 
to insure « virtuous conduct ; leaving to indi\iduals the task 
of exercising their own judgments on those incalculable con- 
tingencies in wliich they may be called on to act. 

3. When the ends at which our duty prompts us to simi 
are to be accomplished by means which require cbtuce am 
deliberation. 

Even if the whole of virtue consisted in following steadily one' 
principle of action, still reason would be necessary to direct us 
to the means. The truth is, nature only recommends certain 
ends, leaving to ourselves the selection of the mcst efficient 
means by which these ends may he obtained. Thus all 
moroJista, whatever may be their partiealar system, agree inij 
this, that it is one of the chief branches of our duty lo promot*; 
to the utmost of our power the happiness of that society 
which we are members; hut the most ardent zeal for the; 
attainment of this object can be fif no avail, unless reason be 
employed both in ascertaining what are the real constituents 
of social and political happiness, and by what means tbiai 
happiness may he most effectually advanced and secured. 

It is owing to the last of these considerations that the studj^J 
of happiness, both private and public, becomes an important 
part of the science of Ethics. Indeed, without this stutfy, tl 
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best (lisiwsitions of the heart, whether rekting to ourselves or 
to others, may be in a great measure useless. 

Tiie subject of happiness, so far as relates to the individual, 
has been already considered. The great extent and difficulty 
of those inquiries which have for their object to ascertiiiu what 
constitutes the happiness of a community, and by what means 
it may be most eflfectually promoted, make it necessary to 
separate them from the other questions of Ethics, and to form 
them into a distinct branch of the science. 

It is not, however, in this respect alone that Politics is con- 
nected with the other branches of Moral Philosophy. The pro- 
visions which nature has made for the intellectual and moral 
progress of the species, all suppose the existence of the political 
union ; and the particular form which this union happens in 
the case of any community to assume, determines many of the 
most important circumstances in the character of the people, 
and many of those opinions and habits which affect the happi- 
ness of private life. 

These observations which represent Politics as a branch of 
Moral Philosophy, have been sanctioned by the opinions of all 
those authors, both in ancient and modem times, by whom 
either the one or the other has been cultivated witli much 
success. Among the former it is sufficient to mention the 
names of Plato and Aristotle, both of whom, but more espe- 
cially the latter, have left us works on the general principles of 
l)olicy and government, which may be read with the highest 
advantage at the present day. As to Socrates, his studies seem 
to have been chiefly directed to inculcate the duties of private 
life ; and yet in the l>eautiful enumeration which Xenophon 
has given of his favourite pursuits, the s(!ience of Politics is 
expressly mentioned as an important branch of the philosophy 
of human nature. " As for himself, ?/ia;i, and what related to 
man, were the only subjects on which he chose to employ him- 
self. To this purpose all his inquiries and conversations turned 
on what was pious, what impious ; what honourable, what 
base ; what just, what unjust; what wisdom, what folly ; what 
courage, what cowardice ; what a state or political community ; 
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what the character of a statesman or a politician; what a govern- 
ment of men, what the character of one equal to sach a govern- 
ment It was on these and other matters of the same kind 
that he used to discourse, in which subjects those who were 
knowing he used to esteem men of honour and goodness, and 
those who were ignorant to be no better than the basest of 
slaves/'^ 

In modem times the intimate relation between Ethics and 
Politics, and the easy transition by which the one perpetually 
leads the thoughts to the other, may be distinctly traced in the 
speculations of Grotius, of Locke, of Fenelon, of Montesquieu, 
of Turgot, of Smith, and (with a very few exceptions) of all 
that class of writers in France who were distinguished by the 
name of Economists. I mention these examples chiefly to 
show that it is not in consequence of any capricious and arbi- 
trary arrangement that these two branches of science are re- 
ferred to the same academical department in some of our 
modem universities ; and to illustrate, by an appeal to literary 
history, the imperfection of those systems of politics which are 
not founded on the previous study of the nature and duties of 
man. 

* Mrs. [Miss] Fielding's Translation of Xeuophon's Memorabilia. [In the 
original, Book I. chap. i. sect. IC] 
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Note A, (Book III. p. 30.)— Various Ili/pothcses m explanaiian of the Activity 

apparent in the Universe. 

Tlic object of this Note is to give a slight view of some of the most noted Uypo- 
thcucs which have been formed to account for the Active Powers exhibited in the 
Universe. 

I. — The first is tluit of Matei^lism^ according to which the phenomena of 
nutnro are the result of certain active powers essentialbf inherent in Matter. 

Of this doctrine there are very carlj traces in the history of metaphysical 
science. The oldest philosophers in l*hoenicia and Qrecco, of whom we have any 
account, appear to have founded their physical systems on three suppositions. 
Ist, That of a Vaatum; 2c/, That of Atoms; and, 3d, That of the Gravity of 
Atoms. This doctrine of Atoms (according to Posiilonius the Stoic, as cited by 
Strabo and Sextus Empiricus) was more ancient than the times of the Trojan 
war, having been taught by Moschus, a Phoenician. There is reason to believe 
that the more ancient Atoniists taught^ that there wore living principles also, 
which existed before the union of the systems of these elementary cor][>uscles, and 
continued to exist after their dissolution ; and that they saw the necessity of 
a/lmitting Active as well as Passive principles. Life as well as Mechanism in the 
system of the universe. In the progress, however, of philosophical speculation 
among the Greeks this doctrine came to be simplified, and the hypotheses of 
Active Incorporeal substances to bo rejected. Democritus, in particular, and 
adcrwards Epicurus, attempted to account for the phenomena of nature from 
Matter and Motion only, and considered Gravity as an essential property of Atoms, 
by which they are perpetually in motion, or making an effort to move, and have 
done fio from eternity. 

In modern times this doctrine has appeared in various forms. Even some 
authurti, whom it would bo most uncandid and ui\just to call Materialists, have 
occasionally exprL'ssod themselves in a manner too favourable to it. *' Matter, as 

1 Mnclauriu'M .tcvutint o/ Sir Itaac Nitrton't 26, e( Mir/. 8vo aht> CudwortL'^ InklUctuul 
I'hUotoykietU Discoveritt. 8ocunil Edltiuu, p. i^Um, Book I. diap. L 

VOL. VII. 2 A 
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far as we can discover/' says Lord^ Karnes, " is certainly not endued with thoogfat 
or voluntary motion, and yot that it is endued with a power of motion in certain 
circumstances uppcars to mc an extreme clear point. Dropping a stone from a 
high tower, it falls to the ground without any external impulse as far as we can 
observe. Here is an effect produced which every one who has not studied philo- 
sophy will attribute to a power in the stone itself. One would not hesitate to draw 
this conclusion should the stone move upwards ; and yet, settuig aside habit and 
custom, it must be evident that a stone can as little move downwards as upwards 
without a vis motrix. And that this is a just as well as a natural way of thinking 
will appear by analogy. When a man is in motion we readily ascribe the effect 
produced to a power which he possesses to move his limbs. Why then do philo- 
sophers deny to the stone in the act of falling the power of beginning motion, a 
power which they so readily ascnbe to man ? If it be objected that man is a 
being endued with a p^pcr of moving himself, and of moving other things, the 
plain answer is, that these are facts which we learn no other way than by ex- 
perience, and we have the same experience for a voucher, that a stone set free in 
the air will move itself And if it be farther urged that man is a thinking being, 
the answer will readily occur, that a power of beginning visible motion is no more 
connected with a power of thinking than it is with any other property of matter or 
spirit. Nay, Mr. Jjockc holds that matter may be endowed with a power of think- 
ing, and supposing this power superadded to the other properties of matter, it 
cannot be maintained that matter would be rendered thereby more or less capable 
of beginning or continuing visible motion."* 

In considering the history of philosophical opinions, there is nothing so amnsing 
and instructive as to examine the natural prejudices from which they have taken 
their rise, and to account for their diversity by tho different points of view from 
which the same object has been surveyed by different observers. By attending to 
the state of science when a particular philosopher lived, we are sometimes able to 
catcii the precise point from which his views were tiiken, and to perceive the 
object under the same aspect which it presented to him. In tliis manner we 
obtain a thread to guide us through the mazes of an apparent labyrinth : we 
systematize a seeming chaos of incoherent notions, and render the history of error 
and absurdity a source of important information with respect to the natural 
progress of the human mind. 

I have elsewhere [vol. i. p. 200, seq.^ mentioned some circumstances which 
render it probable that children conceive all objects animated, and that they 
ascribe the changes they see take place in them to an internal power similar to 
what they experience in themselves. The case is the same with savageSj who 
conceive the sea, the earth, the sun, moon, ami stars, rivers, fountains, and groves, 
to be active and animated beings. It is remarked by Raynal, that, ** wherever 
savages see motion which they cannot account for, there they suppose a soul ; and 
that when any piece of mechanism (such as a watch) is presented to them, for the 
first time, in a moving state, they are apt to suppose it to be an animal." Such 
then seems to be the natural and most obvious conclusions of the mind unen- 
lightened by experience nnd reflection. 

* Eftap on the Latrg of Moli<m, published in the Effayn Phytxcal <md Literary of the Fhflo- 
K>phic»l Society of Edinburgh — [Bee also Elrmrnfs. kc, Vol. II. p. 158, seq.} 
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The first efforts of philosophical inquiry could not fail to expose the ahsurdity of 
these ideas ; and in proportion as physical causes came to be discovered, and the 
mutual connexions and dependencies of phenomena to be ascertained, matter 
would be gradually stripped of life and intelligence; n suspicion would arise, that 
connexions exist where we are unable to trace them, and that the universe is 
nothing but a vast machine. Even the active powers which put the machine iu 
motion wouUl, in the progress of speculative refinement, be con.sidcred as properties 
essential to matter, and on the same footing with its extension and figure. Thus 
Mindj which was at first supposed to animate every thing, comes, in process of 
time, to be banished from the universe; and even the phenomena of thought and 
volition, of which we are conscious, to be ascribed to a certain combination of 
Matter and Motion. 

The language of the Newtonian philosophy, with respect to some of the qualities 
of Matter, is somewhat apt to encourage in superficial thinkers prejudices which 
lead to Materialism. Thus the words attraction and gravitation seem to express 
active powers et:sential to, and inherent in matter, and they have accordingly been 
severely censured by some of Sir Isaac's adversaries as involving that absurd and 
dangerous supposition. But whatever objections may be made to the language, 
it must not be forgotten that Sir Isaac himself employed these words merely to 
express afact, and that he was at pains to guani his readers against that very 
misapprehension of his meaning which has been so often imputed to his philosophy. 
" Voces autem atiructionis, impnUus^ yoi jiropcnsionia ciijuscftnque in centrum, in- 
differenter et pro ee mutnopromiscue usurpo; has vires non physic(i sed mathema- 
ticc tantum considerando. Unde caveat lector, ne per hujusmodi voces cogitct me 
speciem vel modum actiouis causamvc aut rationem physicam alicubi definire, vel 
centris (quic hunt puncta mathematica) vires vero ct physic^ tribucre ; si forlo 
centra trahere, aut vires centrorum esse, dixero."* 

The scheme of Materialism has been so accurately examined, and so fully 
refuted in a variety of excellent publications, (particularly in Dr. Clarke's book 
on The Existence and Attributes of God,) that a review of the controversy to 
which it has given rise would be superfluous and tedious, even if I had it iu 
my power to enter upon tlie discussion without encroaching on more interesting 
speculations. The following very slight hints will, I hope, bo sufiicient for my 
purpose. 

That a commencement of motion in a body formerly at rest implies the agency 
of mind, is a proposition involved iu the only notions of body and mind that wo are 
capable of forming : or rather, it is a proposition, the truth of which is known to 
us in the very same manner in which wo know that body and mind exist. As 
sensation implies a sentient being, and thought a thinking being, so a commence- 
ment of motion implies a moving potceVf or, in other words, an agent. Our 
conclusions in these different instances are not the result of experience, but are 
perceptions of the understanding (or, in other words, judgments) necessarily 
accompanying our apprehension of the facts. In order to be satisfied of this, it is 
only nccessaiy to consider, that wherever experience informs us of a connexion 
between two things, both of them must have been distinct and separate objects of 
our knowledge, so that the two may have been compared together, and their con* 

1 Tkeflnition riii. al the banning of Newton's Frineipta. 
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ucxioii i-eninrktHl. 'i'o fc!U|>[>osc, Ibcrefore, tliat it is from cxjMsrience we Icani that 
(K'HSiition, thuiight, and a iK)wer of beginning motiun Arc attributes of mind, is to 
take for grautcil tbat we have some knowledge of mind distinct from what we have 
of il8 attributes; whereas, in point of fact, (as I had formerly occasiou to show,) 
Mind is not a direct object of onr knowledge, and our only notion of it is a relative 
notion 8Ujrjj:eKte<l by its operations- of which we are conscious. Miud, we aay, is 
that which fi'cls, which thinks, which has the power of beginning motion ; and 
therefore, the proposition, that sensation, thought, and the power of beginning 
motion, are attributes of mind, is not a fact resting on experience, but a truth 
involved in the only notion of mind we ])os8CSS. 

It has indeed l)cen asserted by some philosophers, that it is from experience 
alone we know that a power of beginning motion is an attribute of mind ; and, of 
consequence, that the same power maj/ belong to matter for anything we can prove 
to the contrary. Thus, Lord Karnes, in a passage already quoted from him, 
I p. 370, 1 has observed that " u power of l>eginning visible motion is no more mn 
noctcd with a power of thinking than it is with any other property of matter or 
spirit." And hence ho conchides, that " it is ex|)crienco alone, and not any con- 
sideration a priori^ that can determine whether the power of beginning motion 
Iwlongs either to matter or to mind. That miyid has the power of beginning 
motion wo. know from our own consciousness: And have we not the very same 
(ividenco of onr ex})(>rienco when wo see a stone fall downwards, that a power of 
beginning motion belongs to the stone ?" 

To the greater part (»f this reasoning a sufficient answer may be collecte*! frf.'m 
what has been already advanced ; but there is one remark made by Lord Kamcs 
which requires a Httle farther consideration : " that a power of beginning visible 
motion is no more connected with a power of thinking than it is with any other 
property of matter or sj)irit." Jn favour of this observation it must, I think, be 
jrranted, that the power of thinking docs not imply a power of beginning motion ; 
for we can easily conceive beings possessed of the former without any share of the 
latter. IjuI the converse of the proposition is not e<iually clear, that a power of 
b«\i^inning motion does not inii)ly a power of thinking. On the contrary, it seems 
evident that it docs imply it, for without thought how could the direction or the 
velocity of the motion be determined ? A commencement of motion^ tJiereforef it 
vsmld appc^tr, not onlij hnplics an agent, hut an agent jtossessed of the power of 
thinking. 

This conclusion will be strongly confinncd by attending to the motions arising 
from gravity ; motions which arc rcgidated both in their direction and qiianti^ 
by circumstances altogether external to the moving body. A stone, for example, 
dropiKjd in the air falls downwards in the direction of a line tending nearly to the 
cailh's centre, and the result is the same, in whatever quarter of the glolns the 
experiment is made ; so that the direction of the stone's motion varies in an infinite 
number of ways, acconling to external circumstimccs. If the stone he carried to 
iliflcrent heights above the earth's surface, the accelerating force of its gravity to 
tho earth varies with its distance to the earth's centre, according to a general rule ; 
— decreasing, viz., in the same proi>ortion in which the square of the distance 
increases. The gravity, besides, of one body to another increases both in propor- 
tion to its (»\vn (luantity of matter and to the quantity of matter in the body to 
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which it gravitates. How iH it iMwsiMc to 8Upi>oRo thut all this nriHCH from an in 
heront and cssonlial activity in matter, nnlesfl we likewise BupjHJSo that every ImmIj 
18 not only essentially conHcious of the quantity of matter it containH, but h essen- 
tially capable of j)ereeiving the quantities <»f matter in utlier Wlies, together with 
their situations an<l distances ? It was not, thcrefi*re, without reason that Ilobbes, 
after having ascribeil to matter a iH>wer of self-motion, supposed that it was also 
endued with an olMcure seme and perception; and that it differutl only from ani- 
mated l>eings in wanting the faculty of memory and organn of sense and motion as 
|>erfect as theirs. The doctrine, in<leed, is too absurd to require a serious exami- 
nation ; but it is evidently a necessary consequence of the schemo of Materialism, 
and it lia.s accordingly b<'cn a«lopted by various other writers, who had a loaning, 
either avowed or secret, to the same pn'nciples. 

II. — It has Ixren Kupi>o.sf*d that the phenomena of nntnro result from certain 
Active Power i< comvuinu at td to Moftrr at its firnt formation. 

Thus Mr. Derham says : — '* It hath pleased the Author of all Tilings to inspirit 
the particles of matter with a certain active power called gravity." And iu another 
passage : — "This attractive or gravitating power I take to be congenial to matter, 
and imprinted on all the matter of the miiverso by tho Creator's Fiat at the 
creation."* 

or this doctrine of Dcrhanrs it seems to be A suflicicnt refutation to observe, 
that if matter be at all iniictive, it must bo essentially inactive, and cannot possi- 
bly be rendered otherwise any more than it could continue to l)c matter after its 
extensi(m and figure were destroyed. 

It is indeed possible to conceive, as some have actnally dime, a mind connected 
with every particle of matter, — a 8np(K>sition which, however unsupported by 
proof, involves no absunlity nor contradiction, \^\\i this is not Derham's 8up|)osi- 
tion ; for he plainly understood that tho active power of gravity was communicated 
to the matter itself. His supi)08ition, therefore, is jKTfectly analogous to l^ocke's 
doctrine, about tho possibility of superadding to the other qualities of matter a 
jtoic^r ofthinhng. Indeed Derham's hypothesis needs tliat of Locke to make it 
complete ; for how could two bodies adjust their gravitating forces towards each 
other, without a consciousness of their mutual distance? 

III. — Somewhat akin to this snpposititm is that which is implicil in the language 
of those philosophers who ascribe tho phenomena of nature to certain (.Seiural 
LawA catahlialuul by the Deity. 

With respect to this language, I have elsewhere had occasion to observe, 
that it is entirely metaphorical, and that although it may bo convenient from 
its conciseness, it suggests to the fancy ou analogy which is extremely apt to 
mislead. 

As tho order of society results from the general rules pre«cribetl by the legislator, 
80 the order of the universe is conceive«l to result from certain I*aws established 
by tho Deity. Thus it is customary to say, that the fall of heavy btxlics towards 
the earth's surface, the ebbing and fiowing of the sea, the motions of the planets in 
their orbits, are consequenct^s of the law of Gravitation. In one sense this is 
abundantly accurate, but it nmst not bo too literally undcrhtoo«l. In thoso political 
associations from which the metaphor is borrowed, the laws are addressed to 
* {llylozoitm would only amblgaouslj OenomiDatc Uiii thcury] 
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ratioDal and voluntary a^nts, wbo are able to comprehend their meaning, and re- 
galalo their conduct accordingly. But in the phenomena exhibited by the material 
world, the order we see not only implies intelligence in its first conception, but 
power to account for its continued existence ; or, in other words, it is the same 
being who enacts and executes the law. If the wonl law^ therefore, be in snch 
instances literally understood, it must mean a uniform mode of acting prescribed 
to the Deity by himself; and it has accordingly been explained in this sense by 
the bcHt writers on natural religion, particularly by Dr. Clarke in a poasage form- 
erly quoted, [svpia, p. 29.] 

IV. — A fourth supposition is that of Dr. Cudworth, who ascribes the phenomena 
of the material world to what he calls a Plastic or formative NcUure, or (according 
to his own definition of it) to " a vital and spiritual hut uninteUigent and necessary 
agent, created by the Deity for the execution of his purposes."* The same observa- 
tions that were made upon the se4:ond of the foregoing hypotheses arc applicable to 
this doctrine, which, notwithstanding the high merits of its author, is perhaps the 
roost unphilosophical of any mentioned in this enumeration. It differs, indeed, 
from that to which I have assigned the second place in my arrangement only in 
this, that it presents the same idea under a form somewhat more mysterious, 
attempting to conceal its native abi?urJity under a veil of scholastic worda more 
likely to impose on an unlearned ear. 

V. — Dissatisfied with all these doctrines, a late author of genius and learning 
has made an attempt to revive the ancient theory of mind; the only eflectuol bul- 
wark, according to him, against the Materialism and Atheism of modem times. 

The general principle of this theory' is, that every Motion in not only Produced but 
Continued by Mind. Mind, we are told, is that which moves — Body, is that which 
is moved. Every particle of matter, therefore. Lord Monbcddo supposes to be 
animated by ditlorent minds. Thus there is one mind which he calls the elemental 
mind, which is the source of the cohesion of bodies. There is another mind, which 
is the cause of their gravitation ; and so on in other instances. Even in the case of 
motion produced hy impulse, he holds that the impulse is only the occasion of the 
motion. The motion is con'iuHcd in consequence of the agency of mind excited 
by the impulse ; fur a continued motion implies a continued activity. The motions 
of the planets round the sun are not the result of a constant tangential and a con- 
stant centripetal tendency, (according to the ideas of Newton and his followers,) 
but are carried on hy minds which animate the planets in a way analogous to that 
in which the motions of animals are produced. The only difference is this, that he 
supposes the minds which animate the planets to be void of intelligence, and, as he 
expresses it, to be merely }»rinciples of motion. 

Before I proceed to make any observations on this doctrine, it may be amnaiug 
to turn our attention to the ditferent fancies which have been entertained on the 
sidject by those philosophers who have had a leaning to similar theories. A short 
account of some of them (sufficiently accurate for our present purpose) is contained 
in the following passage of Maupeiluis. 

" 'Les Piiryptiuns en fircnt dcs dieux," the author is speaking of the stars, " et 
parmi les Grecs les Stoiciens leur attribucrent dcs dmes divines. Anaxagoras fat 

* IFnUlkctual .Vyj/rm, Book I. chap, iii DipretHon appended to It, Concerning the Plastic Life 
v/ Nature, espoclall v nect. 5.] 
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condamne conime un inipio pour avoir nie ranie du soleil. Cleantlie et Platon 
furent siir ccla plus ortho<loxc8. Philon donno anx astres, non sculemcnt dea 
ames, nmis des amcs trSs pares. Origcnes etoit dans la memo opinion : il a cro 
que Ifs ainoH de ccs corps ne leur avoicnt pas toujuiirs appartcnu, ct qu VUcs vien- 
droient un jour a en etre st'parees. 

" Avicenno a donne aux astres une ame intellcctuclle et sensitive. Simplicius 
les croit douces de la vue, de I'ouie, et da tact. Tycho et Kepler admetteut des 
ames dans les ctuiles et dans les planetes. Baranzanus, religieux Bamabite, astro- 
nome et theologien, leur attribuo une ecrtaino ame moyenne cntre riutellectuello et 
la brute. A la vrrito, St. Thomas, qui dans diflorens cndroits de ses ouvrages, 
leur avoit accordc assez lilH>ralement des ames intcllectuclles, semble dans son 
septieme cbapitro, Contra Oniten, s'etro retractc, ct ue vouloir plus leur donner que 
des ames scnHitivrs."* 

I shall add to this dotail a few detached passacji.'S from the classical writers, to 
show how very generally these ideas have prevailed. 

" Ea quoque (sidcni) rectissime," says Balbus the Stoic in Cicero, "et animan- 
tia esse, et sentire atque intelUgere dicantur." — De Ntd. Dear. Lib. II. c. xv. 

" Probabile est, i)rw.stantem intelligentiam in sideribns esse." — Ibid. xvi. 

Virgil : — 

" Immidsoeque foro? sylvis, ct .sidera rod*)." — Of org. \\. 342. 

Ovid :— 

" Nca rcgio foret ulla suis animnntibus orba, 
Astra tenent cceleste solum formaequc Dcorum ; 
Terra feras cepit." — Mttam. 1. 75. 

Statius represents Aurora as driving the stars with a whip. 

" Tempus erat, junctos cum jam soror ignea Pluebi 
Sontit equos, penitusque cavam sub luce parata 
Oceani mugire domuin : be.sequc vngantem 
C(»lligit; et moto Icviter fngat astra flagello.»*— T/itffr. viii. 274.* 

Maupertuis himself, in his Systlme de la Nature,^ supposes every elementary 
particle of matter to be endued not only with a power of motion but with intelli- 
gence,— " Quelque priiu-ipe d'intelligence, semblable A ce quo nous appolons desir, 
aversion, meuioire." — This performance rjf Maupertuis was published first in 
Latin, under tlio title of a " Th*:sU defended at Erlangen in Germany, hy Dr. 
Baumann.^* It excited a good deal of attention and opposition at Paris, and 
among its other opposers was the celebrated 31, Diderot. MauiMJituis replied to 
his objections in form ; and it is from this answer alone that I know anything of 
Diderot's system. From Maupcrtuis's account it appears that Diderot objected to 
the Systhne de la Nature as favouring materialism, and proposed to substitute in 

* aSiivres de MaupertiiK VuL II. p. 209. few year» ftfter «Uh the Kiine tlilo, unJer tho 

,_ - . „, ,. ,-.« name of MirabftuJ, but now uiilven-allv under- 

» See SpencesPt>/j/ni-*fM, p. 1<9. ,. , , .. • *r> . ». ,i i. 

* . • I siiMMl l«> b.ivo »eeii the work of nitron d Ili'lbuch. 

• It may be ncce««ry to caution pome <»f my 8co Fccond Part of the Ffnt DiinrUitum jnr- 
readen agaimit confoundin;i the Sjftteme de li fixtd to the Suppteuient to tkt Eiie,ittopatlia 
Jfature of Maupertolf, with a book puUlahad a BritcHniea, p. 132. 
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place of it another theory, according to which the elementaiy particles of matter 
were supposed to want intelligence, but to be endsed with a power of Bcnsation, — 
" Une sensation semblable & un toucher oUua et sourdJ* One can hardly aroid 
asking ^^ath Manpertuis — " Est-ce s^rieosement que M. Diderot propose cette 
dific'rcncc ?" At any rate, it is surely an object of some curiosity to trace the 
wanderings of Diderot's imagination in this metaphysical region, till it appears to 
have finally settled in an undisguised system of Materialism and Atheism. After 
all, some may perhaps think that the qnestion of Manpertuis may not unreasonably 
be repeated, P^t-cc scrieuscment que M. Diderot propose ce systeme? 

* In the extract from Manpertuis formerly quoted, the name of Kepler is men- 
tioned among those who have given countenance to the supposition of the stars 
being animated. One very remarkable passage to this purpose occurs in Kepler*8 
commentaries on the motions of the planet Mars, and it agrees in many respects 
with the doctrine maintained by the learned author of Ancient Metaphysics. The 
two theories, however, dilTer in this, that Kepler supposes the minds which ani- 
mate the planets to be possessed of intelligence, and of powers of perception fiir 
superior to ours. " Kcgo," says he in one passage, *' ullum motum perennem non 
rectum a Deo conditum esse pnesidio mentali destitutum." And again, *' Hujns 
motorU manifest urn est duo foremunia; alternm ut facultato polleat transvectandi 
cor|K)ris; alterum ut scientia prnditus sit inveniendi circularem limitem per illam 
puram anram astheriani nullis hujusmodi regionibus distinctam.'* — P. 8. In an- 
other part of the same work he seriously gives it as his opinion, that the minds of 
the planets mnst have a power of making observations on the sun's apparent 
diameter, that they may thereby be enabled to regulate their motions so as to 
describe areas proportional to the times. " Credibile est itaqne, si qua facultate 
pranliti sint motores illi observandse hujus diametri, earn tanto esse argutiorem 
quam sunt oculi nostri, quanto opns ejus et perennis motio nostris turbnlentis et 
confiisis negotiis est constantior. 

" An ergo binos singulis planetis tribues oculos, Keplere? Nequaquam. Xc- 
que est nccesHe. Neque enim, ut moveri possint, pedes ipsis atque alie sunt 
trilmcndai." 

Of these two theories that of Kepler seems to be the more philosophical ; for it 
is plainly an attempt to bring the phenomena of moving bodies under the class of 
animal life, \\nien wo discover that a motion is produced by an animal we in- 
quire no farther ; for we know from exjHirience that animals have a power of 
beginning motion ; and if it conld have been made appear that the phenomena of 
the planets were analogous to the motions of living and intelligent beings, the dis- 
covery might justly have been regarded as a step gained in the stndy of nature. 
The minds which, according to the other theory, are said to animate the planets, 
are analogous to nothing of which we have any experience; nor in this in- 
stance does the word mind convey to us any more information than the words 
af traction and (gravitation. TLcy are all names for the unknown cause of a known 
cfTLct. 

What Maupertuis lias observed with respect to the hypothesis of a picuti-c nature 
is equally applicable to that of " principles of motion void of intelligence." — 
" IjCS unH ont imagines dcs natures plastiqncs, qui sans intelligence et sans 
niaticre exccutent dans Tunivcrs tout ce que la maticre et Tintelligence pourroicnt 
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cxecuter." — " L*cxperienco nous apprend, quoiqiic nous no pinsRi*(»ii8 savoir com- 
ment la chose rexocutc, que dcs T'trcs dons Icsqucls so trouvcnt rintclligcncc et la 
matierc pcuvcnt agir sur lo corps : Mais Pexpericncc ne nous apprcnd (Ktint ct 
Ton no conccyra jamais, comment dcs substances immatcriellcs, sans le concours 
immt'diat dc I'Etrc tout puissant, le poiirroient faire. La chose sera encore plus 
incomprehensible si Ton entcnd ([ue cca substances immatericllcs soient de plus 
privccs dMntelligenco. Car alors uon seulement nous n'avons plus d'idee qui 
puissc nous scrvir h expli([uer lours operations, mais nous n^avons plus memo d*idco 
qui puisse nous faire concovoir leur existence." * 

To these observations on this theory of mind I have only to add, that in its ten- 
dency it agrees perfectly with the scheme of Materialism, lliis is undoubtedly 
not the idea of some of its patrons who have flattered themselves with the belief, 
that if it.'wcrc generally adopted it would banish Materialism and Atheism from 
philosoi>hy.' Nay, one of them has ventured to assert, that whoever calls it in 
question, must, whether he knows it or not, be an atheist. " Every man,'' says 
the author of Ancient MetaphyHics^ " must of necessity be an Atheist, who liolds 
that matter can of itself either begin or continue motion." The justness of this 
conclusion I cannot admit, even with respect to those who hold tho absni'd opinion, 
that matter can of itself hufjin motion ; for although the scheme of Materialism 
destroys those arguments for the existence of a Deity which are founded on tho 
beginning of motion, it leaves all those in full force which are founded on tho ap- 
pearances of design in the universe. Admitting, however, that tho inference is 
just, the charge may be fairly retorted on those who supjKJrt tho theory of mind. 
The Materialists hold that matter has a power of self-motion. The other philo- 
sophers contend that every particle of matter has a mind or principle of motion 
united with it. According to both systems there is no necessity for having 
recourse to tho Deity for the beginning of motion ; for, according to both of them, 



1 SgtUmt de la Nature, icct. 8. 

' I would not hnT9 dwelt so long on thif rab- 
joct, had not Li)rd Monboddo himself coni' 
munieatod to mo somo IcitetB which pawed 
between him and the late Bbhop Horalcy, In 
which tho learned Editor and Commentator of 
Newton, after be-itowing the higho'it praise on 
his Lordship's attempt to rcTlre the andeni 
Theory of Hind, adds, that if it should draw 
the attention it deserved, " it would driro 
Atheists and 3TaterialiBts into holes and C"r- 
nen." This correspondence I have no dt)ubt 
still exists, and I trust it will sooner or later be 
communicated to the public. The onlyflra^- 
meut of it which Lord Monboddo has published 
is to be found in the second volume of his 
Ancient Mi tapti*/slce, pp. 357. 358, where Dr. 
Ilorsley has fiUrly acknowled^jed that " Sir 
l8.iac Newton's First Law of Motion cannot be 
defended upon the principles of sound philo«o- 
phy." — " I beUeve, with the author of Ancient 
Melaiihysics, that some active principle is no- 
cenary for the eoutinoanoe, aa well aa for the 



beginning of motion. I know that many New- 
toniana will not allow this. I believe they are 
misled, as I myself have formerly been misled, 
by the expression, a state of motion. Motion 
la a change; a continuation of moUon is a 
further change : a further change ia a repeated 
eiTuct ; a repeated effect reqiiiiea a rei)eating 
cauM. Htate implies the contrary of change ; 
and motion being change, a state of motion is a 
contradiction in terms." 

At an earlier period of Dr. Ilorsleyli life he 
aeema to have thought differently. Ilia flmt 
mathematical publication, if I recollect right, 
waa a pamphlet entitled. The Power <^Qod tie- 
duced/rom the com/mlubie itutantanetnit pro- 
ductions ofitin theHolar Sffst^n. 1707.— At this 
time, ao fitr from devolving with L'ird Mon- 
boddo the task of maintaining tho planetary 
motiona upon a aort of immaterial machinery, 
be agreed with Dr. Clarke in rcaolving it into 
tbe constant and inoe«aant agency of the Dt-ity ; 
and even went so far as to attempt a calcula- 
tion of the force exerted by him every instant 
to preaonre the aolar ^tem in order. 
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there is a power of self-motion in every particle of matter, and the only difierence 
is, that the one system supposes the power to belong to the particle itself, the 
other supposes that it belongs to a distinct principle, with wliich it is inaeparablj 
united. 

As I do not know that this theory of mind has gained many proselytes in modem 
times, I shall not enter into a more particular examination of it, but shall content 
myself with remarking the illustration it affords, of the influence of that principle 
of our nature which has led men in all ages to ascribe the changes that take 
place in the state of the universe to the operation of powers superior to mere 
matter. 

YI. — The last supposition we shall take notice of upon this subject is that of the 
philosophers who conceive that the universe t« a Machine formed and put in motion 
by the Deity; and that the multiplicity of effects that take place may perhaps have 
all proceeded from one single act of his power. In this view of the mechanism of 
the universe, Descartes and Leibnitz agreed, notwithstanding the wide diversity 
of their systems in other respects. 

Of these two philosophers, the former not only affirmed in general terms that 
the universe is a great machine, of which all the different parts are mechanically 
connected, but attempted to explain in particular in what manner it might have 
assumed its present form, and may for ever be preserved by mechanical principles. 
The whole of space he supposed to be replenished with an ether or dense fluid, 
and all the phenomena we see to be the effects of impulsion. Thus he accounts 
for the gravity of ten'estrial bodies from the centrifugal force of the ether revolving 
round the earth, which he imagined must impel bodies downwards, that have not 
80 great a centrifugal force, much in the same manner as a fluid impels a body 
upwards that is immersed in it, and has n less specific gravity than it. He pre- 
tended to explain the phenomena of the magnet, and to account for everything in 
naturti from the same principles. 

The great argument which Descartes alleged for his system was, that the same 
quantity of motion is always preserved in the universe, and passes from one portion 
of matter to another without undergoing any change in the whole ; and this he 
thought was sufficiently proved by the constancy and immutability of the Divine 
Nature. But with those who attend to facts this metaphysical reasoning will have 
little weight : And fortunately the facts which disprove it are such as are familiar 
to every person acquainted with the first elements of physics. In the composition 
of motion, absolute motion, it is manifest, is always diminished, as in the resolution 
of motion it is increased. Absolute motion, too, is diminished, in many cases, in 
the collisions of bodies that have an imperfect elasticity, and in some cases it is 
increased in the collisions of elastic bodies. To obviate these objections, Leibnitz 
(who, as I already said, agreed with Descartes in considering the universe as a 
machine) was led to distinguish between the quantity of motion of bodies and the 
force of bodies. The former he owns is perpetually varyinpj ; but the latter, he 
maintains, remains invariably the same. This new modification, however, of the 
principle does not render it the more consistent with the phenomena, even al- 
though, with I-.eibnitz, we should measure the force of bodies (not by their simple 
velocities, but) by the squares of their velocities. If all bodies indeed were per- 
fectly elastic, the principle would possess some plausibility ; but it is well known 
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that no such body has hitherto been discovered. When any two bodies meet with 
equal motions they rebound with less motions, and force is lost in the collision. If 
the bodies are soft, the force of both is destroyed. Jt was to reconcile those facts 
with his general principle that Ix-ibnitz had recour«c to his hypothesis of a per- 
fectly elastic fluid, which, according to him, in such cases as 1 now mention«*d, 
receives and retains the forces of the impinging bodies. But, not to urge that this 
is a more hypothesis, invented to answer a particular purpose, how shall the {)erfect 
elasticity of the supposed fluid be explained on the known principles of mechanism? 
And till this is done the Leibnitian theory of the mechanism of the universe must 
be allowed to be incomplete. 

Beside, however, these objections, which apply particularly to the mechanical 
explanations of the universe given by Descartes and Leibnitz, there is one which 
seems to be conclusive, not only against them^ but against all other attempts of the 
same kind that can bo made. This objection is founded on the vague and indis' 
tinct idea of mechanism on which all such attempts proceed. This woni properly 
expresses a combination of natural poicer 8 to produce a certain effect. When such 
a combination is successful, a machine once set a going will sometimes continue 
to perform its office for a considerable time without requiring the interposition of 
the artist. And hence we arc led to conclude that the case may perhaps be similar 
with respect to the universe when onco put into motion by the Deity. But the 
falseness of the analogy appears from this, that the moving force in every machine 
is some natural power^ such as gravity or elasticity; and, therefore, the very idea 
of mechanism presupposes the existence of those active powers of which it is the 
professed object of a mechanical theory of the universe to give an explanation. 



Note B, (Book III. p. 34.)— 2>r. Parr on the Authorahip of the Treaitae 

DE MUNDO. 

The following note (which was kindly transmitted to me by Sir James 
Mackintosh) contains the opinion of Dr. Parr upon the much controverted point, 
whether Aristotle was really the author of the Treatise De Mundo, commonly 
printed as part of his works. It was, alas! the last communication I had with 
that truly learned and excellent person. 

•* I told Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Dugald Stewart that the book De 
Mundo was not written by Aristotle ; and to such illustrious men I ought to state 
my reasons for an opinion so confidently expressed. In my Aristotle, I have 
marked other works which I hold to be spurious. I stated before, and I now state 
again, as the ground of my opinion, the total want of resemblance to the style of 
Aristotle. My sagacious friends will promptly assent when I tell them, that in the 
third chapter of the liber De Mundo, the writer mentions the islands of Great 
Britain, quite unknown to the Greeks in Aristotle's time. 

" I suppose Mr. Stewart and Sir James to have access to Fabricii Bibliotheca 
Qratca by Haries. Now, in Vol. III. pp. 232, 233, there is much learned matter 
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upon this work. The title is wrong ; for it should be, as we learn from Stobaeus, a 
Letter ^^^t rev TJetvres. Towoi-ds the closo of the addition by Harles and his friends 
we have these words : — 

" ' Magister Groerenz, in Dispatationc — De Libri Ut^i K«r^v, qui inter Arisio- 
idis scripta reperiturj auctarCf Wittebergaj, m. Aprili 1792, illam sententiam, qn«B 
Aristotelem aactorem respuit, probabiliorem animadvortens, primum examinat dis- 
sentiontium rationes, turn argumcnta alia, ab aliis omissa, a Kappio tamen partim 
adlata ct expobita, cogit, et contra Pctitum ac Battesium tela potissimnm dirigit. 
Deniqne suspicatur, auctorem Aristotclis nomen libro suo qusestus causa supposu* 
issc, qui eum regi Ptolemaio Philadolpho pro Aristotelis libro venderet. Quidquid 
est, satis evictum esse puto a Kappio et Goerenzio, superiomm W. DD. vestigia 
promentibus, Aristotelem non fuissc libclli parentem.' 

" You will think that Ilarles thinks as I do. In p. 347, yon will find among the 
editions of parts of Aristotle, some account of this book De Mundo. — Vnlcanius 
says, the arguments of those who deny the book to be Aristotle's arc plufnbea. 
* Vulcanius mire laudat,' the version of Apulcius. 

"Now, hear what is said, p. 232, on this work of Apuleius, and is said well. — 

" ' Quum Apuloius libri sui De Mundo initio non dicat, se versionem libri Orseci 
scribere, sed se satis clare conditorom illius libri profiteatur, hinc credo^ Apoleium 
verura esse illius libri auctorem ; Gra)cum vero textum esse versionem.' — Heu- 

MANKU8. 

" I agree with Heumannus ; for the matter and the manner suits well the known 
age of Apuleius. 

" Let me advert to another subject. — Mr. Stewart has written wisely and virtu- 
ously upon Atheism, direct or indirect. I agree with him about Spinoza, and I 
almost agree with him about Hobbcs. But 1 do earnestly entreat Sir James and 
Mr. Stewart to bestow great attention to what is said pp. 377, 378, of Vol. III. of 
Fabricius.* The observations and cautions of Harles should be attended to. I am 
sure that Sir James and Mr. Stewart will thank me for pointing out these two 
pages " S. Parr. 

"Dec. 10, 1821." 



Note C, (Book III. p. 113.) — On t/*e Proportion of the Seres as horn. 

That in this part of the world the sexes everywhere approach to equality has 
been long observed. Major Graunt, (who assisted Sir William Petty in his 
inquiries relative to Political Arithmetic,) from an examination both of tho 
London and country Bills, states 14 males to 13 females; from whence he infers 
that " the Christian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the law 
of nature than Mahomctanism and others that allow of it." 

" This proportion of 14 to 13," says Dr. Derham, " I imagine is nearly just. 
In the 100 years of my own parish register, although tho burials of males and 
females were nearly equal, (being 63G males, and 623 females in all that time,) yet 

* [These pages coiit'iln, in various appli- warraot. Tho divine rrencientc of Oi,Un- 

cfUiions, cautiuns by Fabricius aud Ilarles, genii, or of free actions, and lnjiuity, it is. of 

against tho rash imputation of Athelsui. Mere course, taken for granted, are hy us inconcciv- 

Malerialitm is held n«>t to be a suHicient able. — /i/.] 
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tliere were iKiptizcil 709 malos, ami but 675 fenialcH : wliich iiuiubera uio in th»i 
pwporlion of 137 to KJ."* 

Of laic years this subject has been exannned with far greater accuracy than 
hail l>een attempted before ; by Mr. Suessmilch in Germany, by Mr. Wargontin in 
Sweden, and by Dr. Price in England. From tlieir combined observatiouH it 
BceniH to be established beyond n doubt, Firsts that the nvmltcr of males and of 
ftimales bom invanahhj approach to eipiality. Secondly^ that the excess is in 
favour of the males. Thirdly^ that this excess is partly couuti>rbalanccd by their 
trreater mortality. 

With rrbpti t to othrr parts of the globe, our information is much less correct ; 
and here accordingly Hi>eculative men have found themselves more at liberty to 
indulge their ingenuity and fancy. " In Japan," says Montesquieu, upon the 
authority (»f Kaempfer, " there arc bom rather more girls than boys ; and at Bantam 
the former exceed the latter in the proportion of ten to one." Hence he seems 
disposed to infer, that the law which permits jwlygamy is physically conformable 
to the inhabitants of such countries ; a conclusion which some other authors have 
apprehended to be farther confirmed by the prematurity and rapid decay of female 
beauty in some regions of the fkist. 

Tlie same argument has been much and very confidently insisted on by Mr. 
Druce in his Travels to xihyftsinia^ where he attempts to confirm it by some facts 
which fell under his own personal knowledge. To his very strong statements may 
be opposed the testimony of other travellers not less entitled to credit. The asser- 
tion of Montesquieu, that at Bantam the number of females exceeds that of males 
in the proportion of ti'U to one, is directly contradicted by Mr. Marsden in his 
very able and interesting account of Sumatra, where he resided a considerable 
number of years. " I can take upon me to assert,*' Siiys he, " that the proportion 
of the sexes throughout Sumatra docs not differ sensibly from that ascertained in 
Europe ; nor could I ever learn from Hie inluibitanta of the many eastern islands 
wlioin J have conversed wiih^ tJiat they had remarked any disproportion in this 
rcsjtecty 

Tlie following p.as8ago from a most anthentic and judicious traveller is still 
more full and satisfactory. The author I quote is M. Niobuhr, whose Travels 
throvgh Arahin and oilier countries in the Kast have acquired t»uch great and 
dcKorved reputation. 

" Afuch has been said in Europe concerning the origin of the practice of poly- 
gamy, so generally prevalent through the Etist. Supposing that a plurality of 
wives is not barely allowed by law, but takes place iu fact, some of our philoso- 
phers have imagined that in hot countries more women than men are bom ; but 1 
have already stated that some nations avail not themselves of the permiBsion 
given by the Musselman law for one to marry several wives. It would be unfair 
to judge of the manners of a whole people by the fastidious luxury of the great. 
It is vanity that peoples seraglios, and that chiefly with slaves, most of whom are 
only slaves to arfew favourite women. The number of female servants in Europe^ 
who are in the same manner condemned in a great measure to cdibacy, is equal or 
sni)crior to ilud of thoxc icho are confined in tlic luircms of the East. 

» Phpsiay-ThcoloiOf, pp. IIH. 176 See on this titled MrlnAiye, p. 4'*5. Also, Mohcau, lU- 
9ubjcct a French wurk uf high authority, cu- chtrches tur la I'opulalion. 
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*' It is true that European clergymeu and physicians settled in the East liaTe 
presumed that rather more girls than boys are born there. I obtained some lists 
of Christian baptisms in the East ; but some of these were filled with inconsist- 
encies; and in the others the number by which the females born exceeded the 
males was indeed very trifling. I have reason, therefore, to conclude, that the 
proportion beticeen the male and the female births is the same here as else- 
where.^'^ 

I shall conclude this note, by once more recalling the attention of the reader to 
the important fact, that from the latest and most accurate observations made both 
in the old and new world, Ijaplacc has thought himself authorized to conclude, that 
this balance between the sexes (with a trifling preponderance in favour of the 
male) may be regarded as an universal law with regard to tlie human race. In 
forming this conclusion, Laplace appears to have been much struck with the result 
of Humboldt's researches in America, where he found that even between the 
tropics the same proportion of male births to female obtained as was observed at 
Paris. The sanction thus deliberately given by this illustrious mathematician to 
the universality of the fact, will, I hope, in the opinion of the great majority of my 
readers, add more weight to the argument in favour of design than his reasonings 
quoted in the text furnish against it. 

In confirmation of Laplace's conclusion with respect to the universality of this 
law, I am assured by the best authority, that, from a recent census in our Indian 
empire, it appears that the very same proportion between the sexes takes place 
there as in Europe. 



Note D, (Book III. p. 198.) — D'Alembert quoted again. 

In a note which the reader will find in p. 198, I have quoted a very re- 
markable passage from D'Alenibert's Eloge on M. de Sacy. I am now to quote 
another equally striking from the preface prefixed by the same author to his Aca- 
demical Eloges. " Celui qui se marie, dit Bacon, donne des otages b, la fortune. 
L'homrae de lettres qui licnt ou qui aspire a TAcadcmie donne dos otages H la 
decence. . . . S'il y avoit en une acadeuiie a Rome ct qu'elle y eut €t6 floris- 
santc et honor6e, Horace eut etc flatte d'y etre assis a cote du sage Virgile son 
ami: que hii en eut-il coute pour y parvenir? d'effaccr de scs vers quelques ob- 
sccuites qui les doparent ; le polite n'auroit rien perdu, et le citoyen auroit fait son 
devoir. Par la niOme raison, Lucrece, jaloux de I'honneur d'appeler Ciceron son 
confrere, n'eiit conserve de son poerae que les morceaux sublimes oii il est si 
grand pcintre, ct n'auroit supprime que ceux ou il donne, en vers prosaiques, des 
lemons c?' Atheisme, c'est-^-dire on il fait des efforts, aussi coupables que foibles, 
pour dter vn frein d> la michanceti puissante^ et une consolation h la vertu 
malheureiise.^'^ 

These two quotations from D'Alembert (neither of which I recollect to have 
seen referred to in any English publication) present, it must be owned, a strong 
contrast to some passages in his correspondence with Voltaire and the King of 

1 Heron's Translation, Vol. 11. p. 218. 

3 The words printed in It<jUic9 in this pMsage are distinguished in the tame w»y in the original. 
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Prussia, which have hceu induHtriousIy brought forward in some periodical works 
of this country. Which of these inounsistciit passages express the author's real 
sentiments I shall not presume to decide, but 1 thought it an act of justice to call 
the attcnti«)n of my reatlcrH to both of them. Indeed, in cases of this sort the only 
question with the reader oui^ht to Ik*, on what occasionH an author s|X)kc the truth, 
— not ichun he exj)resse<l liiH own opinion. " Qui autem nr<niinuit," says Cicero, 
with his usual gootl sense and philosophical liberality, " quid quacpic do re ipsi 
sentiamus, cuiii>siuK id faciiint ([uani neccsse est. Nun enini tarn anctores in dis- 
putundo qiiam rationis m(>m(uit.i qmcn^nda sunt. Quin etiam obest plerumquo iis, 
qui dincere vnlunt, auctoritas eorum, quise doeere profitentur. Dettinunt enini 
Buum judicium adhibcre: id habcut ratum, quod ab eo, quern probunt judicatum 
videni."* 

> tk yatura L'torum, Lib. I. *.r.ii. r. 



INDEX. 

Outlines, etc., from the commencement to page 108 of Vol. I. 

Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, from page 109 

OF Vol. I., TO the end of Vol. II. 



Accountable; men mondly account- 
able for their actionn, only in bo iar 
as tbey are morally Free, i. 362, 363. 

Action, Active; these words are pro- 
perly applied to the exertion conne- 
quent on Volition, i. 3, 4, 121, 122; 
Active Powers, in general, 3, #67., 122, 
»eq.; the Active Principles comprc- 
hwid, !•• Appetites, 2'' Desires, S*" 
Affections, 4- Self-love, 5* the Moral 
Faculty, 4, 125; the three first are 
Instinctive or Implanted Propensities, 
the two lust. Rational and Govoniing 
Principles of Action, 4, 18, 125; our 
Active distinguishe<l from our Intel- 
lectual principles, 117, 118. 

Activity of Matter, see Matter. 

Activity and Repose, pleasures of, ii. 
339-:U4. 

Adams, (Rev. Dr.,) quoted aa to the 
Obligation of Virtue, i. 321. 

Adaptations of the animal body and in^ 
stmcts to the laws of the material 
world, as evincing an Intelligent 
Creator, ii. 63-71 ; {see Analogies, 
&c.,) viz., 1*" of respiration and suc- 
tion, 63 ; 2*" of the retina to light, 
t6. ; 3*" of size to gravitation, 64. 

Addison, quoted as to our love of Pro- 
perty, i. 9, 158 ; as to Cunning, 91 ; 
against the morality of French writers, 
261 ; as to the Beauty of Virtue, 303 ; 
— as to the preponderance of Moral 
Good, ii. 148; as to the absurdity 
and odiousness of a rigid temper iu 
a worthless man, 311. 

Affoi*tions: on, in general, i. 12, 167-206 ; 
the Benevolent, (to wit, of Kindred, of 
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Friendship, of Patriotism, of Pity,) in 
ffeneral, 12-15, 167-172; the MiUevo- 
lent, on, in general, 15, 16, 197 206 ; 
these are all engrafted on the prin- 
ciple of Resentment, 15, 197, k^.; 
Benevolent Affections accompanied 
with an agreeable feeling, 168, 204, 
»eq. ; imply a desire of happiness to 
their objects, 170 ; though not meri* 
torious are amiable, 171 ; Malevolent 
Affections sources of pain, 204, »eq. 

Agency Free, ftee Free-Agency. 

Agreement, Universal or Common, «ee 
Consent. 

Afpculture, different associations with, 
in the minds of the French and of the 
English, ii. 92, 93. 

Aikin, (Dr. John, I*Mitor of Armstrong's 
Poems,) referred to, ii. 170. 

Akenside, (Dr. Mark,) quoted as to the 
love of Glory, i. 150 ; as to the ex- 
clusive Beauty and Sublimity of Mind, 
309; on the act of Brutus killing 
Caesar, 310, 311; — in regard to the 
beneficial influence of Good Temper 
upon Happiness, ii. 317. 

Albinus, quoted as to Design in the 
animal body, ii. 55. 

Alcinous, adduced in regard to Plato, i. 
298. 

Alembcrt, tee D'Alembert. 

Algebra, formulic of, applied to Morals 
by Hutcheson, ii. 230. 

Alison, (Rev. Archibald,) referred to 
on Moral Associations, i. 309, 310; 
— quoted as to the influence of Asso- 
ciation on our happiness, ii. 826. 

Alliacus, (Pierre DAilly,) historically 

2B 
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noticed by Cudwortb as one of the 
Nominalists who founded Morality on 
the positive precept of God, ii. 286. 

Alphonso, ^X., King of Leon and Castile,) 
vcnturea to censure the wisdom dis- 
played in the planetary system, ii. 
67, 58. 

Ambition, race of, i. 164. 

Analogies, in the structure of animals, 
in that of plants, and even in inor- 
ganic nature, as manifesting Intelli- 
gence and Design in the Creator, 
li. 71-77, {see Adaptations, &c.), viz., 
!•• among animals exclusively, 71, 
72 ; 2*" between animals and vege- 
tables, 72, 73 ; 3*- between the ph«- 
nomena of the material world at large, 
73, aeq.; in particular, illustrated 
from astronomy, 74-76. 

Anatomist, (an anonymous,) quoted as 
to Design in the animal body. ii. 55. 

Anatomy, Comparative, affords the most 
satisfactory proofs of Design in nature, 
ii. 65, seq., 100, 106. 

Anaxagoras, on his religious influence, 
ii.225. 

Ancient philosophers, their great merits 
in regard to Morals, i. 279. 

Ancillon, (Frederic, the son,) quoted as 
to the Mahommedan and Greek doc- 
trines of Fate, i. 399. 

Animism, fifth of the six hypotheses to 
account for the Activity of Matter, 
i. 51 ; ii. 374-378. 

Anonymous Publications, tendency of, 
ii. 278, seq. 

Antinomian Divines, on their divorce of 
Morality and Faith, ii. 209, 222. 

Antoninus, (the Emperor Marcus,) quoted 
for the analogical argument from our 
birth into this life to our survivance 
in another, ii. 178; as to man being 
morally a fellow- worker with the 
Deity, 221, 297 ; in reference to 
(Candour, 250 ; as to the Stoical phi- 
losophy, 297. 

A posteriori, proof of the Existence of 
God from, i. 47-60; ii. 12-108 ;— objec- 
tion to, from the Calculus of Probabili- 
ties considered, ii. 108-119. 

Appetites, on, in general, i. 4, 126-130; 
take their rise from the body, and are 
common to us with the brutes ; are 
three in number, (Hunger, Thirst, and 
Sex,) 4, 126 ; cannot be called seliish, 
4, 127 ; besides the natural, many 
acquired or artificial appetites, 5, 128. 

A priori, proof of the Existence of God 
from, i. 45, 46; ii. 4-11. 



Apuleius, is he the author of the book 
De Mundo f ii. 380. 

Aijuinas, (St. Thomas,) Taries in allow- 
ing the stars an Intellectoal sod, ii. 
375. 

Arbuthnot, (Hr.,) quoted aa to the 
Calculus or Probabilities, ii. 115. 

Aristippus, quoted in reference to ves- 
tiges of Intelligence and Design, ii. 
48; suggested his Moral theoiy to 
Epicurus, 293. 

Aristotle, quoted touching Emulation 
and Envy, i. 11, 162 ; touching Ve- 
racity, 87; ii. 274 ; that where there 
is Self-denial, there is not yet Virtue, 
105 ; as holding that the Virtuous 
man is a Self-lover, 215; as to the 
nature of Self-love in opposition to 
Selfishness, 217, 218; as to the 
morality of exacting Interest for the 
use of money, 239, 240; as to 
Apophthegms, 260; adduced histori- 
cally by Cudworth for a certain theory 
of Morality, 284 ; as to the Ridiculous, 
334 ; as to the insolubility of certain 
sophisms, 394 ; — Aristotle, or the au- 
thor of the treatise De MundOf criti- 
cised for certain expressions in regard 
to the agency of God, ii. 31 ; waa he 
the writer of the book IXi^} Km/mv, 34, 
(Note B) 379, 380 ; his fourfold dis- 
tinction of Causes, 42, 43 ; quoted by 
Cicero in regard to the wonders of 
nature, 62 ; as to the weight of a 
General Consent of mankind, 85 ; in 
opposition to Plato*s doctrine of 
Virtue being a matter of science, 150; 
in i^gard to an Irascible disposition, 
308, 313; on the Definition of Virtue, 
354 ; as to the distinction of crimes 
from Ignorance and from Compulsion, 
359; as to the necessity of actions 
being virtuous that they are performed 
from a right Motive, 360 ; referred to 
as to the connexion of Politics and 
Ethics, 365. 

Armstrong, on a quotation from, un- 
intentionally materialistic, ii. 170; 
quoted in respect of the evil influence 
of imaginary fears on our happiness, 
319. 

Assassination, its morality variously 
viewed in difierent stages of society, 
i. 243-245. 

Association of Ideas: attempts to ex- 
plain the artificial Appetites and De- 
sires by this principle, i. 165, 160 ; 
contorted into an argument for Ne- 
cessity, 375 ; — influence of, ou our 
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own happiness, ii. 325-327 ; Associa- 
tions, Classical, tee Classical. 

Atheism : the legitimate result of the 
Necessitarian scheme, i. 357, 392, 
393 ; every modem atheist has been 
a Necessitarian, 392 ; — does not ne- 
cessarily abolish a belief in the Im- 
mortality of the soul, ii. 161, 213 ; 
Atheism and Superstition, their ex- 
tremes tend to unite, 222, 321 ; in- 
stances of, 321, 322, [to these maybe 
added, Hobbes's terror for appari- 
tions] ; not to be rashly imputed, 
380. 

Atoms and gravity of Atoms, theoty of, 
ii.369. 

Attributes, (of the Deity,) various classes 
of, (Natural, Intellectual, Moral,) i. 
60 ; ii. 77 ; in particular, the Moral, 
60-67; ii. 120-160; God's Benevo- 
lence, 60-66 ; Moral Attributes sur- 
rendered by Paley, 300 ; all incom- 
prehensible, 401 ; ii. 7, 33, 77. 

Augustin, (St.,) adduced as to the Homo 
turn, &c., of Terence, i 325 ; asserts 
both the Free- Agency of man and the 
Free Grace of God, 392, 401, 402 ; 
— adduced as to Manichseism, ii. 130. 

Automatism, last of the six hypotheses 
to account for the Activity of Matter, 
i. 51 ; ii. 378, 379. 

Avarice, a modification of the Desire of 
Power, i. 9, 158, 159. 

Avicenna, did he allow the stars an 
Intelligent soul ? ii. 375. 



Bacon: as against the argument for the 
existence of Deity from Design, i. 58, 
59 ; a favourite maxim of his, " Know- 
ledge is Power,** 158 ; noted in regard 
to Envy, 164 ; quoted as to the AiSec- 
tion of Kindred, 175 ; — criticism of 
his expression, "chain of natural 
causes, ii. 25 ; quoted against Athe- 
ism, 89, 96 ; his doctrine in regard to 
the nse of Final Cau.ses vindicated 
against Cudworth, &c., 95-99 ; quoted 
as to the disproportion between our 
conceptions ot happiness and the pos- 
sible attainments of human nature, 
195, 196; as to the Stoics, 302. 

Balbus, (the Stoic in Cicero,) allows 
Intelligence to the stars, ii. 375. 

Baranznnus, allowed the stars a certain 
kind of Soul, ii. 375. 

Barbauld, (Mrs.,) quoted in relation to 
Kpictetus, and with regard to Happi- 
ness, ii. 331, ^e^. 



Barbeyrac, adduced on the effect of 
Occupancy in constituting Property, 
ii.262. 

Barrington, (Honourable Daines,) ad- 
duc^ in regard to singing birds, ii. 
70. 

Barrow, quoted as saying that Selflove 
is the original fin^ i. 214; but also 
as holding that a due regsjtl to our 
true welfare is virtuous, 215. 

Barthelemy, (the Abb^,) adduced as to 
the teaching of the Unity of God in cer- 
tain mysteries of Polytheism, ii. 222. 

Baumann, (Dr.,) first published Mau- 
pertuis's Theory of Nature, ii. 376. 

Baxter, (Andrew,) quoted in regard to 
the theological argument from De- 
sign, i. 53 ; ii. 53. 

Bayh), adduced as to Rochefoucauld, i. 
258 ; as to the insolubility of certain 
sophisms, 394 ; — as to the history of 
Manichseism, ii. 129, 130. 

Beattie : distinguishes Envy from Emu- 
lation, i. 162 ; on the Affection of 
Kindred, 174 ; quoted as to the de- 
sire of Virtue, 215; as to the con- 
nexion of Virtue and Happiness in 
the minds of children, 226 ; referred 
to in explanation of the alleged im- 
piety towards parents in certain 
rude tribes, 236 ; (quoted as to moral 
Sympathy, 331 ; m favour of Free- 
will against Voltaire, 359 ; — frivolous 
objections to Hume's doctrine of 
Causality, ii. 13, 14; quoted for the 
effect of Custom in renaering objectn, 
naturally disagreeable, pleasing, 152. 

Beausobre, referred to in regard to the 
history of Manichaeism, ii. 129. 

Beauty of Virtue, i. 337 ; aee K«xiv, 
Honeatum. 

Belief, a simple notion, ii. 275. 

Belsham : his meaning of Volition, i. 
347 ; identifies Will and Desire, ib.; 
quoted as to his meaning of the word 
Motive^ 349 ; his argument in favonr 
of Necessity shown to be absurd, 363, 
364 ; supposes Remorse to be fal- 
lacious, 379. 380; refuted by Dr. 
Magee, 387, 388: argues for Necessity 
from God's Foreknowledge, 397. 

Benevolence: as a duty towards our 
fellow-creatures, i. 77-79 ; ii. 228-242 ; 
many philosophers have attempted to 
reduce all Moral Virtue to Benero- 
lence; as Ralph Cudworth, Henry 
More, John Smith, Francis Hutcbe- 
son, 228, 229; this theory refuted 
by others, as by Butler, 231 ; specially 



ngiunit IlatcbsHa'i dootrine of, 339- 
243. 

Benuirnleaco, (the DirineJ i. GO-66 ; ii. 

121-156. 
n«nevi)lBnt AfTeclinnB, tee Aflectiona. 
BanlUam, (Jeremf,) on the pleiuiire of 

Beveiige, i. 205, S09. 
Berlcele)': qnoted &» to tbe connexian 

or Power and Propertj, i, 9, 159; 

bis ironioal nntidpstioii of Priesllej's 

MttarialiBm, 36S. 
Boniier, quoted as to tbe iallacDc« of 

tbe belief uf NeceBsitj on practice, 

i. 304. 
BlackitcMic, OQ OcoupaiN]' as oooalitul- 

ing Property, ii. 263. 
BUir, (Rev. vt. Hugh,) adduced as to 

the belief ill a Future Stole, ii. 317, 
Blutc, (Sir GilUrt.) quoted u to A<la)v. 
''in and DesigD, ii. G5. 



State, ii. 208. 

Bodilj aianifeatatioDB of Piueioii, (cood 
effuct iioia restruning Ihcm, ii. 313. 

Body anil Hind, fee Mind. 

Buhngbroko : adntila tbat Conaciousuesa 
iainfavoaroftbe Free-will of man, i. 
3M), 363 ;— why leas confident of the 
argument Cor the moral thin of that 
Kn' the piymal attributes of God. ii. 
134 ; quoted oa in opposition to 
Wolhislon in regard to the prcpon- 
domnco of miiior]' over tiappintas, 
U3. 

Bonnet; adopts the Liberty of Spon- 
loDCity, i, 360, 361 ; an admirer of 
Lcibnitx. wboK prinniplo of tlie Suf. 
Rcient RouoD he i» quoted na ex- 
pounding, 36G i quoted as anxious to 
reconcile the Leibnitiau achcme of 
Necesrilj with Hnntlity, 376, 3T7 ; 
does not howevar distioguiBh it frotu 
Spinoiion, A. 

Boaum Bummarn, net SuTcreign Oood. 

Boscurieh : quoted as to the principle of 



Brougham, (LordJ quoted aa to iKa^ 
pleasures of Science, i. 113, 114. 1 

Brown. (Dr. Tbomu,] idendfiea Witt A 
and Dpaire, i, 947. I 

BruFC, (the traveller,) quoted m M lliv ■ 
Proportion of the Bexca, ftt bora ir 
Abyasinin, ii. 381. 

Bachadsn, (Geor«,) quoted to prora fl 
that the lave of Socict; ii nataral la M 
man, i. 143; adduced id regaidto Iba I 
moral judgment of his coddUtuwII I 
and contemporaries toucfaing Aasaa- \ 
unation, S44;~qaoted aa bi the ~ 
adequacy of the present liKa la < 
catiadty oTlinne, ii> 191. 



i. 871 ;- 



Matter, i 



1T2, 



the 

theory iu regard b 

teq. 

BosNUt, (Abbe,) adduced in regaid to 
PreJeetinBlion and Free-will, i. 344. 

Boylo, (Hod. Mr.,) on the validity of the 
■rguiaeut for n God from Design, i. 
6S, 69 ; — hia opinion criticised touch- 
ing the Divine agency. iL 31 ; ad- 
duced ai to Final Cauus. 57 ; qnotod 
hia vindication of the inference froDi 
Final Causes in our philuaophical in- 
quiries, 94, 96, 100. 



; (.« 



Dibci 



love of SucJety in cbildreD, i. 136 ; — . J 
ai to AdnntaUoD and Dei^, ii. CS;A 
as to Anidagies in the animal IdRff' I 
dora, 71, 12: adduced aa hoalila to tbo | 
speculation of Final Causoa in 
philosopliical inquiries, 94. 

Burke, repreheDdcd for saying that " 
loses half its maliginitj I^ lonm 
its ^BsDeaa," i. 339; — quoted iDil 
tration of his confiision of PhjUCal ■ 
and Efficient Causes, ii. 37, m^. T 

Biirnel, (BishopJ quoted od the evil -\ 
ctTucts of the doctrine of the Abaoliili 
Decrees, i. 375, 

Butler, (liiahop,) quoted as to the i^ino- 4 
tion of EDinlation and Envy, i. 11, 161-, . 
as to Moral Obligation, S^ 319 ; ad- 
duced aa conceding tbe Hpremo'V 
ethical authority of CoDadenoe, 3J^ > 
319, 320, 333 ; quoted ae 10 Necessity 1 
bsbg the very basis of Inlidelily, 43 ; 
aa to Pity or Campasnun, 1R3, 1B9; | 
his refutation of Hobbee's definition I 
of Pity, 193-195; oQards Adam I 
Smith imparlaot bints concerning I 
Sympathy, 193-113, 413 ; quoted aa I 
to tbe Malevolent Affectiona, 198; a> I 
to the discrimination of Instiiialiirs I 
and Deliberate Besentmont, ib. ; sm I 
fito 204; quoted in reganl to tlw J 
Moral Faculty and to our Moral Per- f 
ceptions, 37S, 376; a typograpbicd I 
error of, corrected, 276; remarka that I 
Moralilv involves hatha Judgment of m 
the understanding and a Feeling of 1 
the heart, 276, 379 ; referred to as to f 
Suir<deceit. 324, 413, 413 ; that Pree- i 
Agency in man ia aopposed for thft M 
moral oharacter of God, 389, 390; — I 
qiiotfld as to Moral Evil being Ilia ■ 
resiLltoToQrFiee-ageDcyiii. 194,135; I 
OS to the Moral GovorunwDt of tlia I 
Deity, 158; agniu, 159, ItfO; 
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the argument for Immortality in a 
moderate form, 177 ; argues from the 
analogy of our birth into this life our 
progress into another, 178 ; and from 
that of the metamorphosis of insects 
in favour of our Immortality, 179 ; 
quoted [pluries) in regard to the 
tendencies of Virtue and Vice, 201, 
204 ; adduced as holding that the 
assertion of Atheism does not neces- 
sarily imply a negation of a Future 
StaU^ 213 ; quoted as to the effect of 
probable evidence for a Future State, 
217 ; as to the extremes of Atheism 
and Superstition tending to unite, 
222 ; refutes Ikjnevolence as the 
Essence of Virtue, 231 ; says that 
many have a strong curiosity about 
what is saidf and no curiosity about 
what M triiet 276; rrjfcrred to on 
Veracity, 279 ; in relation to our duty 
to secure our own happiness, 284, 
285; in regard to Irritable disposi- 
tions, 309. 



Campbell, (Principal,) the inipcrfection 
of his opinion, in regard to Causality ; 
as Experience cannot explain tue 
consciousness of Necessity, li. 23. 

Candour, a modification of Justice, i. 
81, eeq.; ii. 248-254; — mny be viewed 
in three lights; 1"* in fairly appre- 
ciating the Talents of others, ii. 
248-250 ; 2'' in fairly judging their 
Intentions, 250 ; 3*" m fairly conduct- 
ing Controversy, 250-254. 

Camcadcs, opposed by the elder Cato, 
ii. 292. 293. 

Carter, (Mrs. Elizabeth,) quoted on the 
Stoical Fate, i. 400. 

Casuistry, origin, use, and usclcssncss 
of, ii. 363, 364. 

CatOj the ekkr, — exami)le of his ine- 
bncty adduced, i. 235 : quoted as to 
Interest u}K)n money, 240; — instanced 
for his versatile excellence, ii. 336. 

Cause, Causation ; process of, not to be 
perceived between the objects, i. 47, 
8eq.; ii. 12, aeq.; this opinion not 
peculiar to Hume, t&.; docs it imply 
impulse? 49; ii. 16; does it imply 
continuity in place ? t6. ; how do we 
acquire the Knowledge, that every 
Chan^ must have a Cause ? 49, 
8eq.; li. 15, «e//., 17, ««//.; this Know- 
ledge natural and original, 50 ; ii. 17, 
scff. ; power of beginning motion is an 
attribute of Mind, 50, 70, 71, 362 ; 



Principle of Causality, can it, as tlie 
Author apparently supposes, be limited 
to the Material universe ? ib.; — some 
authors have assimilated this prin- 
ciple to our Instinctive interpretation 
of Natural signs, ii. 21 ; this contro- 
verted by the Author, who assimi- 
lates the notion of Cause to our 
notions of Space and Time, 21, 22; 
not an inference from Reasoning, as 
held by Ilobbcs, Clarke, l/0<'kc, &c., 
22; not derived from Induction, for 
it is not a contingent but a necessary 
tnith, — we cannot but think it, ib, ; 
the necessity involved in Causation 
admitted in the admission of invari- 
(tble connexion, 23 ; not a prejudice, 
24 ; Mr. Hume the first to hold this, 
and he not consistent, t7>.; difler- 
ence of Metaphysical or Efficient and 
of Physical causes, 24, seq., 27, aeq.; 
Aristotelic distribution of Causes into 
Four kinds, 42, 43 ; is this only the 
distinction of the meanings of an am- 
biguous word ? 42. 

Cause and Effect, these terms relative, 
therefore supimsing each other cannot 
establish an argument for any objec- 
tive connexion, ii. 17. 

" Chain of Natural Causes," the expres- 
sion criticised though used by Bacon, 
Keid, &c., ii. 25. 

Change : " ever^ change inqdles a 
catise*^ this axiom, according to the 
Author, should be limited to the Ma- 
terial Universe, for. Efficiency sup- 
posing Mind, it is absurd to ascribe 
Volitions to causes not mental, i. 352, 
354,356; ii. 17. 

Charron, referred to as explaining the 
alleged impiety towards ])arcut8 in 
certain rude tnbes, i. 236. 

Children ; in re^rd to the sense of Merit 
and Demerit, i. 315, 316 ; their 
pleasures, as evincing the goodness 
of CJ<h1, ii. 155. 

Chrysippus, adduced as to tlie insolubi- 
lity of certain sophisms, i. 394. 

Cicero, quoted as to Curiosity, i. 6, 133 ; 
as to the connexion of Power and 
Virtue, 10; as to the approval of 
Conscience being morally better than 
any i)opilar apidause, 37 ; in answer 
to the inference from the decay of 
body to the extinction of Mind, 72 ; 
touching Veracity, 87 ; ii. 274 ; 
touching the Sovereign Good and re- 
lative controversy between the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, 96 ; ii. 305 ; touch- 



Jiif llio ponldniplalionfl of Bcieow, 
114; at to ItnowlpJjje hang oiilj 
ngreealile if cuiniiiuiucnUil. 134; aa 
to tlie lore of Kanie. 153 ; *a to [b« 
indepondence of Virtue njion opinion, 
154, 106, I6fl; aa rewiNjn^ the bvo 
ofrelireinent nnd tranquillitj into Uie 
deaira of Power, 1&9; as tolhe AiTec* 
^mi of Kindnd, {bis,) 173 ; almoal 
eiLansta the aubfc^cl of Friendiiliip in 
hi* treatiHe Dt Amlcllia, 177; lila 
character of Catiline qnoled in illua- 
tialion of n ajBlemstio constancy even 
in vice, 310, 111 ; qooted u to the 
difierence ofMsn and Brute in regard 
to Happinesa, or cood upon ibe 
whole, 212; on Ibe meiuiing of 
QRnum, S20; ai to Usury, 240; aa 
to the Moral sjatcm of Ejiicurua, 
271; on the Beaul; of Virtue, 302, 
SOT, 308; on the act of Brutus kill- 
ing C«wr. 3)1; aa to Kenaon in 
Morals, 332 ; h to the Ridiculoua, 
685; ■■ to the teatlmoo; of Con- 
(cioiumesa favourable of onr Free- will. 
Iter,) 3B4, 385 ; (like Eanl) placea the 
Free^gency of man in a power to 
fallow the angcestiona of Beaaon in 
oppoaitinn to the impulses of paaaion, 
868 ; adduced aa lu the iBsaltibililj of 
certain aopbielni, 364 ; — quoted an to 
the nnloral belief uf men in the Eler- 
uilyofTime and Immenaily of Spaf p, 
ii. 1(1 ; aa to Beaign na an arganimt 
for the exiBtence of God, 4.^, 46 ; na 
to our Bltculiun to the wondera of 
creatinn, fil ; and again, 62 ; quoted 
{trr,) to prove lbs prevalence M Mo- 
notheiBni amone the Bomnn thinkera, 
80, 81; aa In the UnirciaiJ Coneent 
of men for the ctiatcnee of God, 85, 
86; n» to the sephiim known by 
Iha logical niime of Sun'tea, 110; on 
tlie aoura natural luiniorlalily, 162; 
afcain on the aame, 168; afnin, 169; 

J doted for a pnasege conlaining the 
wtrine of Fiuto, Ihitt " we are 
Ihrimnh the ayes, not by ihe eyen," 
171, 172; in favonrof the Uuivrraai 
llelief of mankind in ■ Future Stale, 
206, [ler); ag to the pfiramount im- 



Bome, 291. 292, big; aa to the Slmcal 

'n favour' 



what 



philoMmhy, 2! 
ing > Ibfiy U 



. Moral atondBrd, 299 ; 
repard to IrrititUe tempcn, 306; 
favour of iudule^nt eiitidam, 383. 
Cincinnatna. (QuSntua,) aa Ibe oUigti- 

•" ' Religion, " """ 

. , If. Samue',, 
a In the existence 
o'. 8, te^. ; his theoiy in regard 
perception of Kght and Wrong, 
wil, tie confarBiUs to Ibe ^feraaT, 
veil of thitig; 290, 304 ; quoted 
Moral Obligation, 321 : aa to Ibe 
Free-ngency of Ood. 3ST : ■> to Ibe 
Sufficient Reason. 3T1 ; on hia Trin- 
tation of CoUiua. 375. 37G ; aa aami- 
inglhe (eslimony of ConaoioaanesB to 
our Free-will, 383, 364 ;— admits Ibe 
universn! Ageoej of God in the Ho- 
leriai world, ii. 29; llume'a enw in 
regard to him, ib.; eiauiin«a and k- 
^iti-n Materialivni, 371 ; adduced ■• 
lo the T.aw of Nature being the flat 
of God, 374 ; important obaerrationa 
on the probability of a Future Slate, 



influence Ot, on 

Motive powers of the 
Mind, a distinction token by Hobbea, 
eaid tobenew, i. 349. 
Collins, (Anthony,) quoted aa to the 
meaning of leilh or pleateM, \. 348 ; 
adopts the Lilierty of SpontaiiGit;, 
3GO;quo(edforbiBrcn>oninginfaTOiir J 
of Neceaaiij', 373,«^.;cndeaTOUfa to f 
rernncile I'atalism with Moralilj, ib.; I 
in thierenpecl on aparwithEdwaid^ , 
374, 375 ; did anawer Clarke ; error ' 
of the Author on Ibie pobt, 376; 
attempts to connect Liberty and 
AlbeiBm, NeceSBitj and Religion, 
I ; argucB tot Necessity from God^ 



I 
I 



oTHeligicn, 2"2,^, 226; a 
hat is Right bving pernpicuoua, in 
iposition lo what IB Expedient being 



1 ; teatimoiiieB to (he grecil nnporl- 

:e uf his I'hilnsophii'al worka, 38S ; 

i|noled oil the history of the intrwluc- 



325, 

r^omnion Consent, aee Coiiaent. 
:ond»mine (M. do la), on the Enmla- , 

tion of race boriea. i. 162. 
[^ondorcet, oiintcd bb eieepting the I 

niBxims ot Morality from the pi ' 

cioUB inBuencfi of foca 

fashion, i. 235 ; — ns coindding with I 

Lnplace in leraipl to Ihe Calcnihu of I 

Probabiiifies, li. IIG. 



lyuKX. 
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R fundamentul element in Ethics, i. 
35, 319, 320; admitted by Smith, 
332, 333; a Inittcr and older word 
than Moral Sense, ii. 247. 

ConsciousnesK, in favour of Frce- 
apencv, i. 42, 340, 382-390, 401 ; this 
denied first hy Hartley and afterwards 
by Belsham and Priestley, 385, 386. 

Consent, the Universal, amonfi: mankind 
to the existence of a Deity, the 
weight of this testimony, ii. 84-89 ; 
first objection to, 87, 88 ; second ob- 
jection to, (bv Hume,) 88, 89 ; testi- 
mony of, to the existence of a Future 
State, 205, srq. 

Co<»k, (Capt..) quoted in repard to the 
Moral Judgment of the South Sea 
BRvaecs, i. 237, 238 ; — in ivference to 
the t 'nivcrpal Belief of numkind in a 
Future State, ii. 207, 209. 

Co-operatives : principles which co- 
operate with our Moral Powers, i. 36 : 
to wit, 1*- Decency, 36, set/., 327, 
328 ; 2'- Sympathy, 38, seq., 328-333 ; 
3®* Sense of the Kidiculous, 39, seq.^ 
334-336 ; 4«- Taste, 40, seq., 337-339. 

Copleston, (Bishop,) quoted as to Ho- 
race, ii. 33. 

Cousin, (M.,) his merits commemorated, 
i. 114, 115. 

Cowardice, evil influence of, on our hap- 
piness, ii. 319, aetf. 

Cowley, quoted as to Posthumous Re- 
putation, i. 406 ; — in regard to Hap- 
piness, ii. 290. 

Criinz, quoted as to the Moral Judg- 
ment of the (ircenlandera, i. 239 ; — as 
to their notion of the right of Pro- 
perty, ii. 269, 270. 

Crawford, (Quintin?) quoted in regard 
to Indian laws touching Ordeal, i. 
315. 

Cre<lulity, principle of, according to 
Reid, i. 88 ; ii. 280 ; see Veracity. 

Cudworth, referred the perception of 
Right and Wrong to Intellect or 
Reason, i. 25; quoted as to Fatalism 
being the root of Scepticism, 43; 
great merits of, in regard to Morals, 
279 ; opposes the Moral theory of 
llobbes, 281 ; quoted as reviewing 
different low theories of Morals. 283- 
287 ; according to his own opinion 
our notions of Right and Wrong in- 
capable of analysis, that is, are ulti- 
mate and simple, 287-289 ; — hints at 
an argument A Priori for the exist- 
once of God, substantially the same 
with Newton's and Clarke's, ii. 8 ; 



Bacon vindicated against his strictures, 
96 ; referred to regarding the Divine 
Benevolence, 122 ; resolved all Virtue 
into Benevolence, 228; adduced as 
to the hypothesis of a Plastic Me- 
dium, 374. 

Cunning, what, i. 91. 

Curiosity, or the Desire of Knowledge, 
see Knowledge. 

Curtis, (Sir Roger,) referred to in ex- 
planation of the cruelty practiced 
among certain rude tribes towards 
parents, i. 236. 

Cuvier, adduced in regard to the friend- 
ship between Buffon and Daubenton, 
i. 176 ; quoted against lk>nnet's inter- 
pretation of Free-will, 361 ; — quoted 
as to the evidences of Design in na- 
ture, ii. 54, 55; again to the same 
purport, 66, 57. 



D*Alembert, quoted as to the essence 
of Virtue, i. 219; as happily Apply- 
ing in physics the principle of the 
Sufficient Reason, 367 ; — as to the 
hope of Immortality, with reference 
to M. dc Sacy, ii 197, 198, (see also 
Note D,) 382, 383. 

Davis, (Sir John,) quoted in regard to 
the decay of our bodily senses, ii. 
171 ; adduced in reference to the 
analogical argument from our birth 
into this world to our survivance in 
another, 178. 

Dawson (Mr., of Sedbcrgh), opposes a 
deceitful sense of Liberty, i. 382. 

Deaf and Dumb, adduced m illustrati(.n 
of the natural propcnsion to Society, 
i. 142. 

Decency, or regard to character, as c(»- 
0})erative with our Moral Powers, i. 
36, seq., 327, 328. 

Decrees, see Pretlesli nation. 

Dcgerando, adduced in regard toHume'i 
scepticism about Cause and Effect, ii. 
108. 

Deity, «e« God. 

Democritus, his Moral doctrine histori- 
cally adduced by Cudworth, i. 284; 
an early author of the theory of Ma- 
terialism, ii. 369. 

Demosthenes, quoted in regard to Mo- 
rality, i. 283. 

Deontology, (the doctrine of Duty,) a 
good name fur Kthics, ii. 353. 

Derham, quoted as to Design in Nature, 
ii. 53 ; as to attraction or gravitation 
being native to Matter, by the will of 
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CM, 373 ; as to tbe Proporticm of the 
SeioB at birth, 380. 

Deaesrlea agninit tbo Brgamrnt Tor the 
existence of Deitf from Final CaiiKB, 
i. 68 ; qunted on tbe einolion of Pil.v, 
ISl ; Bdopls Hobbcs'B tbcorf of tiiig 
Affection, 193 ;— qiiotoil againit the 
legiraitacy of rcoaoning in Phjaics 
from Find Cnnaeii, ii. 93, 94; as In 
the prcpnnilenuice of Moral Good, 
146 ; hia DiBritB in regard to the ^bi- 
luHophr of Mind, 166 ; hia Mocbanical 
hjpntlietiis in regiird to the Activitj 
of Matler, 378, 379. 

De^gn, BvidencoB of, in the oniverse, 
aaori tbo proof of (he existence of 
Ood from Final Cannes, i. 51^60; ii. 
35-1 19, (me Adnptutions, &c., Analo- 
gies, &c.) ; this proof, occordiuK to 
Raid, canatitutea a certain kind of 
sjllogiBni, 52 ' i[. 43 ; of this the niqjor 
wtti ndmitteii, th« minor dcnioj by 
the Ancient Sceptics, ii. 43 ; thu vali- 
dity of tbe Brgiiment Irom Design 
auailed h; Home, G2; ii. 43, lea.; 
answered by Reid, ill.; ohjecled to by 
other philoBOphera, 53, m-j.; ii. 51, 
Kq, ! theee redorffaed, 53 ; bcudes 
theae sceptical objeciiDDB, othera, sb 
those of Descartes and Bacon, consi- 
dend, 68, 59 ; — intorencss of Design 
from it* olTecla ore the rrsult neilhor 
of rcaaoning nor of eiperience. ii, 46, 
le./.,- supposing that Ood ciiBte, ho 
could not munifenl bis exilic nra 
through eTidences of Design moie 
Dani|iletel; than is nov done, 48; 
Denign and Wisdom not to be con- 
foiinded, 63, lea. 

Desire, distingaisLed Irom Will, i. 3461 



if Knowledge, [Curio- 
UocietT, of Esteem, of Power, 
(Ambition,) of Suporiori^, (Eninla. 
tioD,} on, in general, i. 5, leq., 131- 
166; Artifid J, or as Hntcbeson calls 
them, Secondary Desires, 11, 13, 164- 
1 66 ; not Tirtuous of themselves, bat 
manly and respectable if compared 
with our Animal Appelitea, 171. 
Diderot, his repreacutiitLon ofthoBchcmo 
of Nereaaity quoted, i. 378, 379 ; and 
approved, 365;— footed ns to Intelli- 
gence in nature, ii. 61, (bit;) agsinat 
unOri^'nnlliitRlligence or Deity, 109, 
110; usnrgnmenton this contrnvert- 
ed, IIU, 111 ; qnoled as to the plea- 
BuroB of HejioBe, 343, 343; animad- 
vomimiB on, 343, Mi; opposed lo 



Manpertuis's Theory of Natore, 375, 



lielinf of mankind in 
ii. 208. 

le of, corresponc 

bmnches of, 1°- to the Deity, 2°- to 
Others, 3°* to OnrselTes, 44; speciBny 
ofaurDutiefltoGod,T5,76; (•eealt 
ii. 4~33T ;] specially of onr Dnliea I 
our Fellow-creatures, 76-91 ; C»eB<iii_ 
ii. 226-282 ;} b particulBr of Ben«- J 
folence, 77-79; ii. 226-342, (nw Be* 1 
neTolence;)or.ltiBtice,79-87;iL143- 
373, (see Jastiot ;} of Veracity, 67-90; 
ii. 274-383, [bm Venwiiy:) Duttea ] 
styled Eoonomiool and Political, 90, 
91 : ii. 283 ; specially of Duties to 
Ourselves, 91-103 : («e aUo ii. 183- 1 
366 ;) in particular, of Prndetico, of 
Temperance, of Fortitade, 91 ; ii. 283 ; 
not resoirable into Intoreet, or Self- 
love, 220, tq.i not identical with 
Prudence, 2!l_Dutiea to Qod, in 
(general, I^'lofmki/ qf lit .' '' 
I\)icer*, Book Third, ii. 4-2!: _ 
special, 219-337 : why litHe need In 
said on this head, 219 ; Pie^, [Love. ' 
Gratitude, Cunadonce in the iMtjA I 
219, 220; Conscienoo tlie rteegereni 
of Ood. 330 ; Duties to Men, in gen- 
eral, (i.e., both to others and to our- I 
aelves,) PhUotophy of Ae AelaM 
Poaeri, Book Fourth, a2B-366; in I 
special, Duties to onr Fellow-cre*- ^ 
tant, 238-282 ; Duties to Ounelves, 
283-366. 



GooxouiCAL, class of DuticB so col 
i. 90, 91 ; ii. 282. 

Economists, bold tbe conneihin of Vir- 
tue and nappiaoBS in regard to Na- 
tional policy, i. 226 ; ii. 366. 

Ed^wonb, ^tfisBj) referred to •• Ia ] 
GurioBily, or the Dcaitti of Knowledge, , 
i. 135, I 

Education, influence of, turned into nn 
argument for Neceesity, i. 374 ; — in- 
fluonco of, on our HappincM, ihrongb 
Aswiation, ii. 326, leq.; ihrougfa 
Opinions, 328, Hq. 

Edwards, (iIoDHthan,) adopts the IJbejtj 
of Spouloneity, i 360 ; endeHTooim to 
reconcile the scheme of Neoeautir 
withMorality, 374, 376, S92:iQtliJa ' 
respect be bas dona harm, byinaking ] 
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noison palatable, 374 ; argues for 
Necessity from God's Foreknowledge, 
&c., 397 ; as a NcccHsitarian his doc- 
trine heretical according to the West- 
minster Confession, 402. 

Effect, Effectuation ; ace Cause, Causa- 
tion. 

Efficiency, Power, or Necessary Connec- 
tion, see Causation. 

Ep:yptian8, according to Maupcrtnis, 
believed that the universe was actu- 
ated by Intelligence, ii. 376. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, in them was 
taught the Unity of God, ii. 222. 

Ellis, (Mr.,) referred to in explanation 
of tno cruelty practised in certain 
rude tribes in reference to parents, i. 
236. 

Emotions of Pleasure or Pain from the 
perception of Right or Wrong in con- 
duct, i. 31, 32, 301-313 ; these emo- 
tions stronger with respect to the 
conduct of others than to our own, 
316. 

Emulation, (see Superiority, Desire of,) 
distiuguislied from Envy, i. 11, 161, 
197, 198; ii. 248-250; may be re- 
marked as influential among the lower 
animals, 11, 162, 163 ; Emulation and 
Envy rarely unmixed, 163. 

England, English: many Anglican 
divines opposed to the Interest of 
money, i. 241 ; English lawyers, 
many in like manner opposed to 
Usury, 241, 242 ; Anglican Church, 
great merits of, in respect of Morality, 
278,279. 

Envy, distinguibhed from Emulation, i. 
11, 161, 197, 198; ii. 248-260; but 
these rarely unuiingled, 163. 

Epaminondiis, a saymg of, quoted in 
illustration of Parental Aflection, i. 
174. 

Epictctus, quoted to show that the 
Stoics allowed Free- Agency, i. 400 ; 
— and (hat the universe is replete with 
marks of Divine lk:nevolcnce, ii. 165, 
{bis;) as to the Stoical philosophy, 
295-297 ; in favour of proposing a 
lofty Moral standard, 299 ; as to Ke- 
signation and Happiness, 330 ; as to 
the claim of painstaking to enjoy, 
330, se<j. 
Epicureans : their opinion as to the 
Sovereign CJood, which they placed in 
Plea8urt>, or rather in the negation of 
Pain, i. 94 ; ii. 287-293 ; their Moral 
theory historically adduced by Cnd- 
worth, 284 ; were they Libertarians? 



391 ; — their notion in regard to the 
felicity of the gods, ii. 32 ; they argued 
against any go<l, not merely against 
a plurality ot gods, 84; their argu- 
ment for Atheit<ni in relation to Cause 
had greater weight in France than 
Hume's Scepticism, 108; their Moral 
theory contained nothing elevating, 
226, 289 ; how the w^ora Epicurean 
came to be synonymous with sensual^ 
290; history of the introduction of 
the Epicurean philosophy into Rome^ 
290, 291. 

Epicurus : of the respect paid to his me- 
mory by the Romans, ii. 226 ; his 
opinion of the Supreme Good, 288 ; 
his amiable disposition manifested on 
his death-bed, 288, 289; borrowed 
his Moral Theory from Aristippus, 
293 ; an early author of the theory of 
Materialism, 369. 

Esteem, the Desire of, i. 7, 8, 143-156 ; 
soon discovered in infants, 143; an 
original principle, not resolvable into 
Association, 143, sej.; the love of 
Posthumous Fame, 144 ; this not an 
illusion of imagination, as held by 
Wollaston and Smith, 147 ; in this 
respect metaphysical puzzles have 
little influencei 149 ; Mr. Hume's 
theory touching the love of Fame 
rejected, 161 ; a useful principle of 
action, 153. 

Ethics, consist of two parts, — the 
Theory of Morals, and its Practical 
doctrines, i. 276 ; see these heads. 

Evil : origin of, the three theories to ac- 
count for, to wit, Pre-existcnce, Ma- 
nichseism. Optimism, i. 62 ; ii. 126- 
133 ; two classes of, — Moral and 
Physical, 63; ii. 133; the origin of 
the former is in the abuse of Free- 
will ; of the latter, in a violation of 
the laws of nature, 63 ; ii. 133, 134 ; 
why has God permitted the existence 
of evil, 63, seq.,' ii. 135-142; Good 
preponderant over Evil, 65, seq. ; ii. 
142 ; the opposite held by Mauper- 
tuiH, ii. 142 ;— Moral Evil, ii. 133- 
136 ; may bo necessary for the acqui- 
sition of virtuous habits, 135 ; Physi- 
cal Evil, 136-142; pain necessary to 
rouse our exertions, 136, sen.; in 
some respects the ways of Provi- 
dence aie unwarcbaMo, but much 
may bu explained by the Free-Ageiuy 
of man, and the govc^rnment ot God, 
by general laws, 141, 142; on the 
balance of Moral Good and Evil, or 



prDportim of huppiarai ajid misery, 
143-151 : on tlic baluice of Pliysicfll 
Good and Eiil, 151-166: Phydcal 
EtiI unavoidaljle in b vorlit like nnrs, 
eoTemed by general lawn, hihI in- 
b*bit«r] by Fne-Agenti, bai tbi« in n 
great meuura remcilied by Habit, 
163, leq. 

Excitation, low oF, i. 5, 128. 

Expenence informs u» of what u or hai 
been, not of nlut miui be, ii. 22, 33, 



Fabbicid*. (John Albert,) qnotcd m to 
tbe aiithorghip of the treatuK De 
Minulo. a. 379, 380. 

Fame, *ec Eateem, desire of. 

I'ar niaur, how pleMing, i. 129. 

Fatallnta, are ihey of coune Neccisi- 
larians? i. 392, 400-402. 

Ffnclon, referred to aa to (he coHDeiiuQ 
of Polili<!a and Elliics, ii. S66. 

Fei^uion, (Di. Adani,)qaol«daBlo tlie 
theories touching tlie SovereiEn Qooil, 
i. »6.»M 94,95 ; M to tbe Aflcclioa 
of Rindn^, ITS ; relerreil to ss tn 
Patriotiam, 1 80 ; quoted aa to the dis- 
tinctioD of SelgafanoBB and Sctf.I.riiTe, 
816 ; u to the mcaiiina of rorporenl 
■igna, 24B; — aa to the relnlivc priority 
of Honotheinn or Polytheism, ii, 78, 
79; to ehew the Talne of Aclivily, 
not merely aa manifealing the niadom 
of Odd, but ai cnrjBtitDting Ifao hn^pi- 
noas of man, 136, tea. ; as employing 
the metamorphauBoMDBH^loCTince 
the probability of a fiiture alHte, 179, 
180 ; as employing the anatomy uf the 
fotu* to the fliune purport, 205 : ns 
to the Stoical philoBophy, 297, 298 ; 



Esppineaa, 328-330; a 






f^nal Canaes, (ice Deiign ;) (ha pxnrea- 
aioQ flrit mtroduced by Arist'itle, i. 
52 ; ii. 12 ;— on the use and ahum of 
their Bpeculation in philoeophicnl in- 
quiriee, ii. B3-10S; philoEophers op- 
posed to and in bvonr of the apecnla- 
tion. A.; the reusoDings from, it must 
be eonfvasvd, easily liuble to be ahueeil, 
95, 99. 

HtneHofthinfpi, aconfonnity to, ia Ur. 
Clarke's criterion of Horals, i. 290. 

Ponlaine, quoted as lo the inadei]iiHle 
expreaaion of the inimaterialiiy of 
mind, il. ITOi ns to Mecienna, 18S. 



FoTitcnelle, qaoled as to poathuB 

RepulaD'oD, i. 405. 
ForcD and Motion, iheir c< 

eiplicaUe, i. 351, itq. 
Foreknowlodgfl, Dirinc, we Presdano«Ll 

4r. ■■ 

Forater, 

the m 



a reference tt 



Frantlii.. n^ 

Free-Ageno;r. {in alio Keceantj,] 
the queMion regarding, i. 42, " 
343-409; eonfonnable tu t' " 
uon Belief of muikind, 49 , 
por place in this diwunion, 43, 3 
341 ; ils nhase ori|^nat«a Horal Evw 
m; ii. 134, 135; ConscionancM P 
fuvour of, 340, 382-390 -, this i* ts«il 
tained by Bolingbroke, 340, 382 ; h 
Pnce, 352 ', by Dr. James Ongon 
a. I by Clarke, 357, 396, 3Wi h 
Tvocke, 3S3 ; bv Magoe, 387, 388; b. 
Reid, 396 ; this proof denied, fii»t bg 
Hartley, afterwards hy Priestley V 
Belsham, 386, 886 ; oonneoted r' 
are certain ambiguous tanus, 3434 
common Rrpimeut nf^ainat, 35546BH 
viewof the quMiiongn'Bnby Hob' ™ 
350-365 ; the scheme oC in rshttir 
the biininn Will may he held, a. 
the doctrine of Fatalism is not p 



&c., IhoagiitheTiiconciliatioDof tl 
opinions belinoonaeivable,) 398, A 
402 : the only one of oarfi ' ' 
n'hich ire cannot even imagine 
thiug added, 393, 394 ; condnw 
the praotiee of Morality, 395. 

Freedom, ttf Frec-Agrnc^f. 

Fi-cnch, with tbetn agncuHure i 
dated vith ideas of ueantieBS anil 
porerly, n. 92, 

Fnendxhip, Affbction of, L 175-179; 
various probtenis relntiTe tn, dia- 
cuseed. 177; to wit, in regard lo 
the number and aex of tbe subjects. 



oture Sute, i. 68-75; ii. 161-218; 
argument for, drawn from the Nature 
of Mind, 69 72 ; ii. 162-180 ; from 
the GrcBmstiinCBE in which man ia 
here placed, 72-76 ;ii. 180-218;— tbe 
eonl's Immortalily uot necrssarily (to- 
pendent on its Immaleriali^, i>. I 
jr«;., 177; on the eoutraij, son" " 
liiBopherfl allow tlia eetiential d 
tinn of Mind nnd Uatter, I 
allow (he individual I 
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the soul, 176; an analogical argu- 
ment for, druwn from the mctamor- 
f>fao6i8 of insects, 178, 179; an ana- 
ogical argument for, from the birth 
of the foDtas, 178; natural Desire of 
Immortality argued for its reality, 
180-185; argument for, founded on 
Remorse, 185, 186; argument for, 
founded on the presumption of our 
Love of Knowledge and Capacity of 
Improvement, 186-197 ; argument for, 
founded on the indefinite progress in 
Improvement of our Moral Haoits and 
Intellectual Desires, 198, 199 ; argu- 
ment for, founded on the Discordance 
between our Moral Judgments and the 
Course of Human Affairs, 199-204 ; a 
future state confirmed by the Uni- 
versal Belief of Mankind, 205-218; 
only probable evidence for, but this 
as strong as what we usually have in 
the affairs of life, 216. 



Gagliatvi, (Abbate,) adduced as to Ho- 
race, ii. 33. 

Galiani, (Abb^,) quoted as representing 
the scheme of Necessity, i. 380, 381. 

Gail, (Dr.,) quoted in regard to the 
lethal point of the Medtdla Spinali§t 
ii. 196, 197. 

Gassendi : his theory of Morals histori- 
cally referred to, by Cud worth, i. 
285 ; his private life exemplary, ib. ; 
his life of Epicurus adduce<f, ii. 293. 

Gay, (Rev. Mr.,) the first who attempted 
to explain everything by Association, 
i. 16o, 166. 

Gentoos, their laws in regard to Ordeal 
referred to, i. 315. 

Gerando, see Degcrando. 

Gibbon, quoted as to the enjoyment of 
the Monks, ii. 344. 

Gillies, (Dr. John,) quoted on Smith's 
Theory of Moral StnfimenU, i 411; 
his translation of Aristotle's Ethics 
and PolUics, praised, 217 ; ii. 357. 

Gisbome, refutes Paley's Utilitarian 
scheme of Morals, ii. 233. 

Glassford, (Mr. James,) commemorated, 
i. 116. 

Gobien, (P»^ro Le,) testimony of, in rela- 
tion to a Future State, ii. 207, 208. 

God ; as our Duties to the Deity must 
be inferred from our relation to him 
as the Author and Governor of the 
universe, this supposes an inquiry 
into the principies of Natural Religion, 
i. 45; li. 4: existence of, 45, 46; 



ii. 4-11 ; proof a voiieriori^ 47-60; 
ii. 12-108 ; proved a priori and a 
posteriori^ 45 ; ii. 7 ; proof a priori^ 
45, 46 ; his existence does not seem 
to be an intuitive tnith, 46; ii. 11 ; 
reasoning for from effect to cause, 
47-51 ; ii. 12-35 ; Attributes of, $ee 
Attributes; Moral Government of, 
$ee Government; our Duties to, see 
Duties ; Moral Attributes of, surren- 
dered by Paley, 300 ; his Attributes 
incomprehensible, 401 ; ii. 7, 33, 
77 ; — Divine Agency admitted by the 
Author to be universal in the Ma- 
terial world, ii. 28; this admitted 
also by Clarke, &c., 29, aexi.; makes 
part and parcel of Boscovicn's theory 
of Matter, 174, trq.; the onposition 
to this opinion has originatea various 
theories m regard to the Activity of 
Matter, 30, (Note A,) 369-379; the 
analogy of a Machine does not fairly 
illuHtrate the Divine Agency in the 
universe, 35 ; the Universal Consent 
of mankind for the existence of God, 
of what weight, 84-89 ; why the argu- 
ments for nis existence have not a 
greater influence upon the human 
mind, 90-93; God's Knowledge, it 
would be absurd to suppose to be 
only under the conditions of human 
knowledge, 122 ; his Unity taught in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, 222. 

Godwin, adduced as a Utilitarian mor- 
alist, ii. 237, 238. 

Goerenz, quoted as to the authorship of 
the book De Mundo, ii. 380. 

Golden Rule, promulgated by Butler, i. 
413: by Hobbes and Smith, 414; 
anticipated by Isocrates, ih. 

Goldsmith, quoted as to the love of 
country, i. 184 ; — as to the Proportion 
of happiness and misery, (and an 
error of his correcte<l,) ii. 146. 

Good, (Sovereign,) see Sovereign Good. 

Governing prmciplcs of Action, see 
Rationid. 

Government, (Moral, by the Deity,) i. 
67; ii. 156-160; dispensation of hap- 
piness and misery distributed as Re- 
wards and Punishments, ii. 157 ; ob- 
jections to this doctrine considered, 
157, seq. 

Graunt, (Mi\jor,) quoted as to the Pro- 
portion of the Soxes ns bom, ii. 
380. 

Gravesande, quoted as to the meaning 
of instinct, instinctive, i. 199 ; adopts 
the Liberty of Spontaneity, 360. 
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Gravity, on tbe nature of this material 
quality, ii. 372, 373. 

Gray, quoted as to Pity, i. 196 ; as to 
Materialism and Free-will, 415, 416 ; 
— as to the effect of scenery in sug- 
gesting the notion of Divinity, ii. 76, 
77 ; to shew that he had no confident 
longing for a future life, hut this 
disproved, 183. 

Greek, see Ancient, &c. 

Gregory, (Dr. James,) adduced as to the 
Connexion between Motive and Ac- 
tion, i. 352. 

Gresset, quoted as to the Ridiculous, i. 
40, 335; as to the tone of French 
society, 262 ; as to the Moral Judg- 
ment of men, 325, 326. 

Grew, (Dr. Nohemiah,) quoted as to 
Adaptation and Desien, li. 65. 

Grief, pleasure from this Affection, i. 
169, 170. 

Grimm, quoted his representation of the 
scheme of Necessity, i. 378. 

Grotius, adduced on the right of Pro- 
perty, ii. 262 ; referred to as to the 
connexion of Politics and Ethics, 
366. 



Haditb, influence of, on Happiness, i. 
101, aeq. ; ii. 333-338. 

Hallcr, quoted as to Nostalgia^ i. 184 ; 
— as to Adaptation and Design, ii. 64. 

Hamilton, (Bishop of Ossory,) referred 
to touching the argument a priori^ i. 
46;ii. 10. 

Happiness, see Sovereign Good, (Desire 
of, or Self-love, see Self-love,) on, i. 
93, seq,; ii. 284-366; influence of 
our Temper on, 97, seq^.; ii. 307-317 ; 
influence of our Imagination on, 99, 
seq.; ii. 317-328; influence of our 
Opinions on, 100, seq. ; ii. 328-333 ; 
iuflueuce of our Habits on, 101, seq.; 
ii. 333-338, see Pleasure ; connexion 
of, with Virtue, 103 ; same as good 
upon the whole, 212 ; different notions 
of, determined different external cx- 
prcsuions of- benevolence, kindness 
may thus appear cruelty, 247 ; — Hap- 
piness and Misery, proportion of, m 
the world, ii. 126, 142-156 ; Happi- 
ness of society, rejected as a principle 
of Morals, 235, scq.^ {see Utility ;) of 
the duty of employing the means wo 
posiscsa to secure our own, 284-286 ; 
systems of the Grecian scliools on the 
subject, 286-305 ; [also, i. 94-96,) to 
wit, the Epicurt^an, 287-293; the 



Stoic, 293-303 ; the Peripatetic, 304, 
305; result of their doctrine — Hap- 
ness arises chiefly from the Mind, 
305 ; great secret of, is (as remarked 
by Horace) to accommodate ourselves 
to things external, rather than to 
accommodate things external to our- 
selves, 312. 

Harles, quoted as to the authorship of 
the treatise De Mundo, ii. 379, 380; 
adduced against the rash imputation 
of Atheism, 380. 

Harpe, (M. La,) quoted in regard to 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims^ i. 259. 

Harris, (Mr. James, of Salisbury,) quoted 
in regard to Patriotism, i. 183 ; as 
to the nature of Man, 273, 274 ; as 
to Necessity, 398, 399 ;— as to Aris- 
totle's fourfold distinction of Causes, 
ii. 42, 43 ; instanced for his candour 
and indulgence, 253, 2-54 ; quoted as 
to the Stoical philosophy, 294. 

Hartley: his attempts to explain all 
psycnological phsenomena by Associa- 
tion, i. 166 ; one of the Selfish 
Moralists, 228 ; the first who denied 
Consciousness to be in favour of Free- 
Agency, 385; — quoted as to Fmal 
Causes, ii. 101. 

Harvey, quoted as to Final Causes, ii. 
100. 

Hawkesworth, (Dr.) his testimony to 
the Universal Belief of mankind in a 
Future State, ii. 207, 208. 

Heart, pleasures of the, to wit, of Bene- 
volence, Love, Pity, Esteem, Con- 
sciousness of doing Duty, ii. 348, 
350. 

Hecato, (the Stoic) refeiTcd to, ii. 294. 

HelvetiuH, quoted as to the influence 
of the Passions on the lutellectual 
Powers, i. 119, 120. 

Hcraclitus, his saving <}uoted — " that a 
man cannot bathe twice in the same 
river," ii. 169. 

Heumannus, alleged as to the author- 
ship of the book De Mundo^ ii. 380. 

Hevne, quoted as quoting Pindar, Plato, 
&c., on the hope of Immortality, ii. 
184. 

Hoadley, (Bishop,) quoted as to Clarke's 
anxiety about the Moral Agency of 
man, i. 376. 

Hobbes, holds the Desire of Society not 
to be a disinterested love, i. 137 ; his 
doctrine touching Pity, 193, 195 ; 
distinguishes Instinctive and Deli- 
berate Resentment, 198 ; his Moral 
doctrine assailed by Shaftesbury, 253, 
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254; Ilia doctrine in reeard to the 
perception of Bight and A\ rong, 280 ; 
oppose*! bj Cndworth and Shaftes- 
bury, 281, 282 ; his Moral theory his- 
torically adduced by Cudworth, 285 ; 
more fully stated, 287, 288 ; why he 
introducea a new nomenclature in 
regard to the faculties of Mind, 349 ; 
a^pts the Liberty of Sjoontaneity, 
360, 361 ; promulgates the Golden 
Bule and anticipates Smith, 414; — 
thought by the Author to be right in 
one point against Bramhall, to wit 
in repudiating the assertion that God 
is not just, but justice itself, not 
eternal, but eternity itself, ii. 9 ; 
quoted as to the Definition of Virtue, 
355. 

Homer, adduced as to the Affection of 
Kindred, i. 174. 

Monestumy distinguished from Ui3e, i. 
220, seq.; see K«Xo. 

Honesty, xee Inte^ty. 

Honour, point of, m relation to Veracity, 
i. 90 ; li. 277. 

Honour, Honourable ; according to Beid 
equivalent to Bectitude or Jionestum^ 
i. 221. 

Horace, quoted as to the limited love 
of Applause, i. 155 ; as to Constancy 
even m our vices, 210 ; as to Vanity, 
266 ; as to the Moral perception m 
Children, 316 ; — against the Epicurean 
notion of Divinity, ii. 33 ; as to our 
Feelings in the contemplation of the 
wonders of nature, 62, (his ;) to prove 
the prevalence of Monotheism among 
the mtelligent of antiquity, 83 ; as to 
the Preponderance of Moral G ood, 148 ; 
as to the Unity of God being taught 
in the most sacred mysteries of the 
ancient world, 222. 

Horsley, (Bishop,) quoted as coinciding 
with Monboudo, and as opposed to 
Newton, ii. 377. 

HuilHer, (M. L'.) see L'Huillier, Prevost. 

Humboldt, adduced in regard to the 
Proportion of the Sexes at birth in 
America, ii. 382. 

Hume : his opinion as to the nature and 
origin of Moral distinctions, i. 27 ; as 
to liis objection to the argument a 
posteriori for the existence of God 
drawn from the non-apprehension of 
Causality, how far this is valid, 47, 
seq.; ii. 13, sej.; on his doctrine 
conceniing the Origin of our Ideas, 
48 ; the argument for a God drawn 
from the manifestations of Design 



objected to by him, 52; as to the 
nature of Justice, 83, stq.; ii. 255; 
that writers on Jurisprudence do not 
limit themselves to Justice as they 
profess, but frequently consider Uti- 
lity, 86 ; ii. 259 ; quoted as to Plea- 
snre and Pain, 97 ; ii. 306 ; as to an 
advantage of Moral Philosophy, 123 ; 
his theory quoted as to the love of 
Praise, 151 ; quoted as resolving 
Morality, or the perception of Bight 
and Wron^ into a Sense, 291, 292, 
305; coincides in this with Prota- 
goras, 293 ; makes the Beauty of 
Virtue the Beauty of Utility, 313; 
inconsistent in holding the scheme of 
Moral Necessity in one part of his 
philosophy, and in another denying 
the Necessity of Causation, 352 ; — 
coincides in the main with Locke on 
the Origin of our Knowledge, ii. 15 ; 
notices that Cause and Effect are 
relative terms, consequently each 
verbally, but only verbally, presup- 
poses the other, 17 ; ment and de- 
merit of his doctrine of Causation, 
25, 27, seq.; quoted in reference to 
that doctrine, 26, 27 ; corrected for 
an historical mistake in regard to the 
admission of Occasional Causes by 
English philosophers, 29 ; opposed to 
the apcieut Sceptics, as to tue exist- 
ence of God, 49, seq.; admits that 
Nature does nothing m vain, and acts 
always by the simplest and best 
methods, 50 ; his reasonings against the 
theological inference from Design, pro- 
ceed upon the erroneous supposition 
that this inference is only the result 
of Experience, 51 ; referred to as to 
the priority of Polytheism or Mono- 
theism, 79 ; his admission of the 
cogency of a Universal C-onsent among 
men in favour of or against an opinion, 
86, 87 ; his objection to this argu- 
ment quoted, 88, 89 ; his scepticism 
in regard to Cause and Effect made a 
comparatively small impression in 
France, 108 ; this scepticism contro- 
verted by arguments arawn from the 
Calculus of Probabilities, and by what 
philosophers, ib.; praised for calling 
our anticipation of the Uniformity of 
Nature an Instinct, 118 ; inconsistent 
in one short passage which appears 
in favour of Materialism, 165; an 
objection of his to the reasoning for a 
Future State, noted, 200 ; quoted in 
favour of the Universal Belief of man- 



kind in II Futura State, 206, 307; 
u repeating the msxim, " tnith in 
ons, errora infinite in number," 2Vi '. 
■f;Binat the Ulilitanou theory of 
Uonis, which, liovever, he has adnpt- 
ed, 234, 236, 238. 239 ; hig olgoetinii 
as to the diBtinction of nctiani Ha- 
teriallj right and wrong quoted, 369, 
S60. 

Hunler. TOr. William,) referred to m to 
Final Chums, ii. 100, 

Enrd, (Bishnp.) bis miiepprebensioD of 

_ Cowley correttfd, i. 406. 



i. 13, 165; Ml doctrine iu regonl ._ 
the origin uf our Moral percAptions. 
36, Itq,; admits a epodal Sense nf 
Veracity, 8T ; ii. 374; haMs that 
SelMovH is never an olgcet of inorni 



ago, «v-/ pulially defended 



objectioi 

a Bense. 

bjlhe Aulhor, 295; referrad i 
Moral Beauty and Delbrmity, 304, 
t»q.; calls ovghl a confnsed word, 
S31; ii, 247 ;— resolved all Virtue 
ioli) Benevolence, ii. 339 ; thi^ theory 
apoajally refuted, 339-242 ; his appli- 
cation of Algebra to Morals, 230 ; re- 
futes the Selfish theory of Morals, 
333, 334; snc-pcsted to Smith his 
tbeery of the nght of Properly, 263; 
tbinlu that " men iiave coniniuuly 
thomselven the good or bnd cjnaltties 
which they ascribe to mankinil," 
811 ; quoted in refcreuce to Happi- 
ness, 812. 

Hattou, (Dr. James,) on his genins and 
DtBiiionB, ii. 175. 

HyfoEotsin, theory of, second at the six 
hjpolbeses to explun the apparent 
Activity of Matter, i. 50 ; ii. 373. 



Ideal Thiort ; the refntation of this 
theory in regacil to the objects of per- 
ception was unfavourable to Mate- 
riaTism, ii. 166, 167. 

Identity, Fersanal, our Donsciousnoss of, 
ii.lC8. 

Ima^ation, inBuence of, on Happiness, 
i. 99. irq. ; ii. 317-328 ; pleasures of, 
ii. 346, 347. 



Imitation, principle of, as applied in ei 

planation by medical authors, i. 

Hympathotio of the Aatbor, it. 
Immaterialitj of the Mind, on, i 

•B7. ,- — Body and Mind iotim 

coimected and oarrelatite, but disti 

guishable, ii. 163, 171. 
Immortality, («e Future State'^ ni 

tnral desire of, an argument ur its 

reality, ii. 180-18.^ 
Immutsbilily of Moral distinctions, 

sometimes called in qucstioD, Bad by 

whom, i. 31. 
Inolinntion, an anibicnous word, ila 

meaning explained, 1. 347. 
Incomprehensible, sm Infinite, Ood, 

Attributes. 
InoonFiiiTable, lee Infinite, God, Attri- 

IndiRerence, Liberty of, as oppotad to 
Liberty of Spontanef^, i. 360; an 
olyectionable expreenon, 364 

Indignation, the Reeenlment for an in- 
jury to another, i. 16. 

Infinite, cannot be positively coiopra- 
heodnd bv the finite, i. 75, Mq,, 401 ; 
li. 7,33, 77, 120,377. 

Innate Ideas, defended liy Shattesbary 
against Lookn as the foundation of 
Morality, i. 254. 

loEoluliIe, many topbiii 
solved, i. 393, 394, 

Instinct, instinctive; on the meaning 
tbeae terms, i. 199,200 

Initinctiva ftinciplea of _ 

classes of, to wit. Appetites, Desimt, 
AQcctiDnB, i. 4-16; on, in eeneral, 
126-206. 

Integrity, Uprightness or Honesty, 
nioiiiHcation of Justice, i. S3, se;.; 
254-359; is in certain reepeets di»- 
tinguished from the other virtues. 8f 
nq.; ii. 355, leq.; hoB ' ~ 

materials for a RCparate ,^ 

Katural JuHsprndence, 85, tM.; IC 
255-259. 

Intellect ; Intellectual, distinf^ished 
tt'im onr Active and Moral Powers, i. 
117, 118. 

Interest, ite SelMove; Happiness, de- 
Interest for the use of money, reason of 
the contradictory opinions in legsid 
to its morality mfUflerent ages and 
nations, i. 239-242; tliis *ven - 

Cves a uniformity in regard to 
domentid rules of Duty, 343. 
IntuitiTe Judgments may in rolve Sin] 
Ideas, as Identity, Causation, *~ 
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and simple ideas may determine In- 
toitive Judgments, i. 30. 
Isocrates, his anticipation of the Golden 
Bule, i. 414. 



James, (St.,) quoted on the nature of 
Virtue, ii. 353. 

Jenvns, (Mr. Soame,) coincides with the 
Nominalists in founding Morality 
upon the express Precept of God, i. 
31, 299; quoted as to our Moral 
Judgments, 325. 

Jews, reason of their law against Usury, 
i. 243 ; their laws refeired to in re- 
gard to Ordeal, 315. 

Johnson, (Dr. Samuel,) coincides with 
the Nominalists in founding Morality 
upon the express Precept of God, i. 
31, 299 ; his erroneous confusion of 
Will and Desire, 348. 

Jones, rSir William,) his translation 
fromtne Hindoo Hymn, to Narrayna, 
quoted, ii. 34; quoted as to the 
priority of Monotheism to Polythe- 
ism, 79. 

Jortin, (Dr.,) quoted as to Mental cha- 
racter, i. 119; in favour of the Con- 
ditional, and in opposition to the Ab- 
solute Decrees, 395 ; — referred to as 
to the history of Manichseism, ii. 129. 

Jouffroi, (M.,) referred to, i. 116. 

Jurisprudence, Natural, limited to Jus- 
tice viewed as Integrity or Honesty, 
i. 85, seq. ; ii. 255-259 ; on the divi- 
sion of Rights in the Homan Law, 
257-259 ; {see Roman Law.) 

Justice, a Duty towards our Fellow- 
creatures, i. 79-87; ii. 243-273; as 
Candonr, 81-83; ii. 248-254, {see 
Candour ;) as Integrity, Uprightness, 
or Honesty, 83-87; ii. 254-259, {see 
Integrity ;V-— expressed in the Golaen 
Rule, — " Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you,'* 
ii. 244. 

Juvenal, quoted as to Pity, i. 188. 



Kaempfer, quoted as to the Proportion 
of the Sexes as bom in Japan, ii. 
381. 

ViaUfiri,) i. 21, 302, 304, 309, 311; 
same as ffonestum, 220, 304. 

Kames, (Henry Home, Lord,) on the 
discrimination of Instinctive and De- 
liberate Resentment, i. 199 ; adduced 
in regard to his theory of Resent- 
ment, 204 ; fond of the objectionable 



expressions Liberty of Spontaneity, 
and Liberty of Indifference, 364 ; 
holds a deceitM Consciousness of 
Liberty, 380, 383, 400 ;— homologates 
Mr. Boyle's opinion in regard to the 
Divine Agency, ii. 31 ; his theory of 
the right of Property corrected, 260- 
273 ; his notions in regard to Matter, 
as naturally capable of Active Move- 
ment, 370, 372. 

K«/?x«v (r«,) same as Officium^ 220. 

¥itLr»^tmtfMMTm, same as Peffecta Offida^ 
BectitudineSj ii. 301. 

Kawley, (Gideon,) quoted as to the 
notion of Property among the Indians 
of North America, ii. 269. 

Kepler, quoted as to the plan of Provi- 
dence, i. 55 ; held that the stars had 
Life and Intelligence, ii. 375, 376. 

Kindred, love of, i. 172-175. 

Knowledge : a Simple Notion, ii. 275 ; 
Desire of, or Curiosity, i. 6, 6, 131- 
135 ; not a Sel6sh principle, 6 ; — its 
relation to Veracity, ii. 275; is Power, 
i. 158. 

Knox, (John,) adduced in regard to the 
Moral judgment of his countrymen 
and contemporaries touching Assas- 
sination, i. 244. 

K»^f^9v (ni#2,) on the authorship of the 
treatise, li. (Note B,) 379, 380. 



Lacroix, referred to in relation to the 
Calculus of Probabilities, ii. 108, 
109. 

Lactantius, quoted on the Common Con- 
sent of Mankind to the existence of 
a Deity, ii. 85. 

Jjaertius, referred to in regard to Epi- 
curus, ii. 289. 

Laplace, quoted in favour of Necessity, 
1. 387 ; — follows Leibnitz in founding 
the Necessity of human actions on 
the principle of the Sn£Scient Reason, 
ii. 17 ; an argument of his, drawn 
from the Calculus of Probabilities, 
against a Divine and overruling In- 
telligence, 111-114; this argument 
controverted, 113, seq.; under the 
title of Doc'rine of Probabilities con- 
founds two different things, 115, seq.; 
rightly holds that the same Propor- 
tion between the Sexes at birth pre- 
vails everywhere, 382. 

Lauzun, (Count de,) adduced to prove 
the Social nature of Man, i. 140, 141. 

Law, (Rev. Dr.,) one of the Selfish 
Moralists, i. 228 ; referred to touching 



ibc Campnrative nuiubcrs of II le 
euwl and bad, ii. 144. 

Loibnite: hU meehnnionl hjpotheaa in 
regard to llic Activitj of Maltor, i. 
51 : ii. 37S, 379; adopt* the Liberty 
(if Boontaneily, SCO ; hit nrgiiment 
fcr NeccBsity, to wit, tlie Sufficient 
Reason, 365-372; hiipcciilinropimoiii 
now Mian into neglect, 367 ; has 
Toaniiged tlie arguineat fur Necoasily 
wilh more nddreu than Cnllins, Ed- 
wards, or Hume, 36S ; anxiona to re- 
concile NecGBHilv with Morality, 376; 
— maiotained that menial Volitiona 
are not the Efficient CaiueB of cor- 
poreal moyements, ii. 1 6. 

L'HuillicT (and Prevost,] quoted againat 
Condoraet in regard to the doatrine 
of ProbabilicioK, u. 116-118. 

Liberty, (we Free- Agency,) an am bigai ly 
of tbe tenn, i. 348, 350 ; Torioua ac- 
coptattona in irbish it is nnd, 3G2. 

Life, cowardly love of, ahown by Ej«- 
cnreans, ii. 181. 

Lille, (Abbe de,) adduced na to nur na- 
tural loTe of Society. !. 141 ; as to 
the light in which hi* cnontryrDeD 
viowed the profeeaioD of Hnabandry, 
ii. 92. 

Lindaay, (Sir David,) quoted ip regajd 
to ABiaimDBtion, i. 344, S45. 

Linnieui, a writer in bia Aniomlalei 
Aetulaniea:, quoted si le the effect of 
Habit in rendering what is naturally 
disagreeaUo pleasing, ii. 153, 154. 

Livy, quoted as to PutrinLton, i. 187 ; 
— as to the pammonnt Importanee of 
Bcligion, ii. 236. 

Locke: bia opinien in regard to the 
Origin of onr Moral Perceptioua, i. 
35, 36; as to the Oripn of our 
Knowledge, 4S; guofed id regurd to 
the Importance of Reason to Revola- 
tioD, 112; to ahow that our Moral 
jnd^eota are iac^UouB, a theory 
maintained in antiquity, S36; his own 
life incoDsisleot with this opinion, 
!6S ; oppoBcd by Shafteabury. 253. 
264 : hiB theory of our perception of 
Eight and Wrong, 289 ; quoted oa to 
tbe meaning of Volition, 344; as dia- 
tin^iahing Will from Dcairc, 346, 
847 ; on the meaning of at pleature, 
343; en the maanin^fof Motive, 349; 
on the meaning of Liberty and Power, 
360; fla BBSerting the Free-Agency 
of man, 383, 416; claimed however 
hj Neceasitarians, 416;— quoted in 
regard to (he incomprehensilHlity of 



IB lo the adap- 
a the ciroum- 
elanoes of our existence, 67-69 ; ia hs 
an Optimiat, ua beld by Dr. Joseph , 
Warlon, 131 ; ijuoted aa to the pot- J 
aible diseunnexion of the loolV Iro-| 
morUtily and Immateriality, 16' 
on Ocouponej uad Property, i6S ; i 
ferrcd to as to the conneaioii <. 
Politics and Ethies, 3641: bia lb«or7^ 
of tbe powcra of Hotter, 370. 

LiTcan, quoted aa to tbe PleatUM Cl 
Grie^i. 170; as to the Stoical Fat^ I 
401 ; — to ahewlho prevalence ofMoDa>l 
theiaro among the more intelligent otM 
antiquity, ii. 83 ; aa to Cato and tba f 
Stoics, 303. 

Lucreliua, quoted aa to tbe Utilities d^ 
Society, 1. 138 ;~bs to tbe Felicity offl 
the gods, ii. 32 ; certain objeotiona ts ■ 
Adaptation and Design, quoted, 65; V 
quoted to prove the Atheistic MOpe f 
of the Epicurean doctrine, 84, (bU;) 
to prove the purport of tbe E^corean 
argument ofninal our Origmal In- 
telligeuce, or a God, 109. 



MxoKBIJETE, (Mr. Henry,) quoted aa tofl 
Moral Feeling, i. 306 ; na to the HoralV 
Judgment of men, 326. 1 

Mackintosh, (Sir Junes,) quoted u to * 
the Hindoo Pantheism, i. 358 ; m ta 
the only qneation in the Problem of 
Liberty and NecesaitT, 383, 383. 

MaclHunii, (Prof. Colin.) quoted on 
Bpinoziem, i. 357 ; On ibc principle of 
the Sufficient Season , 373 ;— adduced 
aa to the Adaptationa of the nniverae, 
ii. 74 ; quoted aa to Final Caniw, 
105; Oslo theinadet]nacy of our pro- 
sent eiiatence to sntia^ our Dedre of 
Knowledge, 193-194. 

Hagec. (Archbishop,] qnoted bia rata- 
tatioQ of Belsbam, i. 387, 388. 

Magi, (Pendan,) tbeir opinion quoted ^ 
upon Ihe nniveraal Sympathy of nr 
tUTB, ii. 73. 

Maintenon, (Madame de,) qaot«d ft 
Koiicbefoucauld, i, !57. 

Malebmncbe, his doctrine of CauMtion, 
mora faraurable lo tbeiam than tb* 
Common, ii. 36; orroruf hia doctrine, 
ft. 

Malevolent AfiecUona, ie< AffectionB. . 

Mandeville, (Dr.,) ua a Licenlj 
theorist iu Morals, i. 256, 263-374;V 
bia history and works, 283, 364 ; QiAM 
all Moral Bcntimenla are tbe resnlt oT^ 
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EdncAtion, 264 ; holds that Vanity in 
<»ne of the strongest princinlos of our 
nature, 264. sea,; avails hiniNolf of 
the ambiguity of lantni^igo, 2r)8, mi/.; 
OB hia maxim " that private vices are 
public bcnefitH," 270 ; his inconsist- 
encies, 270, aetf. ; his Moral theory a 
mere satire upon human nature, 272, 
9eq. ; opjfcmea to Rochefoucauld, 272. 

If anichieisn, as one of three theories to 
account for the Origin of Evil, i. 62 ; 
ii. 129, 130 ; — inconsistent with the 
Unity of Design apparent in the uni- 
verse, and declared "unsuitable to 
the phaenomena,** even by IIuuc, 
ii. 130. 

Marmontel, auoted as to the Maternal 
Affection, i. 173. 

Marsden, quot4;d as to manifi'stations 
of Design in the univcrne, ii. 75, 76 ; 
as to the Proportion of the Sexes at 
birth in Sumatra, 381. 

Ifartial, his epigram of Arria and Paetus, 
qaoted, i. 407. 

Mason, quoted as to Dniidical belief in 
a Futare State, ii. 210. 

Materialism : doctrine of, i. 50; favoured 
by the language of the Newtonians, 
60 ; ii. 371 ; history' and conditions of 
the theory as one of the six hypo- 
theses to account for tlio Activity of 
Matter, 50 ; ii. 369 373 ; not false 
only, but abjnrd, 70; ii. 163 ; theory 
of, by Priestley, 353, 354; ii. 174; 
this Materialism may originate a 
Free-Agent, 354 ; — what confers on 
Materialism its plausibility, ii. 164, 
165 ; the common modes of s))eaking 
of mankind in this respect considered, 
170 ; materialists subtilize the think 
ing principle, and thus afford an 
argument against theniselves, t7>. ; 
examined and well refuted by Clarke, 
371. 

Matter, six hypotheses to account for its 
Activity, i. 5<), 51 ; ii. (Note A) 369- 
879; — first hypothesis, Matcrinlism, 
involving, 1* a Vacuum, 2* Atoms, 
3*- the Grn\'itv of Atonjs, ii. 369-373; 
second hy|»otlio8is, Hyl«>zi>iBn), Ac- 
tive powers naturally 1k.*kiowim1 on 
Matter at its first formation, i. Matter 
inspirited.) 373 ; third hypothesis. 
Occasionalism, Matter actuated by 
General Laws imposed by the Deity, 
873, 374; fourth bypoth'esis, Plastic 
Medium, Matter moved by nn unin- 
telligent nature, 374; fifth hyp(»- 
esis. Animism, Matter, its motion 

VOL. VIL 



uroduced and continue<1 by Mind, 
( Intelligences, connected with the 
particles of Matter,) 374-378 ; history 
of this opinion acconling to Mau- 
pertuis, 374, aeq.; sixth nypothesis. 
Automatism, the universe a Divine 
machine, formed and set in motion by 
the Deity, 378, 379; all these less 
likely than the opinion of tbe cease- 
less acency of one supreme mind, i. 
50 ; ii. 30 ; is incapable of acting ex- 
cept so far as it is acted upon, 354. 

Maupertuia, adduced as hostile to the 
speculation of Final Causes in our phi- 
l(»sophical inquiries, ii. 94 ; quoted as 
to Repentance or Remorse being 
more allied to pleasure than to pain, 
135 ; holds the Preponderance of 
misery over happiness, 142, 143 ; this 
opinion controverted, 143 ; quoted as 
to the univ(*rse of Matter being ani- 
mated by Intelligence, 374 378. 

Maximus, (Tyrius,) quoted as to the 
Common Consent ot mankind for the 
existence of God, ii. 86. 

Mccft-nns, his prayer quoted, ii. 181, 
182. 

Meiners, adduced in regard to the 
aittliorHhip of the treatise De Mundo, 
ii. 34. 

Melanchthon, his avowal quoted, that 
the Natural Revelation by " Common 
Sense and the Judgment of Nature," 
is not less imperative than the posi- 
tive, that of Scripture, i. 1 12. 

Melmoth, ^William,} quoted as to a 
dunce bemg the severest, and a man 
of genius the most indulgent, critic, 
ii. 253. 

Mendelsohn, (Moses,) adduced in refer, 
ence to Hume's scepticism about 
Cause and EfTect, ii. 108, 109. 

Merit and Demerit, distinction of, a 
Moral pi»rcept ion, which determines a 
Moral emotion, i. 24, 32, 313-317. 

]Milton, quoted a.** to the Pleasure of I?c- 
pose, 1. 130 ; adduced as to the love 
of Fame, 150; quoted as to smiles 
flowing from reason, 336 ; aa to the 
Free- .\;rcnoy of Man, and the Fore- 
knowledge of God, 401 : — as to the 
Natural IVlief in the existence of a 
Go<l, ii. 6 ; in favour of the pupnosi- 
tion that the future may not be wholly 
different in kind, from the present 
life, 203 ; in regard to our Sympathy 
with Vernal Nature, 315. 

Mind, (Philosophy of the Human,; 
touching the reKcarch of Final Causes 
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in, ii. 101, sej.; we Daturally conceive 
Mind as moving, Body as moved, 
the one as naturally Active, the other 
as naturally Passive, 168. 

Misanthropy, may be connected with 
benevolence, i. 337, 338; ii. 309, 
aeq.; afforded to Moli^re and Mar- 
montel, a fine subject, 338. 

Misery and Happiness, Proportion of, in 
the world, ii. 126, 142-166. 

Mitford, (Mr.,) on Assassination in the 
early ages of Greece, i. 244. 

Moli^re, nis Miianthrope adduced, i. 
338 ; ii. 309 ;— quoted as to the 
Preponderance of Moral Qood, ii. 
147. 

Monboddo, (James Burnet, Lord,) at- 
tempted to revive the ancient theory 
of Mind in explanation of the appar- 
ent Activity of Matter, ii. 374 ; op- 
poses Newton, 377. 

Moncreiff, (Rev. Sir Henry,) quoted as to 
Jonathan Edwards, i. 393 ; his state- 
ments combated, ih. 

Monotheism or Polytheism, which his- 
toricallv prior, ii. 78-83 ; the former 
nrior, held by Ferguson, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Sir William Jones, 78, 
79 ; the latter prior, held by Hume, 
79 ; in Antiquity, Polytheism preva- 
lent among tne multitude, ib.; Mono- 
theism prevalent among the learned ; 
examples, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Virgil, Servius, Horace, Lucan, 80, 
seq. 

Montaigne, his complaints of his me- 
mory, prove only that he paid little 
attention to things external, i. 118, 
119; referred to as arguing like Locke 
against Innate Moral principles, 236 ; 
quoted in regard to Posthumous Re- 
putation, 406; — in regard to the effect 
of Custom upon Happiness, ii. 336, 
337 ; that we ought not to bo the 
slaves of Habit, even though good, 
336. 

Montesquieu, adduced as to Rochefou- 
cauld, i. 258 ; quoted in praise of the 
Stoics, ii. 303 ; referred to as to the 
connexion of Politics and Ethics, 
366. 

Moral and Active Powers distinguished 
from our Intellectual, i. 117, 118. 

Moral Attributes of the Deity, see At- 
tributes. 

Moral Beauty nnd Deformity, corre- 
sponding to Right and Wrong, i. 31, 
32, 302-313, 339. 

Moral Distinctions, Immutability of, 



called in question, and by whom, 
i. 31. 

Moral Fjiculty : on, in general, i. 20-36, 
219-274; an original principle, 20, 
#€'/., 219, aeq.j 233, 8eq.; not resolv- 
able into a regard for our happiness, 
20, «e^., 219, seq., 223; corresponds 
with the JTonestum of the Romans, 
with the K«Xo of the Greeks, with 
the ReusonahU of modern philoso- 
phers, 21, 220, seq.; called otherwise 
the Sense of Duty, 20, 21, seq.; not 
the result of Education or Associa- 
tion, 22, 264, aeq*; as it is the appre- 
hension of Right and Wrong, it 
differs from a regard to our own Hap- 
piness, 222 ; how connected with our 
pleasure from fictitious representa- 
tions, 222, aeq. ; connexion of Virtue 
and Happiness, 223, aeq.; this not 
limited to individuals, but extends^ to 
nations, 224, aeq.; inconsistent with 
the Selfish theory of Morals, 227, aeq.; 
Paley refuted, 228-232 ; objection to 
the originality of the Moral Faculty 
drawn from the diversity of opinion 
in regard to the Morality of particular 
actions, considered, 233, aeq. ; power 
of Education in regard to our Moral 
judgments, 234; power of Fashion in 
the same respect, 234, aeq.; our 
Moral judgments in general not fac- 
titious, 235, aeq. ; three circumstances 
particularly to be attended to in the 
explanation of the Moral anomalies of 
human judgment, to wit, !• the di- 
versity of physical conditions ; 2** the 
diversity of speculative opinions ; 
3®- the different moral import of the 
same action under different circum- 
stances of external behaviour, 237- 
251 ; Moral sentiments the mere re- 
sult of E^iucation controverted, 264, 
aeq. 

Moral Government of the Deity, aee 
Government. 

Moral Obligation, on what is it founded, 
i. 34, aeq., 818-326. 

Moral Perceptions and Emotions, i. 24, 
aeq., 275-317. 

Moral Sense : according to Hntcheson, i. 
26, 290, aeq., 293, aeq.; according to 
Hume, 291, 292; sceptical conclu- 
sions from, 27, aeq.; the term Sense 
may be defended, 28, 295, 297 ;— ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, of recent 
origin, ii. 246, aeq.; equivalent to 
Conscience, but not so good a tenn, 
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Moral lUte of mind, involves, !*• the 
perception of an action as Right or 
Wrong ; 2** an emotion of Pleasure or 
of Pain varying in intensity according 
to the acnteness of our moral sensi- 
bilitj ; S*' a perception of the Merit 
or Demerit ot the agent, i. 280. 

More, (Dr. Henry,) has an argument for 
the existence of Goil a nriori, sub- 
■tantially the same with t iiat of New- 
ton and Clarke, ii. 8; resolved all 
Virtue into Benevolence, 228. 

Moechus, original author of the theory 
of Materialism, ii. 369. 

Mofles, quoted touching Usury, i. 240, 
241. 

Motion ; what moves is naturally be- 
lieved animated, i. 200, «e//.; ii. 
370. 

Motive, an ambiguous term : on the 
meaning! of, i. 349 ; should be said 
to influence the Aneitt not the WiU, 
349, 853 ; strength of Motives, am- 
biguity of the expression, 351 ; Mo- 
tives necessarily uetermine the Will, 
ambiguity of the expression, ib. ; 
Motive and Action not the same as 
Cause and Effect, 352, $ef^., 370; 
every action is performed with some 
view or Motive, 355, aeq.^ 370 ; the 
merit of every action depon<lH upon 
its Motive, 356 ; hoto do Motives de- 
termine the Will, the groat ques- 
tion ? tb. ; stated according to the Ne- 
cessitarians, 356, Beq.; if thin were 
true, every act and event would be 
necessary, Man and God equally 
without Libortv, and an absolute 
Spinozism established, 357. 

Afundo, Vff on the authorship of the 
treatise, ii. 34, (Note B,) 379, 880. 

Muschenbroek, n<lduced as to Adapta- 
tion and Design, ii. 65. 



Narratna, H^-mn to, quoted, ii. 34. 

Nature : " Nature never acts in vain ;" 
" always acts by the simplest and the 
best means;'* — these principles ad- 
mitted by Hume, ii. 50 ; our expecta- 
tion of the Constancy of its operations, 
an Instinctive belief, 116; same held 
by Prevost and L'HuilHer, 116, 117 ; 
by Hume, 118 ; but this jfounded on 
Experience bv Price, ib. 

Necessity, Moral, rjeeFree-Agoncy); ac- 
cording to Butler the very basis of 
infidelity, i. 43 ; acronling to Cud- 
worth, the proper root of scepticism. 



ib. ; according to Bolingbroke, cannot 
he affirmed without lying, or belying 
consciousness, 340; problem of, and 
of Free-Aeency, 42, 343-402 ; aa 
maintained by Collins, 348, 350, 368, 
373, seq., 390, 397; by Priestley, 
348, 350, 353, ae^., 360, 375, 379, 
386; by Hobbes, 849, 350, 359-365; 
by Edwards, 350, 360, 368, 375,^7., 
392, 397 ; by Hartley, 350, 375, 385 ; 
by Spinoza, 357 ; bv the Hindoos, 
358 ; by Voltaire, 358, 359 ; by Leilv 
nitz, 360, 365 372 ; by 'SGravesande, 
360 ; by Bonnet, 360, 377 ; by Bel- 
sham, 363, 364, 379, 386, 387, 897 ; 
by Hume, 368 ; by Grimm, 378 ; by 
Diderot, ib.; by Karnes, 380; by 
Galiani, 380, 381 ; by Laplace, 387 ; 
common argument for, 355-359 ; runs 
into absolute Spinozism, 357, 392, 
393 ; how connected with pict}', 858 ; 
Liberty from Necessity, the same as 
Moral Liberty, and the only sense in 
which Liberty should be used in the 
problem regarding Frce-^^nll, 362,364; 
the distinction between Physical and 
Moral Necessity frivolous, 365 ; only 
one kind of Necessity poKniblo, 365, 
37*.) ; hcheme of, supposes Conscious- 
ncMS to be fallacious, 379, 380 ; such 
deceit, however, maintained, among 
others, by Karnes, 380 ; this doceitfiil 
sense of liberty excited general opposi- 
tion, 381 ; was ultimately abandoned 
by Karnes, 382 ; even Bolin^broke ad- 
mits that Consciousness is m opposi- 
tion to P^atalism, 382 ; scheme of 
Necessity niaintained by its advocates 
to abate all resentment against men, 
380 ; resemblance between late French 
Necessitarian creed and the opinions 
of Hartley and Belsham, 380; contrast 
of Ancient and Modem Necessita- 
rians, 384, 385 ; inconsistent with 
the doctrine of a future Retribution, 
abolishes Moral Evil on the part of 
man, and subverts the Moral attri- 
butes of God, 389 ; on absurdity of, 
390 ; tends to Atheism, 392 ; indivi- 
dual examples of its evil influence on 
moral practice, 396. 

Neckcr, quoted in regard to Usury, i. 

242 ; in regard to Free-Agency, 393 ; 

— as to an assertion of Atheism not 

being tantamount to a negation of a 

^ Future State, ii. 213, 214. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac,) suggested the proof 
a priori of the oeing of God, i. 45, 
46, ii. 8 ; — reprehended for his using 



iDflifrerentlr the termi Pbriicul niid 
Efficient Caases, ii. 38 ; adduced u to 
tbe prioritf of Mouathcliiii ta Poly- 
theiBia, 79 ; quoted u la Final 
Ciiuea, 105; ndduca] for liis dislike 
of oonlro»BrBj, 'J62 ; Ninrtonimi pbi- 
loBophj, languagn of (bot bingunj^u 
ainne} IttTourable ta MuleriuUiii, 
371. 

Nieluhr, (the Ttitber,) qnoled ss to tbe 
Propartimi of the Sens at birtb in 
thaEMi, ii. 381, am. 

Nominnlista, made the MoraJitj of nc- 



tbe leit on which Tlia F%!hiopha ef ' 
th« Active and Mirral Fowen of JUtin 
GODSlitutes H comment, 1 16. 
Ovirl, nlloMri lutoUigeace to the Blare, 



Knstali^, of the Lspliuden and Sw]«b, 
1.184. 

Novocislro, fAiidreas de.) hiatoricnily 
iiienlioned by Cudirorlh an one of tbe 
Noaiinaltala nho founded Morality <Ri 
the posiCiTG Precept of (jod, i. 286. 



OcQiuoKiLiBM, nr of Occusionnl Chiimi, 
third of the BIX hypolhoses to ae 
CDiiDt for ibo Activity of Mallar, i. 
BO; ii. 373,374, 

Ooaiipnney, ta couatituling Property, ii. 
361, tfi. 

Ookham, (William,) noticed by Cud- 
irorth as one of the NominsIiEtB vlio 
rounded Morality on tbe Divina Pre- 
cept, i. S86. 

OJennomicid, &o., )« EcDnoniicai, 

Offiavm, what its Btoical meaaing, i 

•no. 

OpinioDR, infliienee of, on Happinoas, i, 
100 ; ii. 328-333. 

OptimiBni, ob one of three theories to 
accDont for the Origin of Ern, i. 62. 
•ei/. ; ii. 130 133, atq.; the Optimiita 
are divided into tboBe irho ndiait and 
those who deny tbe Freedoni of hu- 
QinD acliona, QS ; ii. 131 ;— these 
rtiuiBea to be careflilly disliaguished, 
ii. 131, <w. 

Origen, did he alleir the Bturs a Saul ? 
ii. 376. 



Ought, according to Hutchomn, a coo- 

fnsed worH, i, 331 ; ii. 247. 
Outlines of ihrai Philot^hy, the 



P^KTUB and Arria, see Plinv, Mnriiat. 

Pain, Me Emotions. 

Psley, distinguiiilies Prudence teem 
Doty, i. 221 ; yet one of the Sellbh 
Mornlisla. 228; his Teasoniiig to this 
effect refuted, 223, teq./ the h>OM- 
ness and snpbiBtry of hia rensonings 
in n-pird to tbe ITora] Facility 
evinced. 230-232 ; coincidea with the 
Noniinoliuls in foonding Ucralilv 
upon the eiprcas Precept of Goo, 
2SB, Ift aUo 31 ; quoted on this hut 
tulijoct, aa Burreiidering the Moral 
Altributea of God, 300 ; a Buperfioial 
Moralist, SOI ;— quoted in regard to 
Adaptation and Deaign, ii. 83, 64 : tu 
to the benevolence of Ood abown 
most monifeatly in tbe ploMurei of 
children, 155, 156; his tTtJIitAritn 
Bchcms of Morala r^ected. 233, 237 ; 
quoted oa to tbe influence of Uabtt 
upon Happinesa, 335, 336; M to the 
jileaaures of repOBc — of old age, S4I, 
342. 

PanntiuB, oil the distinction of the Ho- 
jtatnm and UtUt, i. 220. 

Pantheism ; arbitrorj connexion of [ustj 
and Pontbeiam, i. 358. 



B.) 379, 380. 

Pascal, quoted as to Mac'i greatncs* 
and vcakneea, i. 359 ; in rcnird to 
the IncompTchenaibility of God, ii. 7. 

Paaaion, bow tbia word is to be used, !• 
16, 17. 

FatHotiBm, AiTcclion of, i. 179.187 ; ex- 
citing cauacs of, 182, «Eq.; IlaliouiO, 
184, leq.; Inntinctive, 185, ttif. 

Peliaaon, adduced in eTcmplificalioii ol 
our natural love of Society, i. 141. 

Peripatetics, their nptnioo oa to the 
Sovereign Good, that it coaaisted in 
the Exercise of Virtue in a Proaper- 
ouaHfc, 1.96: ii. 304, 305. 

Peraiflage, in relation lo Morals, i. !G1, 
262. 

PeraiUB, quoted M to our actual and ont 
polentiul character, i. 121 ; aa to the 
regidated inSnence of applause, 
— aa to Final Causea, ii. 106 ; e 
unity of faith and morala, 209. 
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P^troniui, qnulcd in regard to Happi- 
uefw, ii. 200. 

Phariae«f, were ibey Fatalists, i. 391, 
392. 

^JUrrMi, nearly conyertible with Self> 
love, i. 213, sfq. 

Philo, did he allow the stars a Soul ? ii. 
876. 

Phiiowpky of the Active and Moral 
Jhwert of Alan^ this work to be con- 
siiiered as a comment on Part II. of 
The ()ii<Zin«*, &c., i. 116. 

PhocTlides, quoted as to the diversity of 
opinions in regard to the morality of 
particular actions, i. 249, 250. 

Pierre, (i3emardine do St.,) adduced ns 
to Adaptation and DeHign, ii. 70 ; 
quoted as to the belief in a Future 
State, 218. 

Pindar, anoteil in regard to the conso- 
latory hope of Immortality, ii. 184. 

Pinto, (Chevalier de,) quoted as to the 
notion of Property among the natives 
of South America, ii. 268, 269. 

Pity, Affection of, i 188-197 ; an Instinc- 
tive, not a Moral affection, 190, ieq.; 
Rational or Moral, 191, a^ii.; prover- 
bial connexion of, with Moral good- 
ness, 191 ; explanations of, by the 
philosophers wlio resolve everything 
into Self-love, 191, seq. ; phenomena 
manifeste<l in this aiTetrtion, 192. 

Plastic Medium, fourth of the Hix theories 
to account for the apparent Activity 
of Matter, i. 50 ; ii. 374. 

Plato, quoted as to Moral Obligation, i. 
35, 319 ; ailduccd historically by Cud- 
worth, for a certain theory of Mo- 
rality, 284; his statement of the 
doctrine of Protagoras, that " man is 
the measure of all things," 293 ; 
against a Moral Sense, 298; as to 
Reason in Morals, 322 ; — quoted for 
the opinion of Socrates in regard to 
Final Causes, ii. 104, 105 ; in regard 
to the doctrine of Pre-existcnce, in 
explanation of the Origin of Evil, 
126-128 ; as to Virtue being a Science, 
150; in reganl to the consolatory 
hope of Immortality, 184; adduced 
as to the religious b<)Idnc8s (resigna- 
tion) of Socrates, 224 ; quoted in re- 
gard to the high importance of Reli- 
mon, 224, 225; on the nature of 
Virtue, 352 ; referred to as to the 
connexion of Politics and Ethics, 365. 

Playfair, (Prof.,) adduced in regard to 
the friendship between Black and 
Hutton, i. 177 ; in reference to the 



principle of the Sufficient Reason, 
367 ; — differed from the Author in re- 
gard to the notion of Causality, ii. 
19, 20. 

Pleasure, Pleasf's, &c. ; those ambiguous 
expresHicns explained, i. 348 ; — Plea- 
sure the concomitant of Activity, ii. 
138, stif.^ 143. See Emotions. 

Pleasures, l^* of Activity and Repose ; 
2*' of Sense ; 3* of Imagination ; 4*- 
of the Understanding; 5** of the 
Heart, i. 102; ii. 339 350. 

Pliny, (the elder,) his " Flens animal, 
cfeteris imperaturnm," quoted, ii. 
137. 

Pliny, (the younger,) quoted as to the 
independence of V irtuo upon opinion, 
i. 154 ; in connexion with this his 
commemoration of the action of Arria 
and P«?tU8 quoted, 407. 

Plowden, quoted in defence of Usury, i. 
242. 

Plutarch, referred to in regard to Svila*s 
anticipation of Cicsar, i. 37, 153 ; 
ouoted as to a saying of Pythagoras 
(attributed also to Euictetus) in re- 
gard to the power ot Custom, 102 ; 
li. 334 ; as to the appreciation of real 
Virtue, 259 ; — to prove the prevalence 
of Monotheism among the learned of 
antiquity, ii. 81, 82 ; on the Universal 
(.-onsent of mankind to the existence 
of a Deity, 86 ; in regard to tlie 
theory of the Manicheeans, 129 ; as to 
the supremo important^ of Religion, 
225; as to the definition of Virtue, 
356. 

Political, class of Duties so called, i. 90 ; 
ii.282. 

Politics, their connexion with Ethics, ii. 
365,366. 

Polytheism or Monotheism, which his- 
torically prior, ii. 78-83 ; for details, 
$ee Monotheism. 

Pope, quoted as to the disinterested love 
of Society, i. 139 ; as to the nothing- 
ness of Fame, 148 ; quoted his cha- 
racter of the Duke of Wharton, in 
illustration of a systematic steadiness 
of apparently inconstant and incon- 
sistent conduct, 211 ; on a saying of 
Rochefoucauld, 258 ; as to the mean- 
ing of at will^ 348 ; — as to God and the 
Universe, ii. 33; these verses not 
Spinozistic, 34 ; quoted {Ur) as to 
Optimism, 132, 133 ; as to the Pre- 
ponderance of Moral Good, 147, 148 ; 
as to the impossibility of our reason- 
ing but from what we know, 200 ; 
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AS to Resignation to divine power, 
224. 

Potter, St. Paul's simile of, in illustra- 
tion of the scheme of Necessity, i. 
877 

Power, Necessary Connexion or EiR- 
ciency, $ee Causation; how do we 
acquire this notion? i. 47-49, 347; 
ii. 15, seq. 

Power, the Desire of, i. 8-10, 1561G0 ; 
how subsidiary to the Desire of Know- 
ledge, 9 ; how the foundation of our 
love of Property, 9, 158; of our lore 
of Liberty, 9, 159 ; and of the plea- 
sure of Virtue, 10, 159; how far 
identical with the pleasure of Acti- 
rity, 156; how first introduced into 
the mind, a puzzling question, ib. ; 
how this desire is gratified by the 
possession of wealth, eloquence, ad- 
dress, rank, &c., 157 ; so also, in 
part, our discoveries in science con- 
tribute to its gratification, 157, 158 ; 
hence Bacon's favourite maxim, 
" Knowledge is Power," 158 ; con- 
nexion of Avarice with this desire, 
ib. ; connected with the love of Be- 
tirement and Tranquillity, 159. 

Practical doctrines of Morality, i. 277 ; 
how is the Practice opposed to the 
Theory of Morals, ib. ; Practical 

frinciplcs by whom argued not to be 
nnate, 235* 236. 

Practice, schemes of Free-will and Ne- 
cessity, as influencing, i. 390-396. 

Predestination and Free-will seemingly 
conflictive, i. 344, 395, 402. 

Pre-existence, as one of the three 
theories to account for the Origin of 
Evil, i. 62 ; ii. 126-129 ;— its history 
as ^iven by Plato, ii. 126-128. 

Prescience, Divine, on the argument for 
the scheme of Necessity drawn from, 
i. 396-402 ; a refutation held by the 
Author to be beyond the reach of onr 
faculties, 396 ; but by other philoso- 
phers, as Clarke, Reid, &c., on this 
ground the reasonings for Necessity 
have been combated, ih. ; this reason- 
ing, in Ro far as it is logical, would 
make the Deity a Necessary agent, 
397 ; some philosophers have, how- 
ever, supposed that Free or contingent 
actions niav not be foreseen, even by 
God, 401. ' 

Press, liberty of, salutary restrictions 
on, ii. 279. 

Prcvost, (andL'Huillicr,) quoted against 
Condorcet in regard to the doctrine 



of Probabilities, ii. 116-118; resolve 
our expectation of the Constancy of 
nature into a Natural belief or In- 
stinct, 116, 117. 

Price, (Dr. Richard,) his doctrine in rc- 
crard to the nature and origin of 
Moral distinctions, i. 27-29 ; like 
Cudworth, founds them in the Intel- 
lect or Reason, 28, 294; advances, 
the Author holds, in too unqualified 
a form, the axiom " every change re- 
quires a cause," 352 ; — unfortunate in 
his attempt to improve Clarke's a 
priori argument, ii. 8, 10 ; this modi- 
fication not even new, 9 ; admits that 
we do not perceive Causation, but 
holds that Causality is a Native prin- 
ciple of mind, 19 ; quoted as conform- 
able with Condorcet's principle in his 
doctrine of Probabilities, 118; as to 
the Criterion of Virtuous actions, 
360 ; as to the Pn>portion of the Sexes 
bom, 381. 

Pride, as an influential principle, accord- 
ing to Mandeville, is properly Vanity, 
i. 268. 

Priestley, (Dr. Joseph,) one of the Self- 
ish Moralists, i. 228; loose meaning 
of the terms. Desire, Wish, Volition, 
&c., 348 ; surrendered the doctrine of 
Free-will with reluctance, 350 ; his 
theoiy of Materialism, 353, 354; ii. 
174; Priestley and his followers dif- 
fer in the spirit of their scheme of 
Necessity' from Collins and Edwards, 
373, seq.; adduced as to the influence 
of Speculation upon practice, 395 ; — 
quoted as to Final Causes, ii. 101 ; 
adduced as to the common apprehen- 
sion of mankind in regard to Mate- 
rialism, 170. 

Printing, art of, may have been %m^- 
gested by a passage of Cicero, li. 
45. 

Probabilities, on the Calculus of, in re- 
ference to the argument for the exist- 
ence of God, from Final Causes, ii. 
108-119; under the doctrine of, are 
commonly confounded two very dif- 
ferent things: 1*- the Mathematical 
theory of Chances ; 2** the Inductive 
anticipation of future events deduced 
from observations on the past course 
of nature, 115, scq. 

Propensities, (Implanted,) see Instinc- 
tive Principles of Action ; comprise 
Appetites, Desires, AfToctions, i. 4. 

Property, right of, ii. 260-273 ; as con- 
stituted by Occupancy, 261, seq.; has 
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iU origin fr(>m two distinct bonrces, 
271, ifq.: we must distinguiBh the 
rigbt of Pnipcrty as recognised bv tbe 
law of nature, and as created by 
municipal institutionH, 272, 273. 

Frotagoraa, that everything is relative 
to tiie percipient, and that l^ight or 
Wrong depend on us, in so far con- 
formable with Hnnie, i. 293. 

Prudence, distinguished from Duty, i. 
221. 

PselluB, (Michael,) quoted as to tbe Per- 
sian Magi, ii. 73. 

Pufendorff, adduce<l on the Occupancy 
as originating the right of Property, 
ii. 262. 

Pythagoras, on tbe influence of Custom, 
1.202. 

Pythagoreans: Pythagorean (or Pscudo- 
Pytnagorean) definitions of Virtue, 
L 105, 322 ; ii. 353, 354 ; their Frag- 
ments all spurious, 105, 322 ; ii. 304, 
353; one of these Fragments is 
against the originality of Moral dis- 
tmctions, 236; their doctrine as to 
Reason in Morals, 322 ; — their notions 
of the Sovereign (lood, ii. 30-1. 



Quakers, instancc«l for the good effects 
of their education in subduing pas-sion 
by a restraint of its manifestations, ii. 
313. 

Quesnai, ouoted as to Final Causes in 
Political Economy, ii. 106, 107. 

Questions which every reflective being 
asks of himself, ii. 4, 5. 

Quintilian, quoted as to the power of 
Custom upon Happiness, i. 102 ; ii. 
337 ; — as to the uu vantage of striving 
after what we mav not reulizc, ii. 299. 



Kamhay, (rhevalicr.) his epitome of 
Plato quoted in regard to the doctrine 
<»f Pre-existence and the Origin of 
Evil, ii. 126-128; also for Plutarch's 
account of Manicha'iHm as a second 
theory for the Origin of Kvil, 129. 

Rational and (ioverning princijjles of 
action, two, to wit, Selt-love and the 
Moral Faculty, i. 17 30, 207-402; these 
moral principles distinguiNlied from 
the merely active princinles, 207 ; 
man alone possesseil of tne former, 
207, 208 ; ho alone is pelf-govcrning, 
but this Kelf-govcrnment can bo de- 
gradetl to a subservience in the lower 
tendencies, 208 ; exception in the case 



ofVanitv, 209; was Alcibiades onlv 
vain ? to. ; another respect in which 
the rational nature diOers from the 
animal is, that it is able to form a 
notion of Happiness, or what is good 
for it, upon Uie wfioir, and to follow 
this out svHtematically, 212. 

Ray, quoted as to Design in nature, ii. 
«5.3, 54 ; adduced to tiie same purport, 
67. 

Raynal, (Abbe,) holds that savages 
believe whatever they see in motion, 
without being able to account for it, 
to be actuated bv a soul, ii. 370. 

lieason, (Intellect,) as the source of our 
Moral perceptions, according to Cud- 
worth, i. 25, 296, teq.; the terra 
ambiguous and requires limitation, 
29, 30 ; may be the source of Simple 
Ideas, as of IdeiUUy^ Causation^ 
E'lualUy^ therefore of Right and 
Wrong, 30 ; use of, in the practice of 
Morality, 107, 296; ii. 361-366. 

l^^ason, (the Suflicient,) iee Sufficient 
Iveason. 

Rectitude, distinction of, as Absolute 
and Relative, as Material and Formal, 
ii. 358, «e//. 

Reid : ([uoted as to the Benevolent and 
Malevolent Affections, i. 16 ; referred 
to as noticing that the controversy in 
regard to Free-will and Necessity has 
been industriously darkened by all 
the powers of sophistry, 43 ; quoted 
as to the incomprehensibility of the 
theological argument a priorif 46 ; ii. 
8 ; holds that the argument for a 
Ciod from Final Causes constitutes a 
certain kind of syllogism, 52 ; calls 
the principle of Veracity the principle 
of Credulity, 88 ; ii. 280 ; his distri- 
bution of the Active Powers, 126: 
how his works are referred to and 
quote<l, 160; his do<;trino in regaixl 
to Emulatiim or the dcHito of su- 
periority controverted, 160, 161 ; dis- 
tinguisheH, however, Eniuiati<m from 
Envy, 161 ; quoted as to the Aflfec- 
tion of Kindred, 17.*J; erroneously 
comprises Emulation in the Malevc- 
lent AffectiiniH, 197, 202 ; coincides 
with the Author in holding a momen- 
tary belief that the object of Instinc- 
tive Resentment is alive, 200, 201 ; 
quoted as to the pleasure arising from 
our Benev<»lent A flections, 205 ; as 
to the signiflcation of Honour, 221 ; 
as to the conne.\i(»n of Virtue and 
Hnppincss, 224 ; as to the perception 
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of Ri^ht and Wrong, 288 ; as to the 
meaning of Volition, 345, 346 ; de- 
nies (the author thinks erroneously) 
that every action is perfom)ed from 
some Motive, 355, 35G; — holds the 
principle of Causulity to he Original 
or native, ii. 18 ; to bo a Necessary 
tnith, that is, which we cannot but 
think, 22 ; shews that Experience 
cannot be the source of Necessary 
truths, that is, truths which cannot 
but be, 22, 23, 46 ; criticism of his 
expression, " chain of natural causes," 
25 ; on the Peripatetic distribution 
of Causes into four Kinds, 42 ; is he 
right in supposing that this distinc- 
tion is arbitrarv ? 42, 43 ; holds that 
our belief in Testimony is a Natural 
propension, 280; quoted on the na- 
ture of Virtue, 353, 354 ; as to the 
Criterion of Virtuous actions, 360, 
361. 
Religion, not the sole foundation of 

Morality, ii. 220. 
Religion, Natural, a Preliminary inquiry 
into the principles of, determined, i, 
45-76 ; ii. 4-218. 
Remorse, a fallacious feeling, according 
to Bclsham, Karnes, &c., i. 379, 380, 
400 ; — as furnishing an argument for 
Immortality, ii. 185, 186. 
Rcnnel, (Rev. Dr.,) his eulogy of Aris- 

totle*s EihieSf quoted, ii. 356. 
Resentment, the radical Malevolent 
Affection, i. 15, 197, *c</.; Instinctive 
or Deliberate, 15, 198, seq. ; ii. 307, 
aeq.; on, in general, 197-206; in 
Instinctive Resentment, is there a 
momentary belief that the object is 
alive ? 200, seq. ; see ii. 370 ; Deliberate 
Resentment, (Nemesis,) its nature, 
202, seq. 
Retz, (Cardinal de.) adduced as to 

Rochefoucauld, i. 257. 
Reynolds, (Sir Joshua,) referred to in 
regard to the principles Co-operating 
with our Moral powers, i. 36 ; in re- 
gard to the meaning of different 
corporeal gestures, 248. 
Richelieu, adduced for his envy of 

Comeille, ii. 248. 
Ridiculous, sense of the, as Co-operating 
with our Moral Powers, i. 39, seq.f 
334-336 ; peculiar to man, 40 ; its 
importance in education, ib. 
Hhht and Wrong in conduct, discrimi- 
nated by the Moral Faculty, i. 21, 
srq., 280-301 ; ii. 245 ; a Moral per- 
ceptM>n, 24 ; see Moral Farultv, the 



respectively agreeable and diKugrce- 
able emotions they detenuine, that is, 
the emotions of Moral Beauty and 
Deformity, 31, 32, 301-313; am- 
biguous terms, 106 ; ii. 357, seq. ; 
right and wro7ig, mtglit and ouylU not, 
express Simple Ideas, 331, seq.; iL 
245, se-}. ; — what is Right is perspicu- 
ous ; the Useful is obscure, ii. 232. 

Righta, division of, in the Roman Law, 
11. 259. 

Robertson, (Principal,) quoted as to the 
Desire of Vengeance in savages, i. 
15, 16; as to the love of intoxicating 
excitation in savages, 128 ; as to In- 
stinctive Resentment, 199 ; in repird 
to the opinions of the Scots touching 
Assassination, some three centuries 
ago, 244, 245 ; as to reli^ous Fatal- 
ism, 399 ; — as to Adaptation and De- 
sign, ii. 66 ; as to the Universal 
Belief in a Future Stato, 211 ; as to 
th6 notion of Property among the 
American savages, 267, 268. 

Rochefoucauld, (Due de,) auoted as to 
Hypocrisy, i. 23 : as to the influence 
of tlie Affections, 120; as to Friend- 
ship, 178, 179; as a Licentioua 
theorist in Morals, 256; his private 
character opposed to his theoretical 
opinions ; 256, 257 ; tendency of hn 
Maxims^ 258-263 ; their influence 
upon the style of French composition, 

261. 

Roman, see Ancient, &c. 

Roman Law, inconveniences resulting 
from its too exclusive study, ii. 258, 
259. 

Romilly, (Sir Samuel,) lauded and ad- 
duced against Paley'a Moral theory, 
ii. 239. 

Royer-CoUard, (M.) noticed, i. 115. 



Sjidducees, were they Libertarians? i. 
391. 

Sallust, his character of Catiline indi- 
cates the insanity of its subject, i. 
211 ; — quoted as making God tne Re- 
tributor of virtue and vice, ii. 221. 

Sauvngcs, adduced as to Nostalgia^ i. 
184. 

Sceptics, the Ancient, opposed to the 
Modern, ii. 43 ; to Hume in particular, 
49. 

Scepticism, philosophcrn less exposed to, 
in proportion, as their views are less 
partial, and Metaphysical speculators 
safer from, than mere Physical ob- 
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•ervciti. ii. 214 : icepticAl ohiloeophera 
in geiiend fviraJ»xical unu tophistical, 
2 15 : CTil influoDctf of on oar owrf Hap- 
piness, as a des(>oniiing imagination, 

Scutlantl: certain Scottish Divines hare 
disparagc<l tbe en'Ienoes of Natural 
Keli>non, i. 112: moral judgment of 
the Scots touching Aft^assination sr»n)e 
three centuries ag», 244 ; Confession 
of the Scottish C hunh explicitly in 
fiiTour of FreeAgencT, 4U2 ; many 
Scottish DiTines ignorant of this, sup- 
posing the Calvinistic doctrine of tbe 
Abaohite Decrees to l« of itself an 
assertion of Fatalism, ib. 
Secondary Desires, $et Desires. 
Self-love, or Desire of Happiness, on, i. 
17-20; a Rational principle, 17 ; dis- 
tinguished from SeHishness, 19, 20, 
214-218; duty of, 92, 207-218; ii. 
284-286. 
Selfish theory of Morals refuted, i. 227, 
9eq.; among the Selfish Moralists 
are Ijaw, Hartley, Priestley, Paley, 
Abraham Tucker. 228 ; — such also 
beside Paley, are Hume nnd Godwin, 
ii. 237, 238. 
Selfishness, distinguished from Self-love, 

i. 19, 20, 214-218. 
Seneca, quote<] as to the Desire of So- 
ciety, I. 6 ; as to our Duties to the 
Deity, 45 ; as to nature placing cverv- 
thing important to us within our reach, 
46 ; as to the powers of resistance 
conceded to men againut pliysical 
evils, 66 ; as to knowledge being only 
agreeable if communicated, 134; as 
to the contrast of Reason and Im- 
pulse, 208; as to the influence of 
authority and fashion on our moral 
judgments from the case of Cato, 
235; as exhibiting in Cato nn in- 
stance of the Moral!}' Sublime, 303 ;^ 
on the fourfold distinction of Causes 
by Aristotle, ii. 42 ; to prove the pre- 
valence of Monotheism among Roman 
thinkers, 81 ; on tbo weight of the 
Common Consent of mankind in re- 
gard to the existence of a Deity, 85, 
86 ; on the efiect of Custom in ren- 
dering objects naturally disagreeuble, 
pleasing, 153 ; referred to as arguing 
for a Future Life from the analogy of 
the birth of tbe Fcctus, 178 ; as show- 
ing that our present life is inadequate 
to our faculties and capacities, 191 ; 
adduced as to Epicurus, 289, {his;) 
in favour of aiming at what is moro 



loftv thin we mav le able^o atx\>iu- 
plisli, 291K 
Sense ; if we call the facu!ty of Simp'e 
Notions a Sense, we »h<ill h.«ve manv 
Senses U'sid<'s the Moral S«nse, ii. 
246 ; pleasures of. 345. 346. 
Si'nsibility. dependence of on Imagioa- 

tion, ii.'322, s^y, 
Servius, notices tnat Virgil is not verv 
consistent in his dtvtrine o( Fate, i. 
401; — quoted in priH>f of the pre* 
ralonce of Mon«>tbeii(m among the 
thinkers of aniiquity, ii. 83. 
Sexes. I*roportion of, at Birth, ii. (Note 

C.) 380-382. 
'SGravesande. we Gravesande. 
ShaAehbury, referred to as to the Desire 
of Stxriety, i. 139: as to Patriotism, 
180; quoted as to the Cinuporalive 
happiness of a man Systematically 
lad, 209, 210: airainst'the di^trine 
of Morality held by Hobbes and 
Locke, 252-254 : i>raises Ii4vke*« 
E*May^ 255 ; opposes the Moral Theory 
of Hoblies, 281, 282 ; qnotetl as op- 
posing tluwe who found Morality 
ufwn the Divine IVecept alone, 2l>9 ; 
rt'ferred to as to Moral Reauty and 
I>eformity, 304, wq, ; quoted as to our 
Moral judgments, 324 ; his fiction of 
a demon , genius, or angel, the supreme 
judge of our Moral actions, 332 ; 
— (|uoted as to the difli'erent degn^es of 
belief in the truths of Natural Re- 
ligion, ii. 123, 124 ; in refen^nce to 
the Benevolence of G<k1, 125; in ro- 
gani to the blessings of (Sood-llumour, 
316; as to the noi*essity of virtuous 
actions being performed fivm a right 
Motive, 360. 
Shakspoare, quoted touching Usury, i. 
240; — in illustration of a hoiwlest 
Misanthropy, ii. 315; in illustration 
of tlio ambiguity in the terms Virtue 
and Vice, Itight and Wnmg, 358. 
ShariH), ^l)r. Gregi>ry,) the authority 
for an ingnnions Arabian stor}' rela- 
tive to Fate, i. 399. 
Sheridan, addiired from his School Jor 

Samtlal, i. :124. 
Signs, arbitrary, the same in tliflfcrent 
countries do not express thu sauio 
Moral ideas, i. 248. 
Simplicius, did he allow the stars a Son- 

sitivo Soul ? ii. 375. 
Sinellie, (or Bufiim,) (quoted as to the 

love of Society in children, i. 135. 
Smith, (Dr. Adam,) his opinion in re- 
gard to the foundation of our Moral 



JuilnnimtH, i. 35, 3G ; on liis reduction 
of all tbe phsnomenn of Monl per- 
ceplion lo Symi«lh;, 30, 3S9, m^., 
4UT, M^, ; quoted a» to tlie theones 
tonching the Sovereign Good, 94, 
tt-i, ; as to the illuaiun of » D«Bire ol 
Poetbamona Fiuqr, 146 ; ae to Envy, 
164; that FriendEbip ia n BympBlhalic 
affection, 176 ; addiioed in regud to 
Patriotinn, 181 ; his doctrine in re- 
gard to Pitj, 193-197 ; reraived from 
- Botler important hints for his Moral 
theory of Sjmpath^, 193, 41!, 413; 
holda that Ihe Amction of Beient- 

tico, SiHj refL-ned to in regard to iho 

ori^oflnfuitiddeinoortainnKtiona, 
236; on lh« exprwrion. LiMutious 
Syrtema of MoralB, 856; on Eoohe- 
foacBold, ft. ; quoted on Mnndp'ille'H 



Monti jndgnienta are onl; a 
ed-ondary application uf the rnlea hj 
which we iirimiinlj Judee otbers, 
316; quDE«d on Moral Obligation, 
323, 324; bis abalracl man tbe 
gupreoio judge of all oor actiona, 333 ; 
on bis theOTy of Morala, (N.iie C,) 
407-415; — quoted is to Finnl, whicb 
he oarpfiillj diacrimintttes from Effi- 
cient. CauMi, ii. 103, 103 ; on thora 
in ]\iliticHl Economy, 107 ; referred 
to toDchinga Future Stute, !00; h«ya 
that the term MonU Seme is of re- 
cent origin, 346, tea.: founds tlie 
right of Property on the Sympalliy of 
'* ' ' ' expectation of the 



mankind, with tue i 



liance on human Testimony is a 
Natural disposition, 28(1; quoted as 
to Epicurus, 239, 293 ; as to lbs 
SlueiQ philosophy, t9S-296,3U0 302; 
referred to aa to the connexion of 
Politics and Elbigs, 3611. 

Smith, {Mr. John, of Cambridge,) quot- 
ed in regard to tbe soul's InimorlnliCy, 
ii. 169, 170 ; resolved nil Virtue into 
Benevolence, 328. 

Sudetjr, tbe Desire of, i. 6, T, 135-143 ; 
mnnifest in children, 135; in the 
lower animala, 135, 136, 139, 140; a 
disinterested Hfleclion, 137. 138 ; held 
to be iulorested b;^ Hobbea, 137; 
man always found m a su'inl state, 
137, 138; utilities of SsSociaIion,i6.,' 
beneficent design of this tendency. 
139: Ihe In aline (ivD love of Sociely 



BUppoioi B oarr«Bpuoding Adaputiiin 
of the animal frame, 140; not deter- 
mined by Utility. 143. 
Socmtes, qnoted on the Beauty of Tir- 



— ogamst ourapprehe 
Hi Necessity, (tikcHame,j n. 
13; aato theproof from Final CauMS 



for tbe exifltonce of God, SG-41 ; ._ . 
the nature of Final Cauaea, 104 106; 
bis inflexible integrity on religiona 
grounds, 333, 324; holds Iha pan- 
mount importance of Religion, S2fi ; | 
instanced for the good etfevt of re- 
straining tlie external manifeslatiana 
of passion, 313 ; quoted as to llie con- 
nexion of Pob'tics and Ethics, 365.360, 

South, (Bev. Dr..) on tbe meaning of ' 
fttkitn. i, 348, ' 

Soverci^i Good, ((cf HappDCss,) IhNe 
theonoB loncbing, to vil, of the Epl- 
oureauH, of the Stoics, of the Peripa- 
tetics, (and Pythogoreona,) i. 94-96 ; 
ii. 386-305. 

Bparman, quoted sa to (he Moral judg- 
ments of Ihe Hallenlola, i. 250, 351. 

Speculative opininna, difference ot^ de- 
termines ■ difference in Mural judg- 
ments, i. 245, 2-16. 

SpencB, on I'ope and Bochefoncaold. i, 
258. 

8piQozi«m : oflcn roBlily and erroneooslj 
imputed, ii. S3, 34 ; Ibis mode of Atbe- 
iam is the legitiniate reenlt of the 
scbcmc of Kecessily, 357, 393, 393. 

Spontaneity, Uberty of, oa coulrailecl 
witli the Liberty Irani Neceantj, 
Btlnpled by Hnbbea and by alt Neoe»- 
eilariiins, i. 360, 391 ; an misauml 
definilinn of Moral Liberty, in Jact, 
comprising Necessity, 361, 364. 

Sloel, (Madame ds,) quoted na to mtr 
conduct in Political emergencies, iL 
314. 



Stat! 



be Tnlelli- 
gcnt, ii. 875. 

ume, quoted as to tlie danger from ft 
populBr infidelity, i' ""• 

of the Si 

Stewart, (Mr. Du^d,^ more ertbodwc 
tlian most Scottisii liirinea touehing 
the Froe-AgeuoT of man, by tM 
aUmdonl of ibe Westminster Conft*- 
sion itaelf, i. 402 1 holds that the Fon- 
LnDwIedse by God uf future Conlin- 
genls is beyond tbe cumptebeodon of 
man, 396, 403 ;— like Heid, confeaaes 
doubts and difScullies on tbe Aigu- 
>neat for God, a priori, iL 8. 
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Stoics, their opinion as to the Sovereign 
Good, which they placed in Virtue, 
i. 95 ; ii. 293-303 ; Romo allowed 
Free-Agency. 392, 400; others did 
not, 401 ; — ^tbeir paradoxes, ii. 300, 
301 ; the effect of their philosophy con- 
trasted with that of the Epicureans, 
303 ; in reganl to the influence of 
Imagination upon Happiness, 327 ; 
did tney hold tliat the Material luii- 
yerse had a Soul ? 374. 

Suard, adduced as to Kochefoncauld, i. 
267 ; — as to Horace, ii. 33. 

SacBsmilch, (Herr,) adduced on the 
Proportion of the Sexes as bom, ii. 
381. 

Sufficient Reason, (principle of the,) ex- 
plained, i. 365 ; ambiguous, 367, 37 1 ; 
constitutes the great arc^ument of 
Leibnitz for the scheme of Necessity, 
365-372 ; inferences from, are often 
paradoxical, 366 ; liable to all the ob- 
jections which can be brought against 
Spinozibm, ib.; coincides witn the 
common maxim, that " every change 
implies the onenUion of a Cawte^^^ 
368 ; thus. Reason substituted for 
Cause, the more for the less ambigu- 
ous, 368, 369 ; the maxim not so ob- 
vious and indisputable when applied 
to the determinations of intelligent 
and moral agents, as to the changes 
among things inAiiimntc and passive, 
368; the principle examined, 369t 
872 ; flaw in tue reasoning, 369, 
370. 

Suidas, records an adage in regard to 
Pity, i. 191. 

Summum Bonum^ nee Sovereign Good. 

Superiority, the Desire of, or Emula- 
tion, on, i. 10, 11, 160164; this prin- 
ciple classed by Reid as a Malevolent 
Affection^ 160 ; this classification and 
designation controverted, 161. 

SuperHtition, evil influence of, on onr 
Happiness, as a denponding Imagina- 
tion, ii. 320. 

Supreme Good, »ee Sovereign Good. 

Swifr, on a maxim of Rochefoucauld, i. 
178. 

Sydlovius, (Joannes,) historically men- 
tioned by Cud worth as holding a 
monstrous theory of Morals, i. 286. 

Sympathy, as co-operative with our 
Moral powers, i. 38, eeq., 328-333; 
an ambigriious word, 38 ; Adam 
Smith's reduction to Sympathy of all 
the phsenomena of Moral perception, 
39, 329, seq., (Note C ;) 407, «e.y. 



Tacitus, quoted as to the love of exci- 
tation (?), i. 5. 

Taste, or perception of Beauty and De- 
formity, as Co-op<*rating with our 
Moral powers, i. 40, $eq.^ 337-339 ; 
on the Beautiful, in the theory of 
some 'ancient philosophers, and as 
employed by Shaftesbury, 41 ;— plea- 
sures of, ii. 339. 

Tatler, (an author in the,) quoted as to 
the effects of different kmds of writ- 
ings through imagination, ii. 325. 

Tayli)r, (Dr., the Civilian,) ouoted on 
our perception of Right and Wrong, 
i. 83, 96, 282, 283. 

Temper, influence of, on Happiness, i. 
97, s«7.;ii. 307317. 

Terence, his Homo sum^ &c., adduced, 
i. 325. 

Testimony, Faith in, a Natural ten- 
dency, ii. 280 ; this held by Reid and 
Adam Smith, »6. 

Theism : Hume*s and Mulebranche's 
doctrines of Causation, when pro- 
perly limited, more favourable to 
Theism than the supposition of a 
necessary connexion between eventa, 
ii. 25, sea., 27, se^. 

Tlieory of Morals, contains two Ques- 
tions, I** by what principle ot our 
contitntion do we jud^e of Moral dis- 
tinctions? 2* what IS the common 
quality constituting Virtue, it it 
Benevolence, Rational Self-love, or a 
disposition to Act Fitly, &c.? i. 277. 

Thomas, his J?/o<7e de DeecarteSf quoted, 
ii. 166. 

Thomson, (the Poet,) quoted on Shaftes- 
bury', i. 307 ; — as to Adaptation and 
Design, ii. 70 ; as to a Future State, 
217; as to Epicurus, 289; as to 
*' Philosophic Melancholy," 323, 324. 

Tillotson, quoted as to the love of Vir- 
tue, connected with the pleasure of 
Power, i. 159. 

Trembley, adduced as to a general Pre- 
judice, ii. 87. 

Truth, a conformitv to, the criterion of 
Right and Wrong, according to 
Wollttston, i. 290 ; — truth one, error 
manifold, ii. 212 ; its nature metaphy- 
sically considered, a simple notion, 
275. 

Truths, are possessed by us which are 
not derived either from Reasoning or 
from Ex|>ericnce, and yet not illusions, 
ii. 46, 47 ; this admitted even by 
Hume, 47. 

Tucker, (Abraham,) one of the Selfish 



Morulista, i. 2E8 ; iugciiiouB but >u- 
porficisl, 301 I — Ilia refcrenco to Ovid 
m regard lo the Bpoar uf AcIiUIm 
((Dutad, ii. S9. 

Tui^ker, (DeBn,) qnoteil aa to tlie com- 
cidence of proBpeniiu tniilo and right 
monll, i. SSa, te-i. 

Tnrgot, hia remark cjuuted, Ibat bad 
LawB tre the great source of bad 
MoraJa, ii. 161 ; referred to as lo the 
connoiion of Politici and Etli{<:a, 3(i6. 

T;cho Brohc, allowed the atara A Soul, 
il. 376. 

Tjson, (Dr.,) refentd lo upon Final 
Cauaee, ii. 100. 



UicDEisTAiiDiiia, eqaiTaleat to ths 
power of disceniiDg truth in general, 
aama an Intellect or Intelligence, i. 
S06: — pleasures of, to wit, from Inves- 
tigation, GGn«ralizalion, Diacovery, 
CoBirouBication, ii. 3*7, 348. 

Uaion between Soul and Bud^, on, i. 
7 1 ; docs Iho decay of Body infer the 
mortality of Uind 7 <&. 

Unity of God, bow iuferrod, i. 64, leg.; 
tee Gud, Monotbeiam. 

IToiventol Content, <M Consent. 

UprigblneaB, lee Integrity. 

Usury, fee lulerenl for money. 

Utility, not idenOcnl with the Mural 
LvK,i.2iO,itq.i ITiile and HontM am 
diaoriminated, ib.; — Utility in Murals, 
ii, 329, 233-239. 



401 i^ertain verses of his not Kpinut- 
isiic, ii. 35; quoted lo show tbo pre- 
valence of Uonotbeiaiu in leamtNlBa- 
tiijuily, H2. bit; for tbo utility of com- 
pulaory l>ihour, 13S ; alloni Intelli- 
gence to the stars, 375. 

Virtue, wbat ii right in conduct, i. 31 ; 
not mere bypocriay, 23 ; how Beaoli- 
fill, 31, 32, 302-313, 339; natnre and 
essence of, 104 ; iL 351-3C6 ; differ- 
ent IbEoriesDr 104; definiiiono^ A.: 
(Pasndo) Pythaeorean defiaitiun of, 
105, 322 ; il. 363, 3M: ineonHittent 
with 8elf-Denial, beld by Aristotle, 
105; — guueral dtGniliun ol^ ii. 351- 
357. , 

Virtue and Vice, (<m Morel FocuHy,) { 
Binl^giious terms, i 1U6; ii. 3IJ7, irq. 

Vitmviua, quoted ni to a sajiug of I 
Ariatippua, ii. 4a. 

VolitioD, an ambiguoua term, deCnod, 
i. 344, Mf, 

Volncy, quoted as lo Adaptation nnd ' 
Deiign, ii. 66. 

Voltaire, quoted as to our Moral judg- 
ments, i. 239 : as 111 Rochef.,Dcautd. 
258 ; oa to Clarke's refutation of 
Collins, 370 ; — as to the proof from 
Final Cuuaca for the existence of God, 
ii. 36 ; adduced as to Optimism, 132. 

Voluntary, not the eame as F'ree, i. 363. 



VicuDM, theory of a, ii. 309. 

Vanity, aa n prinoipla of action, i. 18, 
264, itq. 

Vega, (Garcilaaao de la,) adduced us to 
Adaptation and Deeigti, ii. 71. 

Vtlleity, an ambiguous term, aa dellaed 
hy Johnson, i. 348. 

Veracity, as a Duly to Olhera, i. 87-90 ; 
ii. 274-282 ; a Sense of, admitted by 
Hutcheson. 87; ii. 274; a Natural 
priaciple, 88 ; ii. 277; this called by 
Ueid the principle of Credulity, 88 ; ii. 
280; Maxims of Honour connected 
with, 90 ; ii. 277 ;— in relation to edu- 
catioD, ii. 281. 

Vice: how Dofnrmed, 31, 32, 302-313: 
"private vices are public beuefila," 
oD this maxim of Mondoville, i. ZTU. 

Virgil, his example of AacoDiua ijuDled 
an lo the love of Power, i. 167 ; 
quoted OS to the affection of Kindred, 
175; OB toFatH aud Frce-Agsncy, 



Warburlon, quotes anonrmonslj a 

French chnracler of AlciUadea, i. 

209 ; quoted as to Locke and ShAfi«» 

buij, 256 ; — adduced oa to the teach. 

ing of the Unity of God in certain 

mysteries of Polytheism, ii. 222. 
Wargentin, (Herr,) addur-ed as to the 

Proponion of the Sexes as bom, ii. 

881. 
Warlon, (Dr. Joseph,) adduced oi to 

Pope and Ariatotle, ii. 34; aa to 

Locke's Oiitimiam, 131 ; aa to Pope'a 

Optimism, 132. 
Wealmioater Confeasion, asserts lbs 

Free-AgeDcv of Man, no 

the PredaabnatJon aod Pre 

God, i. 402. _ 
"Witl, an aiubiguous term, defined, i. 

345-348 ; distiugniahed from Ueairo, 

346, tq. 
Will Free, »ee Free-Agoncy. 
Wisdom of God, how inferreil, !. &4 

itq.; — Wisdum not lo lie confounded { 

with Design, ii. 68, leq. 
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IFTfditmi of Solomon, rcferrrd to touch- 
ine HftppincHH, ii. 290. 

WolutftoD, quotcii as to tlie iibsurdity of 
the love ol' Poethumoiis Fame, i. 145; 
an to tlie connexion of l*ity with 
Moral pNMltioBa, 191 ; hin theory in 
repmi to the perccjHion of Uight and 
Wrong:, to wit. its conformity to 
Truth, 290;— ailducod as holding that 
Misery is Preponderant over Happi- 
ness in hiironn life, ii. 143. 

World, {Of the,) authorship of tlic 
Greek treatise so entitlea, ii. 34, 
(Note B,) 379, 3«0. 



Xfcxopiiorr, quoted as to the Beauty of 
Virtue, i. 3 1 3 ; — as to the ai^umeut for 
the existence of God from DeMign, ii. 



36-41 ; as to tlie inflexiblo integrity 
of Socrates on religious grounds, 223 ; 
as to the paramount importance of 
Religion, 225 ; ns to the connexion of 
roliticH and Kthics, t^Cu), 366. 



Youxo, of animals, their pleasures as 
evincing the benevolence of God, ii. 
155. 

Young, (Dr. Matthew, of Dublin,) quoted 
on the difference of Causes, ii. 24, 25. 



Zenobius, records an adage in regard 

toIMty, i. 191. 
Zwingli, quoted as holding that Sclf- 

Love is the oriffinal tin, i. 214. 
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DUGALD STEWART, ESQ., 

COBfPBISINQ, AMONG OTHER LARGE ADDITIONS, A CONCLUDING 

CHAPTER OF HIS DISSERTATION, LECTURES ON 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, &o. &a 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR 

By sir WILUAM HAMILTON, Babt. 



After the death of Reid, Duoald Stewabt was the head of what 
has been denominated " The Scottish School of Philosophy ;" long 
before his death he was, indeed, universally acknowledged as the most 
distinguished living philosopher of Great Britain, and likewise as one 
of the best writers in the language. His published works are con« 
sidcrable, both in number and extent, and are also conversant with 
the most important parts of Philosophy, — ^historical, speculative, and 
practical. Of these works, the earlier have been frequently re- 
printed ; but from circum8tanc<;s, merely private, and which it is un- 
necessary to specify, new editions of his later writings have been 
withheld, and a collection of the whole, which ought long ago to have 
appeared, has only now become possible. 

This Collection, which it is proposed forthwith to publish, will 
appear in handsome Svo, and may extend to nine, perhaps to ten, 
volumes. It will not be merely a uniform re-impression of the former 
Publications. These it will of course comprise, — following the most 
authentic Edition, with the Author's Manuscript Corrections, and his 
frequent and important Additions ; — but in the extensive literary re- 



mains of Mr. Stewart, besides the Writings tbus left prepared for 
the Press, there are ipthers which may afford valuahle extracts to be 
incorporated in the abready published Treatises, — or to be otherwise 
annexed to them. 

The . work of selecting from the Manuscripts, and, in general, of 
editing the Collection, has been undertaken by Sir William Hamilton, 
who will likewise supply a Memoir of the Author. 

The contents of the Publication are as follows ; and, in so far as at 
present appears, they will occupy Nine volumes. 

1. Dissertation, exhibitino a General View of the Progress 

OF Metaphysical, Ethical, and PoLmcAL Philosophy. 

This will compriBe nuineroiis and extensive Additions, and a Chapter 
hitherto nnpnblished, exhibiting a conclading tiow of " Tendencies 
and Besnlt." 

2, 3, 4. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 3 vols. 

To this will be prefixed Part I. of the Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 

containing the Outline of the Pbilosopbj of Mind. The first volume 

will contain the relative Addenda published in the third, which are 

still in copyright. In the second volume will appear various Inser- 

' tions and Corrections. The Outunes also have some additioiib. 

5. Philosophical Essays. 

This volume may be considered as almost a part of the last work. — Large 
additions. 

6, 7. Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 2 vols. 

There will be prefixed Part II. of the Odtuxes of Moral Philosophy, 
containing the Outline of the Ethical Philosophy. — Considerable 
Additions. 

8. Lectures on Political Economy. 

That is, on Political Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first 
published Part III. of the Odtlines of Moral PiiiLosopnY, con- 
taining the Outline of the Political Philosophy, will be prefixed. 

9. Biographical MEMoins of S-mith, Robertson, and Reid. 

Additions ; with Memoir of the Author by Sir William.Hamilton. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERIES 

OF SIR ISAAC NJhWTON. Drawn up from the Family Paporn in the 
posseMion of the Earl of Portsmouth. By Sir David Hrkwatrr, K.H., 
F.R.8., D.C.L. Vice-PreHident of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Abho* 
ciate of the Institute of France. 

Also, Vol. 1., 8ro, price lOn. Gd. 

LETTERS OF JOILV CALVIN. Compiled from the Original 

Manuscripts, with an Introduction and Historical Notes. By Dr. Jui.ks 

DONNBT. 

Demy 8yo, Price '2b. Od. 

PASSING THOUGHTS. By Ja.mk8 Doi ulas of Cavern. 
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THE THILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE; with special n 

ference to the Theories of Sir William Hamilto:! and M. Cousin. Dy 
IlKNnr Cai.drrwood. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

" We welcome the appearance of thld able esMiy. on a theme no Interesting to everj elevated 
tnind . . . It iH the mtwi iiidependent metiiphjrhlual ewny we l.avo read fur a lung time. ... It 
piMMMW perspicuity, which in the ewienti.'il alt^tbu^' of a ptiiloMiphical *t>le, and, uiure«>Tcr, unites 
deamees with conduaMitloa''-«.\Vr/A Brithh KtHftr. 

" Mr. Calderwo«Kl nhews great clcarneM of undenitanding, and his Btatcnient !• eminently rlsor- 
onB."—]Vef(iHlmiter lUt'inr. 

" We hail thin Tuluroe an by no mean* an unworthy contribution t'> PhiloMphy. . . . AfCff 
every Jiut abatement han been mnde. we cannot in Ja«uce refrain from exprees.nij our aeiMc of the 
high ability which it divplayi." — Drituh QaartertM KevUtc. 

THE MOSAIC RECORD IN HARMONY WITH THE 

GEOLOGICAL. Small 8v<>, Price Wti. 

" Death ban been buiiy among our mont diiitlnguinhed mantcm of natural science, and it cheeni 
ui to Mse Hiich a man an Uic author riiini< to occupy one of the vacant places, and to nbow that the 
race in not yet extinct." — Wit nest. 

" Thin important wt^lc •<he«s b<ith gcnluii and lua>nlng, and itt anonymous author i» not only .i 
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